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Plain Talk on Problems Confronting the Forest Products Federation. 


How long is the consumer going to demand 
and buy lumber when he thinks, rightly or 
wrongly, that something else is better for his 
purpose ? How long is he going to think 
right, from the standpoint of the lumber in- 
dustry, when he is being taught to think to the 
contrary by other industries and the lumber 
industry is teaching him little or nothing? 
What the consumer thinks about his necessity 
is what determines the demand. 


* * * 


If a community is taught to believe that 
brick, steel, concrete and other materials are 
better building materials than lumber, or that 
asphalt, brick or concrete are better paving 
materials than creosoted wooden blocks, how 
long will lumber be demanded for buildings 
and wooden blocks for pavements ? 


* * * 


If a community is taught to believe that 
compositions of tar and rags make better roof- 
ing material than shingles, that fiber makes 
better shipping cases than lumber, that slabs 
of cement plaster and wallboard make a better 
and cheaper interior finish than wood, is it 
going to demand shingles and wooden boxes 
and lumber? Why should it?—E. A. Srer.ine, 
secretary Forest Products Federation, in a let- 
ter to the trade urging attendance at mass 
meeting to be held in Chicago, February 24-25. 


What has wood got to do with fire loss? 
Wood will burn, it is true, and so will many 
other materials of value. Wood can not set 
fire to itself. Fires originate from natural and 
inan-made causes. The only natural causes are 
lightning and spontaneous combustion. The 
latter can be prevented by proper care and 
the former can be prevented to a measurable 
extent also. Man-made causes range from 
ignorance and carelessness to criminal intent. 

5 * * 


Almost universally fire originates in the con- 
tents of buildings and in combination with 
human beings, from which it may communi- 
cate to the structure proper. Combustible con- 
tents are not limited to those of wood, as we 
all know. It is true that if the fire is confined 
to the contents it will not destroy the building 
proper. Then, if the building is protected from 
the contents hazard it is not of major impor- 
tance as to the kind of material used in the 
construction. With proper fire walls, stair and 
rlevator enclosures, fire doors and windows, 
the fire ean be confined to its zone of origin 
intil it is put out. 


% * * 


In ease of fire use water—nothing can equal 
t and no substitutes can replace it. Water is 
upplied by the private equipment of the owner 
ond by publie facilities, and, if efficient, the 
ire is of limited extent, even in properly con- 
tructed buildings of ‘wood. An automatic 
quipment is provided which is operated by 
he heat generated by a fire in contents. Auto- 


natic sprinkler records to date show that 63 
ercent of fires in sprinkled buildings were 
xtinguished by the sprinklers, 32 percent held 
n check, 95 percent prevented from becoming 
erious. 


In 81 percent of these fires the heat of 


wll 


the fire did not spread over an area greater 
than 1,000 square feet, and the actual fire area 
was much less. Thirty percent of the fires only 
opened* one sprinkler head. In over 2,000 
sprinkled fires only one person lost his life. 


* * *% 


I confidently expect to see the day when a 
reasonably priced sprinkler apparatus will be 
devised to install in ordinary buildings of every 
kind, including dwellings. We spend money 
freely to install a steam or hot water heating 
plant, and is it not reasonable to spend one-lialf 
as much for an automatic sprinkler which would 
always be on guard?—A. T. Nortu, addressing 
Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
[See pages 36, 37, 68.| 


We have entirely drifted away from the 
architect and engineer, owing to the _ sub- 
contracting system, and must now arrange a 
way to get our product before the owner, his 
architect or builder. For cities I suggest em- 
ploying a building engineer by joint codpera- 
tion of yards. We must also get directly in 
touch with the public and present our goods 
in a manner that appeals to their understanding. 


* * * 


Thus are we brought right up to the latest 
issue in our business, the ‘‘ready-made house.’’ 
Oppose! Why? The writing has been on the 
wall for ten years and you could not see it. 
It took men outside of the lumber business to 
figure out its success. Year after year the 
price of carpenter labor has been advancing, 
thus making the cost of lumber higher when in 
position. Because of our shortcomings substi- 
tutes have had the chance to compete against 
what was and ean yet be the cheapest of build- 


ing material. 
* * 


Do you use advertising signs of wood or of 
paper, tin or cloth? Is your office railing one 
of wire or of wood? Do you spend a little 
money for artistic office furniture, so as to in- 
spire others to use it, or did you build it your- 
self with Bill, the teamster boss, using twenty- 
penny spikes? Is your filing case of metal or 
of oak, the paper waste basket of wood or 
wire, the rulers of steel, or rubber, or wood? 


* * * 


Do you patronize the man who is for wood 
products? Gentlemen, we must be not only 
practical but also consistent in our merchan- 
dising. The -beauty of the situation is this: 
If we are really lumbermen, who are ‘‘for lum- 
ber,’’ we can be enthusiastic as well as sincere 
in our promotion of wood.—Junius SEIDEL, -ad- 
dressing Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. |{See pages 34, 35, 68.| 


As lumbermen we believe in conservation; 
we believe in letting the tree grow until it is 
ripe and we believe in conserving the forest 
and the material resources of the country. 
But we go farther and believe in the conserva- 
tion of human skill and energy—greater than 
all else concerned; and in substitutes this skill 
and energy find their truest expression. If it 
be true that an army advances on its belly, 
’tis more true that civilization advances by 
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substitutes, each in turn giving way to some- 
thing better. Lumbermen have always been 
ready to consider the merits of proposed sub- 
stitutes, which may be said to be governed by 
the following rule: Any substitute with merit 
will win finally, no matter what the opposition 
may be or how poorly it may at first be pro- 
moted; if there be no merit, then no opposi- 
tion is needed, for the meritless article will 
drop from sight like a stone in the sea. Given 
a free field and a fair chance and the matter 
of substitutes takes care of itself. We would 
not have it otherwise. 


a * * 


On the other hand, we object to substitutes 
or anything else forced upon our communities 
by ordinances secured by the insurance con- 
tingent through indirection and deception—we 
object to the Underwriters’ Laboratories being 
set up, as suggested in the proposed ordinances, 
to dictate what shall and shall not be used. 
Monopolies built up in such a manner could 
well afford to line the nest of the laboratory 
bunch with the richest golden fleece. There is 
no substitute for the good old American free 
field and fair chance, and we as lumbermen 
denounce this scheme of monopoly as worse 
even than the fires which the insurance con- 
tingent pretend such a burning desire to pre- 


vent. 
* * * 


‘*More than two-thirds of the United States 
fire loss due to frame buildings’’; so far from 
being the fact, this is only the dark plot of a 
darker scheme to cover antique insurance 
methods prohibited in Europe a century ago. 
The fire record kept by the insurance compa- 
nies themselves, and which they claim to be 
absolutely accurate, shows ‘that the frame 
building is as free from fires as any other 
kind of building and therefore in no way to 
be held responsible for our fire loss of $500 a 


minute. 
* * * 


The insurance philanthropists, as shown in 
matter already quoted, want the people to 
realize it will be a long time before ‘‘better- 
ment in building’’ can bring down the rates 
because of so large a proportion of the build- 
ings being wood. Well, maybe the dear people 
could do something to bring down the cost of 
administrating this great trust. They might 
be able to bring about an ‘‘Interstate Insur- 
ance Commission’’ and many other needed | 
reforms. Then if to do anything on better- * 
ment is so slow and hopeless, something might 
be done on rates. Something might be done to 
prevent insurance discrimination, insurance re- 
bates and ‘‘divies’’ more rank than dreamed 
of by the railroads when discrimination was in 
flower before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission became active. 

* * * : 

What to do—‘‘If thine enemy smite thee 


on one cheek, turn him the other’’; but if he 
smite that one, too, ’tis not writ what thou 


shalt do. There are as many of us as there are 
of them. We have truth and justice on our 
side. Let’s rush in and stay till the winning. 


—JoHN W. Barry, addressing Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. [See pages 31, 
32, 33.] 
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Mere Style In Doors Gives Way Now 
To Improved Method of Construction 


You dealers who have grown weary of trying to show your customers why they 
should buy the doors you handle in preference to your competitors’, having as your 
only argument possibly a slight difference in design, will welcome the big selling 


feature offered by this patent wedge dowel in 


Weed — 
Wedge Dowel | "then 
Doors 
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A Meritorious Combination of Weed Quality, 
Standard Designs, and Superior Construction 


Even before we began making Weed doors with this 
Patent Wedge Dowel they were generally recognized by 
the trade as very superior doors for they were made of our 
celebrated California White Pine, cut from our own tim- 
ber. In design and style we had originated doors that 
were truly distinctive and possessed of more than ordinary 
merit and hundreds of the dealers who handled Weed doors 
were satisfied that we had reached the highest pinnacle of 
perfection not only in the construction, style and design 
of our doors, but also in the quality of material used—bat 
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Wedge Dowel 


Pat. 





now comes this triple alliance which makes Weed doors 
the one line every dealer will want to handle who believes 
in big value as the keynote to success. Of course, it may 
necessitate buying doors from a new source, but senti- 
ment will have to give way to dig values if you are going 
to hold your own in doors. Just how long you may 
have to decide which path you will follow lies entirely 
with your competitor. Maybe he will decide today to 
place his first order for these Weed Patent Wedge Dowel 
Doors. Why don’t you beat him to it? 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and Canada. If your jobber does not 
handle them write direct for full information, list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 
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SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885 





Weed Lumber Company 


Weed, California 


H. C. WALKER, 2925 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Eastern Office® R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 











Watch this paper February 27 for further information on the Weed Wedge Dowel. 
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Menominee Indian 


HEMLOCK 


15 million, thoroughly 
dry Boards, Piece Stuff 
Timbers and Lath. 


W. C. Shingles. 


/ We specialize in mixed carloads. 


Send a trial order. You are bound to be 
satisfied with our stock. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE are competitive. The lumber, ete., must be 
sold to the highest bidder. Make your bid in form of a letter, stating 
price you can pay. Terms of sale are net cash, no discount. It is not 
necessary to pay for all the stock as soon as purchased, but it must be 
paid for when ordered moved, and it must be moved jvithin thirty days 
after purchase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors in our 
employ insure your grade and seal. as purchased. Bids are considered on 
any amount from a carload up to the full amount offered for sale. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 





Reservation Stock 


My 







































ELECTRIC 


Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring 


The best floors to live or work on are 
made of wood. 


The most durable wood for interior floors 
is Maple,with Beech and Birch a close second 
for durability and particularly desirable for 
appearance. 


Floors made of Maple will last longer 
than mineral or other substitutes. There is 
nothing else ‘‘just as good’’ as a Maple, 
Beech or Birch floor. 


The ‘‘Electric’’ brand of flooring is made 
from the highest type and best average 
quality of Maple and Beech lumber which is 
first airseasoned and then correctly kilndried. 
Superior lumber, modern equipment, skillful 
workmen, efficient organization, years of 
experience and an established reputation are 
back of the claim that 


“Electric” is Quality Flooring 


Write today for our new Folder , 





COBBS & MITCHELL 


(INCORPORATED) 


CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


























100,000 Feet ® 
That’s all the thick Birch 


we saw out of 


5,000,000 Ft. Annually 


Balance of our Birch is all cut into 


One-Inch 


May we explain to you how our 4-4 Birch 
runs to widths and lengths. Yow receive all 
the panel and Red Birch Lumber our logs 
produce. 






















OUR POLICY— 


Honest Grades At What They’re Worth. 


May we name delivered prices ? 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


Gen’l and Sales Office. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


















We can ship Mixed Cars 
of Hemlock, White Pine, 
White Cedar Shingles and 
Posts—Lath. 


Mills at Winchester, . 
(Vilas Co.) Wisconsin, 
in the Heart of the 
Home of Good Birch. 
















































Michigan Trees and 
Mitchells Products. 


We have published an illustrated booklet 
with the above title for the use of lumber 
dealers and shall be glad to send youa 
copy upon request. 


This reference book contains pictures 
of our Michigan. trees, describes the 
character and uses of our various woods, 
and explains our products and the form 
in which they are offered to the trade. 


Send us your inquiries for your requirements in 


Maple, Beech and Birch 
Flooring, 3-16 or 3-8" Thick 


Mitchell Brothers Company 


Sales Department, CADILLAC, MICH. 
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Vegetable Glue 


Runs Absolutely Uniform 

















Perkins 
For 


Glue 


Doors 

















Is Applied Cold 


Every pound of Perkins Vegetable Glue is 
rigidly inspected, and hence we guarantee absolute 
uniformity. 


Remember these points: 








IT 


Is a rigid and permanent adherent, 
Will not blister in sanding, 

Has no disagreeable odor, 

Will not deteriorate in standing, 
Can be applied cold. 


Average saving through its use over other 
glues has ben TWENTY per cent. 


PERKINS VEGETABLE GLUE has been used 
with most gratifying success for built-up panel 
work for all purposes, including veneered doors, 
high-class household and office furniture, pianos, 
trunk stock and dashes. 


Perkins Glue Company 


ORIGINATOR AND PATENTEE OF VEGETABLE GLUE. 
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Gigel, Sell This 
»4 24) Practical 

: Opening 
Silo Roof 


Every farmer in your community will want one or 
more, for nearly all of them know ow that the station- 
ary roof cuts down the capacity of their silos 15 to 20 
tons. Figuring ensilage at only $2.50 a ton shows a loss 
no good business farmer relishes. 


Show Your Farmer Friends 
Where This Roof Pays Profits 


We'll supply you with literature containing many 
letters as good as the one shown below which will 
make money for you while you sleep. 





























Cou Falls, lowa, December 10, 1913. 
The Champion Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 

Gentlemen:— I am well pleased with your roof placed on my 14 ft. silo. It has 
great advantages over a solid roof. Last year I filled my silo without your roof as I 
could not secure it in time. After the ensilage had settled there were 7 feet of staves 
standing idle. By using your roof I can store 18 to 20 tons more ensilage. The sav- 
ing of waste space will 1 more than pay for the Adjustable Silo Roof at one filling. I 
can recommend it to any farmer who has a silo or who contemplates building one. 


Yours very truly, STANLEY O. MAREK, 


Write today for agency and full particulars. 


Champion Manufacturing Co. 
427 B Ave., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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Suite 814 J. M.S. Building, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Metallic 
Batten Strips 


a will soon be sold by some dealer in 
; your town for they are truly a big 
improvement in barn and shed build- 
ng and carry a good profit with them 
for the dealer. 


Why Don't 
You Sell Them 


The retail lumber yard is the logical 
place for their sale for it is easy to 
inc ude them in nearly every barn 
bill sold when their advantages are 
explained. Put them in stock and 
you'll be surprised how quick your 
farmer customers will grasp the new 


idea. 
They're elastic and when the boards 


shrink or swell they conform to crack with- 
out pulling off, thereby keeping the barn 
wind, rain and snow proof. And then too 
they add to the beauty of the structure. 
Always lay flat hence never interfere with 
sliding doors. 
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Write today for free sample and booklet. 


Metallic Batten Co., Owensville, Ind. 
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The Wooden Fence a Factor in Health, 
Happiness and Long Life. 


As an example of the attitude of the ‘‘ fire preven- 
tion’’ enthusiasts connected with the National Fire 
Protection Association toward the use of wood for 
almost any purpose an article in the current issue of 
the quarterly magazine published by.that society is 
of unusual interest. It is headed ‘‘The Wooden Fence; 
Hazardous and Unsanitary.’’ Illustrations of a. Balti- 
nore alley are presented, showing houses on one side 
surrounded by ‘‘hazardous and unsanitary’’ wood 
fences and houses on the other side surrounded by 
wire fences. Under the former, presented as a ‘‘hor- 
rible example,’’ appears this line: ‘‘These unsightly 
and unsanitary fences are constant breeders of disease 
and fires.’’? Comment on the wire fences is as follows: 
‘Notice that each back yard is kept clean; no rubbish, 
0 old boxes, no tin cans and no piles of refuse. Fresh 
ur and sunlight ean enter and gardens with flower 
eds are the rule in every vard. Each back yard has 
piece of lawn and is turned into a playground where 
hildren are happily engaged, free from danger of auto- 
iobiles or street car accidents.’’ 

It is a touching, a heart-rending picture. Imagine 
n automobile or a street car blithely hurdling a 
vooden fence to garner in its victims, unsuspecting 
hildren at play! But not so where wire is used. 

Then, too, think of the consequences of permitting 
our back fence of wood to harbor smallpox and foot 
ind mouth disease and all sorts of other ills. 
nd be healthy! 

And last, but let is hope not least—uiless the N. F. 


Use wire 


P. A. is about to change its name and its sphere of 
usefulness (?)—consider the fact that your wooden 
back fence is standing in wait for an opportunity to 
set itself aflame, to reduce your home to ashes! 

Mr. Wentworth evidently overlooked one point. The 
wire fence affords no promenade for your neighbor’s 
cat. Thus is the argument clinched. Down with the 
wooden fence! 





Unanimous Support Should be Given 
the Forest Products Federation. 


In this week’s issue, page 50 D, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN presents the full text of the formal program for 
the mass meeting of lumber interests to be held in 
Chicago next Wednesday and Thursday, February 24-25. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that this conference for the 
consideration of the unfortunate conditions prevailing 
in the trade and for the framing of plans for betterment, 
particularly in the direction of more efficient merchan- 
dising of lumber, will bring out a large and repre- 
sentative attendance of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retail dealers. 

Some lumbermen are of the opinion that the industry 
has too many organizations and too little organization. 
3e that as it may, the present move can not be criticized 
as an attempt to bring into the field a new association. 
The proposal is not that there be anything of that sort, 
but that there be instituted a new line of work that 
everyone who has given the question thought concedes 
is sadly needed. Merely sufficient organization, if such 
be the correct term, to carry on that work effiectively, 
is the aim of the men who have been charged with the 
duty of initiating this move. They should have a full 
measure of support. 





WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE. 
[By Walt Mason.] 

Great is the fame of being wise, and every 
Virtue in it lies. The man who’s won that 
fair renown is loved and honored in his town; 
he gets new tributes every day, and always 
has the right of way. 

You say one man is smart and slick; you 
say another is a brick; a third’s a hustler or a 
jo—for thus our modern phrases go. But all 
such compliments are cheap; they are not worth 
ten cents a heap. But when you say a man 
is wise, you praise him highly; it implies that 
he is governed by his brain, that he is strictly 
safe and sane. 

Oh, wisdom is the greatest thing that man 
can praise or bard can sing. Ambition makes 
its dizzy breaks, and Energy has made mistakes, 
and Folly leaves a trail of grief, and Rashness 
makes successes brief. But Wisdom calmly, 
firmly walks, and dodges snares and shuns the 
rocks; it soothes a foe and gains a friend, and 
always gets there in the end. 

And what is Wisdom, starry-eyed? 
knowledge, well applied. The man who studies 
and observes gets wise to all of Wisdom’s 
curves. He profits by the printed lore, and 
keeps ten thousand facts in store, and when a 
crisis comes along he is secure from going 
wrong. 

Experience of other men, as set down by the 
candid pen, has always been the safest guide 
to keep one’s feet from straying wide. So busi- 
ness men of all degrees who wish for peace 
and mental ease must read trade papers’ help- 
ful lines, and learn to shun the danger signs, 
In them the tree of knowledge grows; in them 


It’s mere 


specific knowledge flows; not seattered facts 
of doubtful good, but truths for your own 


neighborhood. 

Whatever branch of business yours, such 
knowledge present help assures. Without the 
journal of his trade the dealer’s glowing pros- 
pects fade; the merchant has back number 
stoves, the baker man distorted loaves, the lum- 
berman has weeping eyes—so take the paper, 
and be wise! 

(Copyright, 1915, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 
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Retail Lumbermen Take Their Asso- 
ciation Conventions Seriously. 


Those who make a practice of attending meetings of 
the various lumber associations in the different lines of 
the lumber business have been struck by the fact that 
the retailers’ meetings as a rule secure an attendance and 
develop an enthusiasm that are almost unknown among 
the others. 

Approximately half of all the retailers in any asso- 
ciation territory are members of the association, and of 
the membership a strong percentage, usually nearly or 
quite half, is to be found at the meetings, and there is 
inspiration in numbers. 

Because of their large membership, not only actually 
but in proportion to the total number eligible, and the 
way in which they have been able to bring their mem- 
bers to the meetings, the retail associations have become 
a power for good. 

Look at the program of the ordinary retailers’ meet- 
ing. It covers questions of direct business interest; 
such as arrangement and care of plant, sales methods, 
accounting methods, insurance and legislation. It also 
has to do with the member’s relation to his community ; 
with philanthropic work, community development, the 
place of the retail lumber dealer in the community of 
which he is a part and to which he owes service. 

The association is not a business college, but it teaches 
sound business methods. The association is not a civic 
organization, but it teaches the members to be good citi- 
zens. It is not a school of advertising, but it encourages 
and teaches its members to be good advertisers. It is 
not organized to boom the town, but it stimulates every 
member to be a promoter of the best interests of his 
community. It is not a school of morals, but it is a 
teacher of business ethics and promotes that personal 
morality without which the highest business success is 
impossible. 

The retail association is all of these things and accom- 
plishes its results because, first, it gets membership and, 
second, because it gets the membership to the meetings. 
It unifies the business, strengthens it and educates it. 

Instead of talking to a few people depressed by an 
array of empty chairs and depending upon the remainder 
of the association membership to read in print what has 
been illuminated by voice and gesture on the platform, 
the speaker before the retail association meetings has 
the audience’s attention and secures the results of rub- 
bing mind against mind and of that massed enthusiasm 
which is aroused by the voice, eye and manner, 2s well as 
the thought, of the orator. 

How to secure association membership and then how 
to get attendance at association meetings has always 
been a problem. It used to be largely a fact that mem- 
bers would come out only in pursuance of some distinct 
and selfish motives. Some interest was to be promoted or 
defended, or someone was to be punished. 

The retailers have got beyond that point and out- 
grown such motives. They are looking for the bigger 
results that come from broad methods used in behalf of 
the common good. 





Creating Apprehension to Increase In- 
surance Policies. 


The latest and one of the most interesting schemes 
of certain fire prevention propagandists is embraced 
in a ready-made bill which needs only legislative O. K. 
to make it a law and which is being quite generally 
advocated by Franklin H. Wentworth, the ever busy 
secretary of the National Fire Protection Association. 
This ‘‘proposed bill to fix personal responsibility for 
fires’’ is as follows: 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation, for any fire 
caused by, resulting from, or spreading by reason of the negli- 


gence of such person, firm or corporation, or caused by, re- 
sulting from, or spreading by reason of noncompliance with 
any law or ordinance, or lawful regulation or requirement of 


or by any State or municipal authority, shall be liable in 
damages to any person, firm or corporation injured thereby 
for all loss, expense or damage caused by or resulting from 
such negligence or noncompliance, and shall be further liable 
for any expense incurred by any municipal or other govern- 
mental agency in extinguishing or attempting to extinguish 


any fire so caused, resulting or spreading. 
Section 2. In all actions against any person, firm or cor- 
poration for the recovery of damages on account of any loss 


or injury to any property, real or personal, occasioned by fire 
communicated from property owned by one party to property 
owned by another party the fact that such fire was so com- 
municated shall be prima facie evidence that the occupant 
of the property in which the fire originated was negligent 
and shall place the burden of proof upon him to show other- 
wise. 

The ingenuity of the framer of this proposed enact- 
ment seems to have been exercised with the intent and 
purpose of making it ambiguous and vague; possibly 
such was the object—to create liability, or the fear of 
liability, in the minds of property owners and of ocen- 
pants of leased property. 

Under such legislation what a field there would be 
for a new brand of liability insurance, and the fact 
that fire ‘‘was so communicated’’ being made prima 
facie evidence there could be no doubt about the fear 
of liability being quite generally implanted. Of course 
the fear of liability spells liability insurance, and 
there would be one particularly nice thing about this 


brand of liability insurance—it would enable the insur- 
ance interests to collect two premiums on one risk. 
Every property owner would insure against fire damage 
to his own property and against liability for fire com- 
municated to his neighbor’s property. 

If the carelessness of the people is to be penalized 
as a means of reducing the fire waste the penalty 
should accrue to the public in the shape of fines against 
which there can be no indemnity written. So far as 
liability to other proper owners is concerned there is 
ample law on the statute books today to enable any 
person who has suffered through the negligence of an- 
other to collect his just damages and no further burden 
of liability need be laid upon owners or occupants on 
this account. As a bold-faced attempt to legislate 
dividends into the exchequers of the insurance com- 
panies this legislative proposal should be vigorously 
condemned. 





Temptation to Overproduction When 
the Order Files Run Low. 


The Northwestern Miller recently published on its ed- 
itorial page an interview with a prominent flour mill 
operator, who in talking about the flour storage facili- 
ties in connection with his mill said: 


The warehouse is a snare and delusion. Of course, it is nice 
to have one, and a big one, It is convenient to be able always 
to have a full assortment of everythirg on hand, ready made 
ond ready to ship. The truth is, I would hardly know just 
how to mill without good flour storage. But the trouble is 
that, when buying and shipping directions drop off, the ware- 
house is always a temptation to keep the mill going and accu- 
mulate stock. I do it and every other miller does it, and 
finally, when the stock is accumulated and the expected revival 
in trade has not appeared, there is the stock threatening you, 
browbeating you, telling you to be a man and get out and do 
business. 

There is where the warehouse gets in its ill work. Instead 
of being a part of the milling plant, built to be the servant of 
the sales end in supplying flour when needed, it becomes the 
master of the salesman and dictates to him. He, the coward, 
vields to its dominance. He sells flour when he should not 
sell it at the prices he is able to get. 

Yes, sir; when I build another mill I am determined to 
build only enough warehouse space to serve for convenience 
in shipping. At least, that is what I now plan to do, al- 
though, when the time comes, I know perfectly well that I 
will forget all my theory and all of this unimpeachable logic, 
and build a warehouse, just as every other miller builds his 
warehouse, limited in size by the dimensions of the mill site 
and the amount of capital available for investment in plant. 

All of which, of course, has not a thing to do with 


the manufacture and merchandising of lumber. 








Why Cities Do Not Always Get Bar- 
gains in Lumber. 


The following inquiry and reply appeared in the Chi- 
eago Tribune of February 11: 

Curcaco, Feb. 6.—[To the Friend of the People.]—Is it 
necessary that the city of Chicago pay or contract to pay 
more for lumber than private individuals? The prices of 
two large lumber companies in this city alternated high and 
low on different ‘lots’ and were from $1 to $5 per 1,000 
feet higher than you could buy it from a small dealer. 

Wo. ds. 

The city of Chicago buys lumber in conformity with 
law by advertising contracts publicly and by letting the 
contracts to the lowest bidders. This lumber is re- 
quired in larger or smaller quantities, which can not be 
determined beforehand or stipulated in the specifica- 
tions, to be used in repair and construction work scat- 
tered all over the city of Chicago. For convenience, 
therefore, the contracts stipulate that the lumber shall 
be delivered in larger or smaller quantities at any point 
within the city as required. This provision necessarily 
increases the cost on account of hauling over the cost 
when definite and short haul deliveries are required. 

It is true that, although specifications for the 1915 let- 

ting for the bureau of engineering were sent to twenty- 

two of the leading lumber firms of Chicago, only two 
firms submitted bids on the proposition of delivery of 
lumber on the job. Bids were also taken on carload lot 
delivery and four firms responded. As soon as a suit- 
able municipal lumber yard can be established it may 
prove advantageous to the city to buy a portion of the 
required lumber in carload lots. L. E. McGann, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

That the responsibility for the higher cost of lumber 
to the city of Chicago lies with its inefficient purchas- 
ing system and not at the door of any lumberman is 
quite clear. Needing a larger or smaller quantity of 
lumber at a certain point, it is hauled across the city 
from a distant yard whose bid was the lowest, although 
it might be secured more quickly and more cheaply from 
a nearby yard at the regular price at which that par- 
ticular lumber was being sold at the time to all ecus- 
tomers. The city also asks for bids for a year in ad- 
vance of its requirements, not specifying the quantity to 
be required, and the bidder, of course, must take his 
chance upon the rise and fall of the lumber market and 
must protect himself in doing so. 

Much in line with the above was the sapient remark 
of a member of the Chicago building department, who 
in the course of a conversation with a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently remarked: 

Lumber is getting too high in Chicago to build with anyway 
and it is the fault of the lumbermen. You can go up into 
Michigan or Wisconsin and buy lumber most any place cheaper 
than it is being sold for in Chicago. 

That is quite true. It is also true that at times when 
the farmers around Chicago are feeding fine canta- 
loupes to the hogs because it does not pay to market 


them the grocers in Chicago are not exactly giving canta. 
loupes away. It is true also that the best eggs re 
quoted on Water Street at 24% cents this morning «nq 
yet the eggs on the editorial breakfast table cost 36 
cents. It costs money to run a lumber yard in Chics +o, 
to carry a stock, maintain delivery wagons and to cu:ry 
customers’ accounts. The lumberman can not pay t! se 
costs out of his own pocket and remain in business; t! oy 
must be recognized in the eventual selling price of ‘he 
goods handled. 





Retailers and Producers Split the Ccst 
of Diversification. 


There is a reflex effect of the campaigns in pro:io- 
tion of various species of wood which was perhaps » ot 
fully anticipated. It results from the retailers being 
obliged to carry regularly in stock many more ite us 
than formerly. This in turn has accentuated the « is- 
position of the retailers to make their stocks sam) le 
stocks so far as practicable and to throw the bur: en 
of carrying supplies back on the mills. 

The established and progressive retailer feels tiat 
he should carry on hand lumber and millwork sufi- 
cient for the ordinary requirements of his customers. 
But with so much larger a number of items than used 
to be needed he faces a rather serious condition. ‘fe 
may not have the room for the increased assortmeut, 
and if he provide it he must do so by increasing his 
capital account. If he would carry an increased nuin- 
ber of varieties in equally ample stock as when the 
items were fewer he must also increase his investment 
materially. In addition there are extra handling 
costs, so that the prices he must charge necessarily 
will be higher, introducing a change in methods that 
affects his relations with his customers. 

The average retailer under such circumstances is 
inclined to depend more and more upon prompt ship- 
ments from the mills. If he is successful in arranging 
his sources of supply he may not have to increase his 
investment materially, although of course his business 
becomes more complicated and difficult to handle. He 
does not carry as big a stock of any kind of lumber 
as formerly, but has a larger amount of capital tied 
up, not only in lumber but in the things that go with 
the lumber business. In other words, the lumber re- 
tailer or lumber merchant has come to be like the re- 
tail merchant in any other kind of business. He caters 
to the fashions that have been introduced into his 
trade, although these fashions may not change as rap- 
idly or be as radical as in the dry goods business. 

But the natural disposition of the retail lumberman 
in view of the increased tax upon his skill, ingentity, 
energy and finances to throw the load back on the 
manufacturer or wholesaler compels the latter to carry 
a larger stock at the mills or in the wholesale yards 
and, furthermore, to adjust his business so as to take 
care more promptly and certainly of the increased 
demand for quick shipments, usually of mixed cars. 
This means a greater investment in the plant and 
yard. The yard wholesaler, whether a producer or not, 
must carry a larger stock and one of more complete 
assortments. All of his expenses connected with the 
yard and planing mill and shipping departments are 
increased, and this means an increase in the capital 
required to swing the business. This often requires 
some extension of credit at the banks, perhaps the se- 
curing of absolutely new capital, and in times like 
these new capital is not always easy to secure, even 
by those whose assets are large and whose financial 
strength is unquestioned. 

The retailer objects to the multiplication of the 
items entering into his business, the wholesaler ob- 
jects to the rush order business; but both are inevit- 
able and are the natural result of what on the whole 
is a healthy development of the lumber business. 
Lumber is and has been under fire and the better 
the final distributers of lumber can appeal not merely 
to the needs but to the notions of their customers 
in the better favor will lumber stand with the people. 
Yet the new conditions with both retailer and manu- 
facturer must be taken into account; and the manuv- 
facturer is finding that these new conditions, which 
he himself has been largely responsible for bringing 
into the trade, must be taken care of partly by him 
self. The retailer is dividing the cost with him. 
Seemingly, this one matter of the necessary increase 
in the scope of the retail yard business will account 
for some things that have given concern to producers 
and wholesalers. 





MANY a foolish proposition is being made to reliev: 
the ocean shipping situation in this country, and to add 
to the variety this suggestion is made: That the Gov 
ernment take over as many as it needs of ships of what 
ever flag idle in ports of the United States and operate 
them in carrying the commerce of the country, both ex 
port and import. When they are taken over appraise 
them and pay 5 percent or 6 percent interest on the 
appraised value. At the end of the war retain them 
or surrender them to their owners, as then seems wise, 
in either case making ar equitable adjustment for de- 
preciation ete. Just what number to give to this foolish 
suggestion is unknown, but it must be well up into the 
hundreds, if not the thousands. 
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UERY AND COMMENT. 


WHY PAY FREIGHT ON WASTE? 


BERKELEY, CAL. 

( is a long way from the wool on the grazing sheep’s back 
to the middlemen who weave it and cut it and fit it to the 
ha. ks of 10,000,060 people. Equally long is the way from the 
to sts of the Pacific coast to those who use the wood. Why 
s} uld it be manufactured here? 

ome day there may be an oversupply of freighters on the 
I. itle Ocean and au undersupply of cargoes for the Atlantic. 
Wil they then take logs and squared timbers as ballast 
though the canal to the millmen of the East? 

he Forest Products Federation may decide that the manu- 
fa: turing of wood has not been explored to its limits, and that 
th factories should be nearer to the consumers than to the 
fo.osts. Preservatives of wood may make it slow burning; 
t) u the users and insurers may find less risk in wood. 

o may come greater consumption and thus help the pro- 
ducers, 

lalf of every log is “common” and remains on the Pacific 
costa loss. The cutting and handling of the best half is 
feng done under difficult and losing conditions. If the baser 
half of the log will pay for the transportation of the whole 
los to the center of the great markets in the eastern States 
then it may be that the better half of the log will bring as good 
results as now and the Pacific section will be relieved of the 
loss On Common.—FRANK MILLER, 


LIVE OAK AND ITS USES. 


oes “live oak’ classify as red or white oak, and in what 
dimension should it be cut to find a market for it? 


Snow in his ‘‘ Principal Species of Wood’’ puts live 
oik in a separate classification, stating that oaks nat- 
urally divide themselves into either white, red or live. 
Live oak is the hardest and most durable oak, being 
superior in that respect even to white oak and was much 
used for the building of wooden ships. The present 
governmental policy of forest reserves had its original 
inception with this wood, of which such reserves were 
established by act of Congress in order to conserve the 
supply of naval timber. Live oak is, however, now so 
scarce that most writers on commercial woods do not 
mention it. 

In a commercial way it might be ranked with the 
vhite oaks rather than with the red. Its sapwood is 
nearly white, although its heart wood is light brown or 
ye ilow. The lumber may be used for any given purpose 
where its hardness of ‘working is not too much of a 
drawback, and from the tops, limbs and roots may be 
secured many ‘‘knees’’ for which there is always a 
demand in the building of wooden boats of larger or 
smaller size. Live oak is a very durable wood, its only 
defect being that it is too liable to split in nailing. 

For this wood special uses should be sought which will 
pay a special price, for its hardness and durability are 
a detriment rather than an ———- in the manufac- 
ture of furniture ¢ :. | 


GREETINGS FROM AUSTRALIAN LUMBERMEN. 


BALLINA, NEw SouTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 

We kindly reciprocate the kind feelings from our kinsmen 
of the United States, and it is pleasing to know that you are 
in sympathy with us. We are certain that when this terrible 
war is over you will not be ashamed of the part taken in it by 
your cousins in any part of the world. It is, to say the least, 
very flattering to appeal to us at this juncture to help your 
limbermen in their trade difficulties, especially when we are 
at war and your great nation is at peace. A large number of 

r best manhood has volunteered and left for the front. Our 
own Australian fieet has not been idle, and our boys have 
tuken all the enemy's colonies in the Facific and sunk, cap- 
tured or hunted all their fleets in these seas. The enemy never 
had any right to own those islands; they were discovered by 
Captain Cook. Also a few years ago before federation the 
New Guinea portion was annexed by the sister State of 
jueensland, but the Imperial Government in its fair nation 
treatment allowed the Germans to take possession, which they 
at onee turned into military and naval bases. We do not 
want any more territory; the Australian continent is good 
enough for us. But we are like yourselves ; we want peace and 
object to a gun pointed at our heads. 

Trade has now settled down quietly and our shipping 1s 
working in and out of ports night or day, thanks to Dad's 
and our own powerful little fleet, which idea came to us with 
the visit of the American fleet a few years ago, and brings to 
mind the chorus of a popular song composed to greet the fleet 

Boys of the U. 8S. A., 

Glad we are to greet you ; 
Boys of the U. 8. A., 
Pleased we are to meet you. 

May it always be so! 

The importation of foreign timbers to the State of New 
South Wales is considerable and amounts to over 200,000,000 
feet per annum. More than half of this comes from America. 
The low freights on the large deep sea vessels and your 
cheaper methods of production would easily account for this. 
large resawing and planing mills are now established in all 
the capital cities of the States, especially Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. These mills employ large numbers of hands centered 
in these cities. The men with their unions combined with 
other unions dictate the policy of the country to the labor 
‘overnment which they elect and is now in power through 
vhat they call a caucus. These cities are all pleasantly situ- 
ited with all the luxuries of civilization and a high wage and 
they are not likely to let their representatives vote for a high 
mport duty on timber. It also benefits the large city lumber 
nerchants, so it is not likely that there will be any falling off 
n the importation of timber. As far as our firm is concerned 
ve have practically nothing to do with imported timber; we 
vork all our own, of which we have a large number of varie- 

ies, and most of them command a higher price on the market 
m account of their superiority. 

The eucalyptus and forest varieties are the most plentiful 
in this district. They are very durable, and practically inde- 
<tructible, with the exception of fire. These timbers are used 
ior all parts of a building with the exception of finishing. 
Bridges, wharves, crossarms, spokes, paving blocks, ties, 
‘rucks ete. can be produced in large sizes, heart centered, 
length to about 40 feet or smaller as required. The scrub and 
oft timbers are just the thing for all inside work, moldings, 








linings ete. 
very handsome furniture. 

You can see by this that the country could really do without 
importing any timber if it came to the pinch, but Australians 
love to trade abroad. They think faroff birds have fine 
feathers,—Bacor Bros. 





GULF TIMBER VS. DARIEN TIMBER. 


In the October 24, 1914, number, page 48, under the London 
date line, you mention that a big demand has sprung up for 
pitch pine timbers in the collieries in place of pit props ete., 
and for the sizes of €x6 and 10x10 to the west coast ports as 
much as $26 has been obtained for Gulf timber and $25 a 
thousand feet for Darien goods. Now what I would like to 
know exceedingly well is what is meant by Darien goods, 
as I notice the difference of $1 a thousand feet in price. 


[The above point may not be clear to some others of 
our readers who are not familiar with the ins and outs 
of the yellow pine export trade. Darien, Ga., is upon 
the Atlantic coast and shipments can be made from 
mills in that vicinity at a cheaper charter than from 
Savannah, Pensacola and other points on the Gulf, from 
which vessels must pass around the southern point of 
Florida. This difference in freights also explains the 
difference in foreign quotations; although, of course, it 
is not absolutely necessary for the Darien mills to give 
all this advantage to the buyer, inasmuch as their goods 
are of equal quality.—EbITor. | 


HOW TO PILE SHINGLES IN THE OPEN. 


In issue of January 30, “Piling of Shingles in the Open,” 
in “Query and Comment,” possibly the party desired to know 
whether to pile shingles flat or on edge in the open. My 
experience compels me to pile them flat, for if they are piled 
on edge they will become watersoaked from top to bottom of 
the pile from rain, whereas if they are piled flat only a few 
shingles on top of the pile will be found watersoaked. 
Shingles when piled flat in the open will naturally absorb 
enough moisture from the air to make them in fit condition 
for nailing on the roof without any extra soaking up.—M. 
KINNAVEY, MGr., GEORGE W. CABLE, JR., Fairfield, Iowa. 


[Our correspondent has thought of one angle of this 
case which did not suggest itself in replying to the 
previous inquiry inasmuch as shingles are almost always 
piled flat. As Mr. Kinnavey says, under ordinary con- 
ditions shingles stored in this manner out of doors will 
be in that condition of average humidity which will 
obtain when they are in place upon the roof. A good 
deal of dissatisfaction with wooden shingles has un- 
doubtedly been caused in the past by putting bone-dry 
shingles which had been stored indoors on a roof without 
first reducing them to proper condition of contained 
moisture.—EDITOR. | 


ANOTHER SHINGLE PILING SUGGESTION. 


Under “Query and Comment” in a recent number, I read the 
inquiry as to the best method of piling shingles. Below I 
will give the most satisfactory method I have been able to 
find. Begin in one corner of the platform and place three 
bundles. side by side; at the end of them place three more 
bundles the same way, and across the end of them place two 
bundles lengthwise, with the ends flush with the outside of 
the six bundles. Each subsequent course to be piled the same 
way, except that the two bundles will be reversed each time, 
thus binding the pile. Each course in each square will contain 
2,000 shingles, making them convenient to count.—J. F. 
GIBSON, Potlatch Lumber Company, Lind, Wash. 


[The above writer’s method of piling shingles will 
probably be sufficiently clear from his desc ription. Each 
tier of shingles in a square contains eight bunches, or 

2,000 shingles. In the first two rows there are three 
bunches in each row placed sidewise and in the third 
row two bunches placed crosswise. In the next tier the two 
crosswise bunches would be placed in the first row and 
the second and third will have three bunches each, 
placed sidewise. This is a convenient way of stacking, 
and, as the writes states, greatly facilitates inventorying. 
—EDITOR. } 


WANTED A WOOD TO TAKE THE PLACE OF 
RIGA WHITE WOOD. 


St. Joun, N. B. 

I am looking for a cheap class of timber for export to com- 
pete with the Riga white wood deals imported from the Baltic 
in normal times. It has to be something similar in weight, 
texture, color, grain and smell, and should be nail-holding. 
Eastern Canadian spruce is the nearest substitute so far. The 
bulk is required for box making, for foodstuffs, and conse- 
quently the smell is an important factor. 

If you can name a similar suitable wood and inform me 
from whom it can be obtained I shall be exceedingly obliged.— 
REPRESENTATIVE LONDON IMPORTER. 


[For the benefit of lumbermen who may be interested 
in the foregoing inquiry we reprint the following de- 
scription of the wood from which Riga deals are cut, 
from ‘‘Timber’’ by J. R. Baterden, Assoc. M. Inst. 
C. E. (New York, D. Van Ostrand Company): ‘* 


Spruce or white fir (Picoe ercelsa) produces the timber 
known as “Baltic whitewood” or white deal. It comes‘from 
the same districts as the (Baltic) redwood (Pinus sylvestris, 
Linn), grows to a height of 90 to 100 feet or more, with 
slender trunk, but carries its branches nearer the ground 
than the redwood; hence the great number of knots to be 
found in it. The wood is nearly white in color, a yellowish 
white with sometimes a reddish or brownish tint, straight in 
the grain, light, tough, and elastic but soft, yet more difficult 
to work than redwood, owing to the hardness and great number 
of the small knots it contains, and inferior to it in every way. 
It is a timber which shrinks a good deal, but has only a mod- 
erate thickness of sap, which is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish owing to its being nearly the same color as the heart- 
_wood. In the poor qualities it is the timber largely used by 
the “jerry builder,” and in,a good deal which owners would 
not call by that name; inferior in strength and durability to 
redwood, unfitted for good exterior work, suitable for a cheap 


Rosewood, cedar, cypress and silky oak soul 


description of interior work such as shelves, common tables, 
flooring and paneling, it is used for all the classes of interior 
work for which the better class redwood is used, and is prob- 
ably quite as much used as redwood in ordinary house build- 
ing; some of the best of it is very good, but it is liable to 
shrink if less than an inch thick. A large quantity is used for 
scaffold poles and pit props in mines, of 6 to 8 feet in length 
and 6 to 8 inches in diameter. It is much valued as one of 
the resonance -woods for the bellies of, fiddles and violins, as 
the sycamore and maple are for the backs. Not only is there 
a large trade in planed white as well as yellow boards, which 
are also imported tongued and grooved, but a great quantity 
of manufactured joinery, doors and door frames, window 
frames etc., comes from Norway and Sweden. The best of the 
Norwegian timber is used up for flooring and planed goods 
and manufactured joinery. Spruce forms much the larger 
proportion of the timber used in the toy trade of Austria and 
the Tyrol. Good deals, either yellow or white, should be 
bright in color and close in grain; a dull color and open 
porous grain of a wooly character betoken poor wood. Spruce 
is hardly distinguishable from fir except by the presence of 
resin ducts, which are wanting in the latter. 

The usual trade terms for Baltic timber are as fotiows: 

Logs or baulks, various length and sizes, up to 40 feet long. 

Battens and deals, various lengths, 4 to 9 inches wide and 
© to 4 inches thick; average lengths about 18 feet. 

Planks are pieces of various lengths and thicknesses, 11 
inches wide and over, and 12 feet and upward in length. 

Boards or flooring are pieces 1 inch thick and under. 

Although these names, deals, pianks and battens are stil) 
used they have not the same significance as when Baltic 
timber was confined to the sizes, 7, 9 and 11 inches, and a 
reference to appendix, page 330, will show the almost unlimited 
variety of scantlings from which the timber buyer can now 
make his selection in this wood. 

Great quantities of spruce, especially from the smaller-sized 
trees, are manufactured into pulp for paper. 

Fir is a name indiscriminately applied to the pines, spruces, 
and firs; they come from the same districts in the Baltic. 
The Northern and Scotch pines are often called fir ; the timber 
is used for the same purposes and the quality is similar to 
spruce, from which it is not easily distinguishable, except by 
the absence of resin ducts. 


A NEED FOR A 9-FOOT STUDDING. 

Please give us the name and address of longleaf mills that 
cut 2x4—9-foot.—Inquiry No. 77. 

[There are a number of retail lumber dealers that now 
carry studding in 9-foot lengths for partition purposes 
in the large class of building construction where the 
height of ceiling calls for this length of studding. It is 
more economical, of course, to supply a 9-foot length 
than to sell a 10-foot and lose a foot of waste, or to 
purchase 18-foot at the higher price usually or often pre- 
vailing for this length. A number of yellow pine mills 
supply 2x4 in 9-foot lengths, although not so many as 
should in order completely to meet the demand. This 
inquiry is therefore published and yellow pine manufac- 
turers able to supply this particular length will be fur- 
nished the address upon request, referring to the above 
inquiry number.—EDITor. } 





WANTS NAMES OF DEALERS IN AFRICAN 
WOODS. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

I beg to thank you for your favor of November 20 and for 
the publication of my market report in your issue of that 
date. ‘The services you kindly offer in the concluding para- 
graph of your letter I shall be glad to avail myself of and 
should feel much obliged if you could give me the names of 
(or put me in communication with) dealers or manufacturers 
having interest in the following kinds of wood, which are 
being exported in fair quantities from Hamburg to your 
country: African mahogany, African Okoume and African 
ebony.—G. BRUMMER, JR., NACHFL. 

[The inquirer has been referred to a number of 
American manufacturers and dealers, but is here referred 
to other readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who may 
be interested in securing these woods from Germany.— 
EDITOR. | 





LARGE YIELD FROM TWO LOGS. 


‘ SAGINAW, MICH. 
What would you think of getting 365 feet of lumber from 
two 12-inch logs 6 feet long, which would be the same, of 
course, as one log 12 feet long? Of course, you are too polite 
to say what you think. However, I can imagine what you are 
thinking—something like the old refrain, “Sounds to me like 
a lie.”—E. C. MERSHON. 

[Not knowing how to classify the above, whether as 
an enigma or a conundrum or some other form of a puz- 
zle, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN took advantage of a visit 
from Mr. Mershon this week to get its classification and 
its answer. And this is what Mr. Mershon had to say: 

This thing comes from an actual occurrence, when in our 
shops we got 365 feet from two 6-foot, 12-inch logs. How we 
happened to do this was that a short time ago I was in a 
modern cigar box factory and found them sawing lumber in: 
what seemed to me a more or less obsolete fashion and, not 
only this, but in a way which resulted in a lot of short and 
narrow stock that was a drug on the market. Therefore I 
proposed that two 12-inch logs be sent to us at Saginaw, 
Mich., that we might saw them up and see what we could get 
out of them. They specified that the material should plane 
perfectly on both sides 7/32 of an inch thick and that they 
wanted as much 6-inch stock as they could get. When we 
finished sawing the logs we found that each log yielded 
practically the same amount—I think there was a difference 
of only 4 feet. The two logs yielded 365 feet ot perfect cigar 
box lumber, so far as thickuess, planing and edging were con- 
cerned, but of course we tuok no account of shakes, worm 
holes and other defects. Not only this, but we found that we 
could plane the stock considerably plumper than the required 
thickness. Instead of planing the pieces 7/32-inch, as re- 
quired, most of them were planed exactly 44-inch, although a 
small percentage was planed 1/64 scant of 4%. <A curious fact 
about this was the small amount necessary te plane the sawed 
side of the cigar box material; exactly 1/64 of an inch re- 
moved all of the marks of the saw. This shows what a little 
forethought and care can accomplish. 





—EpITor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Gradually but surely the business situation is adjust- 
ing itself to the conditions brought about by the Euro- 
pean calamity. The fact has forcibly been brought 
home to the business man that it was up to him to bestir 
himself and preach confidence, for that seems to be the 
principal lack in making normal business. The in- 
dustries have about reached the conclusion that it is 
not a safe proposition to wait until the end of the Euro- 
pean war before they resume doing business on an ap- 
proximately normal basis, because this colossal calamity 
is liable to drag on for another year or more, instead 
of ending in a few months, as some surmise. Business 
sentiment is more reassuring as the weeks go by and the 
central West and Northwest are exceedingly prosperous 
because of bountiful crops sold at big prices, and there 
has been an added improvement from the South and 
from the New England States. Orders are increasing 
in volume and a confident expectation is that the early 
spring months will see a marked change for the better. 
The general run of activity may be delayed possibly 
until the new crop outturn can be estimated. One thing 
sure is that there is an abundance of cheap money to 
carry on legitimate business. The export business is 
increasing and is being carried on on a larger scale 
than for several months. 

7 2 * 


The railroads, on which lumber manufacturers have 
been pinning their faith since the recent advance in 
freight rates, are gradually increasing their buying and 
much encouragement is to be derived from this fact. 
The Illinois Central has placed an order for 1,000 re- 
frigerator cars and it is figuring on buying 100 more 
gondola cars. (©. F. Parker, vice president in charge 
of the Illinois Central Railroad’s 3 purchases, in an inter- 
view which appeared in the daily press on Thursday 
stated that this business was placed because he believed 
the outlook was brightening. He said: ‘‘It is all 
capitalization of our optimistic feeling. The railroads 
are quick to seize upon an indication, and we have not 
let up on our buying. Business men everywhere are 
optimistic. The manufacturers of the middle West are 
all confident, and that means business. The outlook is 
excellent for the railroads, and they are next to agri- 
eulture in importance. The roads already have given 
contracts amounting to millions of dollars, but there 
will be more buying than ever within the next two 
months. The opening up in weather conditions will 
give employment to thousands of rough laborers on con- 
struction and other right-of-way work and cleaning up. 
This usually begins about March 1. No one expects a 
heavy yield in new construction, but the lines will con- 
tinue projects now contracted for. The American rail- 
road supply houses have had tremendous possibilities 


opened up to them by the war. 
buy in England 


Foreigners who used to 
and Germany have been making in- 


quiries in the United States. Several big contracts 
already have been closed, I understand.’’ Other large 


trunk lines are expected also to be in the market for 
large quantities of lumber shortly. The actual influence 

of this upon the lumber situation is certainty of increased 
sales in the amount of car material and car material ties 
ete., and while the movement of lumber just now is 
only moderate it is by no means at a low level, and 
taking into consideration the fact that building permits 
in many of the larger cities are increasing steadily the 
actual consumption of lumber during the coming season 
should be large. As an example, “Chicago issued 146 
permits the last week, as against 80 the previous week, 
judging by which it also is shown that notwithstanding 
the many vicissitudes in financial and commercial circles 
building has not died from winter exposure and may be 
looked to as means of marketing a good share of the 
lumber stock that will change hands in the spring. 

* * * 

Woodworking industries generally find that they have 
not as much cause for complaint as they had a month 
or so ago, although they have not broken themselves of 
the habit formed early last year of buying not more 
than sufficient lumber to meet immediate needs, and they 
will probably not change their attitude so long as prices 
are likely to remain practically stationary. Millwork 
factories are generally busy, as are also the flooring 
people. Only one thing is necessary to make them 
happy, and that is an improvement in general business 
throughout the country. While production is sufficient 
to meet current wants it is still below the average in 
the South and West, and the conservative spirit that 
has been shown in those sections will enable the manu- 
facturer to approach the spring trade with no indication 
of an over-production, a fact that should result in en- 
hanced values when the spring demand puts in an appear- 
ance. 

* * * 

Yellow pine conditions are on the uptrend. Trade in 
the Southwest is picking up steadily. Texas business, 
while not by any means normal, shows much improve- 
ment. With easy money and with financial conditions 
rapidly becoming better the southern pine manufacturer 
believes that the worst is behind him. Dimension con- 
tinues scarce and in many cases only enough new timber 
has been made to supply the order files, so there is 
not much chance of over-production. The railroads 
during the last two weeks have bought many million 
feet of southern pine. In Mississippi trade is fair, 
with the eall principally for dimension; building opera- 
tions are steadily increasing. Several of the Mississippi 


MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 


General. 


Testimony that Federal Judge A. G. Dayton, of the 
Northern District of West Virginia, had spoken in a deroga- 
tory manner of the United Mine Workers of America was 
presented to the subcommittee of the House investigating the 
charges against Judge Dayton, when the hearing opened’ at 
Wheeling, W. Va., February 15. 

David F. Shanahan, a “wet” Republican, was elected speaker 
of the lower house of the Illinois Legislature February 16 
after a deadlock of seven weeks. 

The new $2,400,000 munic iy al tuberculosis sanitarium in 
Chicago, the most complete institution of its kind in the 
United States, was dedicated February 16. 

Miss Elizabeth Kolb, of Germantown, Pa., has been chosen 
by Secretary Daniels to christen the new battleship Penn- 
sylvania at Newport News March 16. 

Both houses of the Alabama legislature February 10 passed 
over Governor Henderson's veto the liquor antiadvertising 
bill which prevents newspapers published in the State carrying 
liquor advertising and papers published outside the State 
carrying such advertisements to be circulated by sale in 
Alabama. It also prevents liquor advertising by circular, 
billboards, display or otherwise. 

Mathew A. Schmidt, 34 years old, was arrested at New 
York City February 138 as a fugitive from justice on an indict- 
ment found in Los Angeles in October, 1910, charging him 
with having been implicated in dynamiting the Los Angeles 
Times Building, resulting in the loss of twenty-one lives. 

Celebration services over the completion of a century of 
peace between the Unite d States and Great Britain were held 
s* nearly 100,000 places of worship in the United States and 

Canada February 14. 

The State supreme court February 13 upheld the 
prohibition law on all points. 

The New York food committee, of which George W. Perkins 
is chairman, submitted its report February 14, recommending 
an immediate embargo on the exportation of wheat to prevent 
further increase in the price of bread. Mayor Mitchel has 
forwarded the report to President Wilson. 

Belgium’s population has been reduced by about 600,000 as a 
result of the war and her condition presents a situation with- 
out parallel in history, says a report issued February 14 at 
New York by the Rockefeller Foundation from its War Relief 
Commission, sent to investigate the effects of the war upon 
noncombatants, 

At a meeting of the Western Society of Engineers at Chi- 
cago February 16 resolutions were adopted, asking aid from 
the army engineeis to enable them to be ready to give efficient 
military service if this country sheuld be involved in war. 

Because of “humanitarian reasons” the Electro Steel Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, asked by the Pittsburgh foreign trade 
commission to bid on a contract to furnish part of an order of 
1,000,000 drop forge shells valued at $4,000,000 wanted by 
the British Government, has declined to make an estimate. 

Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Federal industrial rela- 
tions commission, which has been investigating the great 
philanthropic foundations, in a statement at Kansas City 
February 15 declared that John D. Rockefeller, sr., dominates 
the Rockefeller foundation, which can apply the enormous 


Arizona 


power of money it controls to almost any purpose it chooses. 


William Ruf, a gun pointer on the United States battleship 
Teras, set a new world’s record in marksmanship with big 
guns during the recent target practice off the Virginia Capes. 
He is credited with eight straight hits with a 14-inch gun, 
shooting at a moving target 12 miles away. 

Winners of the medals awarded through the American 
Museum of Safety for Meritorious Work in the promotion of 
methods for the conserving of life received their awards 
February 10 at the annual session of the organization at 
New York. Scientific American medal was awarded to Glenn 
S. Williamson, mechanical superintendent of the New York 
World and the Shurlac Safety Elevator Company (Inc.) ; the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company medal to Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago; the Louis Livingston seamen medal 
to Surg. Gen. William C. Gorgas; the F. H. Harriman memo- 
rial medal to the New York Central Railroad Company, and 
the Arthur N. Brady memorial medal to the Boston Elevated 


tailway. f 
Washington. 


President Wilson's ship purchase bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives early February 17 by a vote of 
215 to 121 and was sent to the Senate. 

Loans and discounts on the books of the national banks of 
the United States at the close of business December 31, 1914 
amounted to $6,347,686,510, an increase over October 31 of 
porate the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
measure had been pending in Congress fourteen years. 

The Federal Reserve Board February 12 issued regulations 
governing the discount or purchase of bankers’ acceptances. 

The House February 15 rejected the bill proposing to incor- 
porate the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The 
measure had been pending in’Congress fourteen years. 

The Senate voted unanimously February 15 to inquire into 
alleged lobbying by agents of the shipping trust against the 
Government ship purchase bill and into intimations of nego- 
tiations for options on belligerent ships to be sold to the 
Government, 

Foreign trade during the week ended February 13 netted 
the United States a favorable balance of $30,320,607, accord- 
ing to returns from the thirteen principal customs districts 
announced February 16 by the Department of Commerce. 
Compared with the prece ding week, this was a decrease in the 
balance of $6,813,619. 

tepresentative Tavenner, of Illinois, made charges in the 
House February 15 that a ring of war munitions manufactur- 
ers is raking off $7,000,000 in exorbitant and illegitimate 
profits and that General Crozier, General Humphreys and other 
army and navy officers are closely connected with these con- 
cerns. 

The army appropriation bill as reported February 11 by the 
Senate military affairs committee carries $102,928,875, a net 
increase of $1,873,069 over the bill passed by the House, 
Estimates of the War Department called for $104,209,000. 

The twelve Federal reserve banks gained more than $3,000,- 
000 in gold during the week, according to the statement of 
their condition Fébruary 12, made public February 13 by the 
Federal reserve board. 

Postmaster General Burleson February 13 announced new 
arrangements for one new mail train between Chicago and Los 
Angeles which will make the run in 64 hours and 10 minutes 
over the Santa Fe. 


The House February 13 passed the sundry civil appropria- 





mills are working on large special timbers. 
in better demand and sill and framing orders are ore 
numerous. The excellent prospects for a good wieat 
yield in Kansas the coming season have resulted in 
considerable movement of wheat from granaries and this 
has placed a lot of ready cash in the hands of the 
farmers, who, therefore, will be in position to carry out 
any building plans they made for this spring. In 
Orleans the mills are ‘still holding the advance pur in 
effect several weeks ago. Yard stock is in fair eal! and 
dimension is selling from $1 to $1.50 more than jp 
November. Coastwise shipping continues to move and 
the foreign export trade would be much heavier if | sere 
were vessels to carry cargoes, but the rates are altog ther 
too high, the risk of seizure being too great to su 
this branch of the industry. 
* * * 
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Hardwood reports from the leading markets vary ag 
to the actual status of the hardwood trade. Some ndi- 
cations point to material improvement, while others 
would seem to show that the market is barely holdin,: its 
own. Business is gradually increasing in volume, |iow- 
ever, and prices on some items show an improven ut; 
this is especially true of quartered and plain oak. Some 
inquiries have been afloat covering fair sized quantities 
of material for factory trade, but there is not much 
reaching forward, as buyers are still disposed to con- 
servatism in figuring on the future. Red gum is slow; 
sap gum in the higher grades is selling rather freely, 

Ash is steady. Cottonwood is quiet in uppers, but the 
lowers are moving readily. Northern hardwoods are 
about holding their own as to prices and mills stocks are 
accumulating somewhat. As a rule the northern hard- 
woods, however, are in strong hands and manufacturers 
are not eager to sell on the present basis, believing that 
they will get their price a little later. 

* * * 


me 


Conditions on the Pacifie coast are unchanged as to 
actual orders. There is a growing sentiment, however, 
that conditions will change for the better shortly, the 
railroads showing an inclination to get into the market. 
Some of them ‘have already been placing orders for 
small quantities of material. It is understood that the 
Denver & Rio Grande has placed an order for 10,000,000 
feet of railroad ties. Lineyards are also out with in- 
quiries. Cedar siding holds stationary in spite of the 
limited demand. Export trade has dropped off to almost 
nothing, owing to the high rates charged to Europe. 
Redwood prices are unchanged, notwithstanding the fact 
that the demand is limited. Spruce is moving fairly 
well and the hemlock market has also improved recently. 
Red cedar shingles are in poor demand, clears ranging 
from $1.65 to $1.70 and stars selling at $1.40. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


tion bill, carrying $126,000,000, 


pension bill, carrying $165,000,000, 


The militia division of the War Department February 14 
issued a circular giving details of the department's plans for 


various 
States into field armies ready to respond without confusion 


organizing the regular army and the militia of the 


to a call for emergency service. 





FOREIGN. 


_ The Spanish Government has appealed to the Powers for 
joint action to end what is termed a state of anarchy in 


Mexico. 

President Poincare of Fr: 
authorizing the issue of § 
bearing 5 percent interest, 
50 centimes and payable at par in 1925. 

The inquiry into the affairs of 






0,000,000 national defense bonds, 


arrested at Paris in August, 1913 
breach of trust, 
a shortage 
has been committed for trial at the next assizes., 


The Peruvian ministerial crisis, which became acute at the 
end of last month when the introduction into Congress of the 


budget brought about a discussion of the country’s finances, 
culminated February 14 in the resignation of the entire cabi- 
net. 


The trial of Gen. Christian De Wet and other leaders of the 
Britain, who are 
an at Bloemfontein February 16. 


South African rebellion against 
charged with high treason, beg 


The Italian Government February 12 appropriated $34,000,- 
000 for further military expenses up to July, 1915 


The French Chamber of Deputies February 12 
bill prohibiting the sale of absinthe. 


Great 


James Creelman, the American journalist, author and war 


correspondent, died at Berlin, Germany, February 12. 


The protocol of the anti-opium convention of 1912, which 
aims at the suppression of the opium traffic and international 
traffic in cocaine and other noxious and habit- forming drugs, 
The Hague February 12 by Henry Van Dyke, 
the American minister to the Netherlands; Tang Tsing Fou, 
the Netherlands min- 


was signed at 


the Chinese minister, 
ister of foreign affairs. 


and M. Loudon, 


The Dominion Government has asked the United States 
the American side of the international 


to place guards on 
boundary at highway co rail approaches to Canada. 


Renewed earthquake shocks occurred February 15 in parts 
of the district in central Italy visited by seizmie disturbances 


several weeks ago. 

It has been announced in Lahore, 
Albe, of that city, has invented a “phonoscope,” 
which enables the totally deaf to perceive sounds, 
speech and music, by means of the eye. 


India, 


Emile Charles Waldteufel, a noted French composer, dicd 


February 16 at Paris at the age of 78 years. 


Captain Erdmann, commander of the 
Bluecher, who was among those 


January 25, died at Edinburgh, 
pneumonia. 


He was one of the greatest gun authorities in the 
German navy. 





and began a debate on the 


ance February 15 signed a decree 
at the emission price of 96 frances 


Armand Deperdussin, the 
well known inventor and manufacturer of ae raphe ines, who was 
3, on a charge of forgery and 
: has been completed and shows, it is alleged, 
of $5,600,000, a Paris bank being the creditor. He 


‘adopted the 


that a Professor 
the use of 
such is 


German cruiser 
‘ i rescued during the battle 
between British and German squadrons in the North Sea 
Scotland, February 16 froin 
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While the great bankers of the metropolis and 
allied groups and syndicates, all internationally related 
aul in sympathetic touch, are absorbed in adjusting 
op rations to current extraordinary conditions result- 
iny from the tremendous conflict in Europe, the aver- 
age business man is waiting for the good times that 
the oracles are predicting shall soon overspread the 
United States. The growing balance of our trade 
against Europe consequent on exportations of grain, 
flour, munitions of war, material of various kinds 
necded for the fighting forces, is strongly featured as 
a reason why prosperity should come to this country. 
That while the war continues this country must supply 
the belligerent nations with foodstuffs, fabricated arti- 
cles of all sorts, as well as much of all sorts that enter 
into the activities of war is figured out and empha- 
sized. This, it is contended, must be so to an increas- 
ing extent while hostilities continue and for a 
lengthened period after peace shall be restored. As 
an effect of our heavy exportations, and the resultant 
trade balance in favor of this country, foreign ex- 
change must continue to be in our favor, thus placing 
this country in the way of becoming a creditor instead 
of a debtor nation as heretofore. Such a situation 
should tend to enable us to pay our debts in Europe 
without having to absorb back the immense volume of 
corporate securities held in that part of the world, at 
ruinous discounts. Thus conditions of our interna- 
tional finances will go through a process of rebalancing 
that will redound to the good of the country and 
assure prosperity for years. 


* * * 


Writers in the financial and news press, public speak- 
ers authoritatively voicing the opinion and wishes of 
the big corporations and their supporting bankers, are 
assuring the business public that we are in the begin- 
ning of a great boom in industry, trade and general 
business, and are exhorting to general confidence and a 
procedure to active endeavor under that incentive. 
But this assuring counsel and urgency to action is out 
of proportion to actual results in the forward move- 
ment. Probably this feature is only natural at this 
season of the year. The winter months are not usually 
characterized by revival of business, especially if they 
follow a preceding season of depression. In any year 
we have to wait until April for any strong indications 
of what business, especially of the larger sort, is to be 
during the season as a whole. This winter the usual 
silence in respect to anything like expansive under- 
takings is emphasized and there are sufficient reasons 
therefor. The present aspect of the paramount war- 
ring nations is not favorable to a near ending of the 
conflict. The desperate attitude of Germany in the 
matter of isolating Britain within a maritime war 
zone, to say nothing of the complications in which this 
country may be involved in that measure, is not re- 
assuring to our oversea commerce. While the more 
dreadful possibilities may be dispelled by reassuring 
utterances from Germany, we shall have to await de- 
velopments before we can fully know what the results 
of that power’s desperate undertaking will be. Then 
there is Mexico, the embroilment of which lately has 
developed complicated phases not reassuring of peaceful 
relations to that country that will be favorable to busi- 
ness confidence. 


* * * 


Thus it appears that while the oracles of finance 
and big business are assuring the people that affairs 
domestie and foreign are tending to another period of 
prosperity in this country there is a continued hesi- 
tancy about making forward commitments, and the 
average business man is inclined to a policy of waiting 
for more distinct and positive developments. He is 
buying and assuming obligations mainly for the near 
future, and especially is avoiding expansion in credit. 
In this he is following the counsel of the bankers—in 
fact, is under necessity to do that, for those wise 
guardians of credit continue to caution against under- 
takings that do not give reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess. An especial feature of the situation should be 
taken into constant account. Business failures, taking 
the country at large, have been many. These casual- 
ties entail much dislocation of business relations and 
loss to creditors, the effects of which have more or less 
paralyzed industry, trade and financial resources in 
large districts of the country. In such localities the 
passage of time will be required before rehabilitation, 
restoration of resources, activity and courage to pro- 
-eed with normal business activities can be assured. 
In instances of failure, also, it happens that men who 
have been stalwarts in the business community are 
lown and out, and as an essential to resumption of 
community enterprise and endeavor new men must 
take the place of those that have been bowled over, 
and that requires the lapse of time before the power 
and agency of the novitiates can get their bearings 
and foothold. Thus, in the general consideration a 
sudden revival of business at large can not be ex- 
pected, though there may be a considerable approach 
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to it during the spring months if events shall mainly 
favor such result. 
* * 

Within recent time utterances of prominent men in 
the several departments of business have been di- 
rected to the purpose of inspiring the people with the 
belief that the tide has turned in favor of an oncoming 
prosperity. All the well-worn arguments with that 
object in.view are reémphasized, such as the growing 
balance of this country’s trade against war-cursed 
Europe, the resultant better condition in respect to 
the home gold supply, the drop in the English rate of 
exchange, the restoration of investment activity as 
reflected in operations on the exchanges, the abun- 
dance of loanable funds and the moderate charges for 
use thereof, the late improvement in the steel trade, 
the relief in strained relations between the national 
Government and the railroads, and other indications of 
revived interest in several of the leading departments 
of business. The expression of such sentiments is wel- 
comed by the business public as well as by those out of 
employment, since there has been a long and distressful 
waiting for such relief. We must admit several recent 
occurrences and tendencies favorable to the railroads, 
indicating a more liberal disposition of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the present national adminis- 
tration toward those important commercial and invest- 
ment interests. The latest manifestation of this is in 
the decision in the intermountain freight rate case, since 
it grants the transcontinental railroads permission to 
make rates between Missouri River points and the Pacific 
coast that provide for rate adjustments, both in relation 
to intermountain points and competition with the Pan- 
ama Canal, that will go far to abate the rate contro- 
versy that so long has prevailed between intermountain 
and Coast shippers. 

* * * 


Some revival of the steel industry since the year’s be- 
ginning is generally conceded. Reports continue to 
differ as between the more optimistic and the extreme, 
conservative view. The latter proclaims that during the 
current month operations of the plants will average be- 
tween 55 and 60 percent capacity. In order to show 
an increase in unfilled orders, which is always the desire 
of the operators, a daily increase of 10,000 to 15,000 
tons on the part of the combined plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation will be necessary. Effort is 
being made to secure such a result for the sake of its 
effect on the selling value of the corporation’s securities 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which is much de- 
sired by the investment and speculative interests. Oper- 
ations of the corporation in December and January 
were at the rate of over 30,000 tons a day, including 
renewal of large contracts, so that in order to make a 
favorable comparison February operations will have to 
show an incoming business near the maximum capacity 
of 45,000 tons a day. Though several of the independent 
mills are said to be operating more capacity than those 
of the United States Steel Corporation our authority 
concludes that, taking the industry as a whole, present 
operations must be between 55 and 60 percent of ca- 
pacity, compared to 35 to 45 percent last fall. Thus 
the gain that has been made is of sufficient distinct- 
ness to attract attention and inspire hopefulness in 
all departments of business, since the steel interest is 
considered the barometer of general trade and industry 
throughout the country. 


* * * 


Next to the steel industry the state of the wheat 
market during current time is being watched with in- 
tense interest, other grains sharing in that attention. 
After a prolonged period of upward tendency, on Satur- 
day last prices in Chicago May wheat broke 914 cents 
a bushel, or 3 cents lower than any price touched before 
in the current month. This drop was duly reflected on 
the New York Consolidated Stock Exchange, where 
wheat is dealt in. In Chicago the high price during 
February has been $1.67 and the low price $1.50. In 
New York the high has been $1.75 and the low $1.50%. 
These prices compare with $1.24%4 high and $1.17% low 
in Chicago and $1.32%4 and $1.32%4, respectively, in 
New York, in November. The direct causes of the 
_drop in wheat prices have been the conjectured effect 
on oversea shipments and the destined delivery thereof 
in the announced blockade in the seas surréunding Great 
Britain and Ireland, by means of submarines of the 
German naval forces. Other influential considerations 
are the expected increased shipments of wheat from Ar- 
gentina, Australia and India and possibly from Russia 
should the British succeed in demolishing the forts on 
the Dardanelles Straits, thus opening that estuary to 
the shipments to western Europe of Russian wheat, 
which so far during the war has had no outlet. When 
wheat prices broke last Saturday corn became weak, but 
prices of oats were well sustained and active. On Mon- 
day wheat regained strength and reacted to the position 
of prices at the market close on last Friday. Much dis- 
cussion has followed and some data are being published 
about the quantity of wheat remaining in first hands, 
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as well as in country warehouses, though no definite re- 
sults have been reached in that respect. Considerable 
agitation favors a Government embargo on foreign sales 
and shipments, measures urged in behalf of safeguard- 
ing a sufficient home supply. But so far such advocacy 
has reached only a hortative stage. Yet the wheat and 
other grain supplies are matters of much solicitude 
among consumers and traders in the country at large, 
a concernment that may be dissipated when the facts 
are fully ascertained. 
* * * 


Exports of cotton and facilities therefor continue to 
be matters of great public solicitude and in that respect 
well compare with the general concern in respect to grain 
as potent factors in the revival of business conditions 
in this country. If the great crop of the present year 
shall be exchanged for money, even at no greater price 
than 8 cents a pound, there wil! be a heavy conversion 
of the raw material into available funds as a factor 
for the restoration of prosperity to the country at large. 
Exports for the week ended on February 15 totaled 
482,799 bales, which exceeded the record for this season 
of the year. Good authority declares that were condi- 
tions normal throughout the world without much doubt 
spinners would take the entire surplus of this year’s 
crop at present prices in order to protect themselves 
against a possible future shortage. But owing to pres- 
ent abnormal conditions European merchants and spin- 
ners, who generally are the largest buyers, have neither 
the credit to make forward purchases nor the assurance 
that they will be able to sell the goods producable from 
the cotton if they invested in it. 


* * * 


While admittedly foreign exchange, as determined in 
London, has fallen to a record low rate, there is said 
to be a good deal of mystery as to the probability of 
any free movement of gold into this country. Recent 
quotations for sterling have brought’ the market to a 
low level and one that had not been witnessed since 
October, 1907, which was thought to presage a con- 
siderable inflow of the yellow metal. The bankers of 
the metropolis are now questioning as to whether the 
experience of 1907 is to be repeated at this period. 
A good authority in New York declares the likelihood 
that any gold will be imported from Europe direct is 
improbable. If gold is to come to this country in any 
considerable quantity it must be taken from the Bank 
of England’s holdings at Ottawa, Canada. Bankers are 
questioning as to what rate would have to be paid as 
an inducement sufficient to draw the metal from the 
Canadian source for shipment to New York. As is well 
understood, the Bank of England will not refuse to sell 
its gold, for that would be tantamount to default on its 
notes. Already the Bank of England has released 
$2,500,000 of gold for shipment to New York. It is 
thought to be obvious, however, that with the enormous 
exports of products and merchandise from this coun- 
try, and the enforced curtailment of the tourist busi- 
ness with the expenditures of American people in the old 
country thus cut off, the Bank of England can not 
hinder the flow of gold to the United States much 
longer. If London should refuse to let gold go to 
America a continued decline of sterling exchange would 
follow, which would be to the disadvantage of Britain 
and the Allies, since it would mean an addition to the 
price of goods on this side the ocean. 


* * * 


Since the beginning of this year, up to a late date 
this month, corporate financing in the United States had 
amounted to $310,000,000. In the first six weeks of the 
year all but about $75,000,000 more had been done in 
refunding, which will replace maturing issues that will 
take up capital enough to provide for the intended new 
issues. This statement does not include the Canadian 
provincial and municipals, of which about $25,000,000 
has been taken over by New York bankers. It is also 
in addition to our own municipal financing. Therefore 
security sales and offerings in this country since Janu- ‘ 
ary 1 have totaled over $400,000,000. The Wall Street 
Journal declares that not since the first month of 1913 
has corporate financing been undertaken on such a large 
seale as during the first month and a half of this year. 
This might have been expected since there was so much 
readjustment and refunding that had to be done in 
order to escape serious difficulties by a large number of 
corporations. 

* a * 


Of the $310,000,000 of corporate financing already 
done this year over one-half, up to the middle of the 
month, had been placed with investors. This is a signifi- 
cant showing, indicating--that there were funds to be 
invested and plenty of the owners thereof who had faith 
enough in corporate securities to take chances in them. 
There is said to be left but little more than the $100,- 
000,000 New York Central convertible 6 percent de- 
bentures and St. Paul general and refunding mortgage 
5 percent convertible issue, or approximately $29,500,000, 
yet to be passed upon by investors. 
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SPRINKLER SYSTEMS ABOLISH FIRE HAZARD. 


An Insurance Engineer Proves Their Efficiency — Practicable for the Small Home — Cities Can Be Made Confl: 
ration-proof—Absolute Dependability of the Sprinkler in All Structures. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 16.—In a remarkable interview 
given a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Fred J. Hoxie, an insurance engineer of national 
standing, and a special insurance inspector of the 
widest practical experience, declared today that the 
automatic sprinkler system can be applied to ordinary 
dwelling houses at slight expense, making residential 
districts almost entirely immune from fire hazard. 

His investigations and past experience have demon- 
strated the practicability of the automatic sprinkler 
in residences, he asserted, and that a frame house 
with sprinklers is far safer and much more comfortable 
and artistic than a building constructed from cellar 
foundation to roof of the most expensive incombustible 
building materials on the market. 

Mr. Hoxie is connected with the inspection depart- 
ment of the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
with headquarters at 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
His utterances on the subject of fire prevention are 
authoritative; they are not idle theories, but a propo- 
sition based on scientific facts proved in the school of 
practical experience. 

Behind Mr. Hoxie is the prestige of the success of 
the mutual fire insurance companies whose common 
sense methods of solving insurance problems have 
saved thousands of dollars for insured risks and should 
be an example to the stock companies, whose blind 
pursuit of profits has led them to conceal important 
statistical information and initiate a war on wood 
rather than risk reduction of their high rates by re- 
quiring property owners to adopt more reasonable 
methods of fire prevention. 

Said Mr. Hoxie: 

This is a lumber-using country, hopelessly. Frame con- 
struction is here to stay. It is a waste of effort for those 
who are seeking to reduce our tremendous fire loss in this 
country to attempt to do so by requiring that all our 
buildings must be constructed of incombustible materials. 
The way to reduce the fire loss is to prevent fires. You 
can’t prevent fires by requiring that a building shall be 
an incombustible stove full of inflammable contents. You 
must prevent the contents from burning, and if you can 
prevent a fire from starting inside it doesn’t make much 
difference what material the building itself is made of. 

He was reading the forty-fifth annual report of the 
commissioner of insurance of Wisconsin when the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative called on Mr. 
Hoxie this morning. He called the interviewer’s atten- 
tion to these two striking paragraphs at the top of 
page 36 of Commissioner Herman L. Ekern’s report: 

The congested parts of our cities can be made con- 
flagration and fireproof immediately. A complete sprinkler 
equipment will do this for an entire city district the same 
as it now does this for an entire mercantile or manu- 
facturing plant. The whole cost is ordinarily repaid from 
the reductions in the insurance premiums during four to 
eight years. An investment would be considered good 
anywhere that pays for itself in this time and yields an 
equal profit each year afterward. This has the added 
advantage of giving practical immunity from business 
interruptions and loss of property and life by fire. 

There is no financial, physical or engineering reason 
why this should not be done. Every interest of the 
property owner makes it desirable. There are two 
reasons why it has not been done. One is indifference and 
lack of information on the part of the property owners 
and the public. The other is the perhaps largely un- 
conscious opposition of those who handle the large in- 
surance premiums which would be cut to half or one- 
fourth, or even less, by such change, 

‘“That,’’ said Mr. Hoxie, ‘‘is absolute truth. It is 
as true of the single family frame dwelling house as it 
is of an apartment house, or a factory, or a city busi- 
ness block. The sprinkler fire protection is just as 
practical for your home or mine as it is for a cotton 
mill, The expense would be comparatively insignifi- 
cant, since within a dozen years at the most the sav- 
ings on insurance premiums should more than cover the 
initial cost of installing the sprinklers and eliminating 
the fire hazard from that building as long as the build- 
ing stands. 

‘*You can’t make every city fireproof, in the sense 
that nothing in it will burn. But you can prevent fires 
from starting. A city of wooden buildings well sprink- 
lered and properly inspected is a better insurance risk 
than a city of fireproof construction unsprinklered. 
The Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies always 
favor slow-burning construction with sprinkler protec- 
tion. Let the owner construct his building of the ma- 
terial best suited for his purpose, and then let the 
insurance engineer show him how to protect that build- 
ing from fire.’’ 


The Lumberman’s Shortcomings. 


That Mr. Hoxie held no brief for the lumbermen he 
thoroughly convinced the interviewer by the plain- 
spoken way he called attention to what he considers 
the lumbermen’s own shortcomings and the wrong atti- 
tude the lumber trade has taken in meeting the attacks 
made upon wooden construction. 

He believes that lumbermen should first of all recon- 
cile themselves to the fact that there are a few things 
which can not be best made of wood. After that, he 
says, it should be easier to compromise with the fire 
prevention enthusiasts who seem to want wood to be 
entirely eliminated from the human scheme of things, 
to be pushed quite off the universe, in fact. 











In his opinion lumbermen should not meet these 
overzealous persons with a club, but rather with sound 
reasoning and demonstrate to them with practical tests 
that protection from fires is more efficient than seek- 
ing to prevent fires by making houses of fireproof 
materials. Said Mr. Hoxie: 


You lumber people talk as if a man builds his mill of 
concrete because he has been persuaded such a mill won’t 
burn. You lumbermen yourselves build some of your 
mills of steel. You use steel so the mill won’t vibrate; 
not so it won’t burn. You put in sprinklers so the chips 
and the sawdust won’t burn. 

That’s the best practice. Use the material best suited 
for your purpose. If a man needs unusual strength and 
rigidity he may use steel and concrete. If wood will give 
him the best results he may use wood. 

Thus far the problem of fire prevention has been dealt 
with from the standpoint of construction rather than of 
occupancy. The Edison fire has proved that you can 
have the best fireproof building in the world, but a com- 
bustible occupancy will make it more dangerous than a 
combustible building would be with occupancy protected. 


A Case in Point. 


I recently inspected a large wagon factory where 
quantities of benzine were used, where there were large 
dipping tanks full of highly inflammable paint, but where 
there were not any sprinklers. The owner had built his 
factory so that he considered the building to be abso- 
lutely fireproof. He was surprised to learn that his plant 
would be rated a poor risk and that his insurance would 
call for a very high premium. 

“Why,” he said, ‘‘this building cost me $1.50 a foot! 
I have met every requirement of construction to make 
it fireproof. I should be given the minimum rate. Why 
should I be charged the same rate as a man who has used 
regular construction costing him only $1 a foot?”’ 

I told him that his fireproof building was a more haz- 
ardous risk than a wooden building would be with the 
occupancy protected with sprinklers. He couldn't see it 
then, but he had to pay the same rate he would if he 
had constructed his factory of wood. Where he had to 
pay 1.00 percent for his insurance, with sprinklers 0.10 
percent would have been a reasonable rate. I believe he 
has now decided that it will be cheaper to put in 
sprinklers. 

I believe there is no question in anybody’s mind of the 
advantage of a sprinklered building when the facts are 
brought home to them. 


Advantages of the Sprinklered Dwelling House. 


But it was of the advantages of the sprinklered 
dwelling house that Mr. Hoxie spoke principally. He 
had facts and figures to show that the cost of putting 
a sprinkler system in a small single house would be 
only about $50, while for a large house of a dozen 
rooms or so the cost would be around $100. This is 
assuming that the present equipment designed pri- 
marily by the manufacturers for large buildings were 
used. Mr. Hoxie called attention to the important fact 
that once a demand for sprinklers in dwelling houses 
is started a special equipment will be designed for 
that purpose. Inventors will have an incentive to de- 
sign a sprinkler system especially adapted for resi- 
dential protection, that will be inconspicuous, cheap 
and efficient. 

Mr. Hoxie based his estimate of cost on a rate of 
$8 to $10 a head for the sprinklers in a dwelling house, 
whereas the estimate for a factory system of no 
greater combustible occupancy may be figured as low 
as $5 a head. Said he: , 


One head for each room of no more than the average 
size would be sufficient for a dwelling house. In the case 
of a living room say 12 feet by 20 feet it would be 
necessary to have two heads. One and one-half inch 
pipe would be amply sufficient. The sprinklers could 
be made an artistic part of the ornamentation of the 
residence. The pipes could be concealed in the ceiling 
of the room and it would be a simple matter to treat in 
some artistic way the small heads that would be. the 
only part of the sprinkler protection visible. 

Now as to cost. The average cost for a factory is $5. 
Suppose we are very conservative and say it will cost 
double that for a dwelling house, although I don’t think 
it will. A nine or ten-room house would require ten 
heads and would cost at the outside not over $100. A 
very large house requiring twenty heads would cost only 
$200. Isn’t that cheaper than trying to make that house 
fireproof? Isn’t it cheaper than taking a chance on your 
house burning up or on losing your wife and children as 
well as your home? 

And besides, there is no question but that the insurance 
companies will have to make a radical reduction of rates 
on sprinklered risks when the idea of protecting dwelling 
houses in this way is adopted. 


Practical Working Out of the System. 


It was suggested that a sprinkler system might 
freeze up in a dwelling house during the absence of 
the family in cold weather. In reply, Mr. Hoxie said: 


There are plenty of methods for preventing that. 
First, we have air, which is cheap and simple to use. In 
a large storage warehouse, for example, it is not wise to 
use air because the sprinkler system is so extensive it 
would take a little time for the air which had been 
pumped into the pipes to blow out again, and the current 
of air would be fanning the incipient blaze before the 
water arrived at the head. In the dwelling heuse the 
pipes would hold but a few gallons and the air would be 
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blown out in a moment or two, so we do not have «: at 
objection. It would be only a matter of pumping 
pipes full of air to prevent any possibility of the’sprink -rs 
freezing in cold weather and perhaps bursting and in, ir. 
ing the contents of the house or of being disable: in 
event of a fire occurring. 

Or a non-freezing mixture might be used to fill he 
pipes. Two popular and inexpensive chemicals used | or 
this purpose are salt and chloride of calcium. 

Of course, it should be remembered there is only | he 
cost to be considered in preparing your sprinklers aga ist 
the danger of freezing. When the sprinklers have « ce 
gone off and the non-treezing mixture or other substa. ice 
has escaped it is because there was a fire started, id 
then the sprinklers will have repaid the cost many tii.es 
over. 


It was suggested that the sprinklers might be set off 
by accident and the valuable contents of the ho ise 
subjected to water damage. Answered Mr. Hoxie: 


The chance of that accident happening is almost n 
ligible, if the sprinklers are properly designed and y- 
stalled. The heads open by the melting of a fusible m+ tal 
at about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, and water is spra\ed 
on any fire below or within the radius of several fret 
Now 150 degrees Fahrenheit is considerably hotter tha 
the temperature of any room in your house is ever lik« ly 
to be, even the kitchen, and yet if a small blaze start. d, 
from a cigar butt or a cigarette stub in a waste basket 
for instance, that temperature would be quickly attained 
and the water from the sprinklers released to extinguish 
it. In this latter event the minor damage to the furnish 
ings of the room from water would be comparatively in- 
significant as against the damage that would have re- 
sulted from the fire had it not been immediately ex- 
tinguished. Perhaps in the kitchen it might be well to 
have the head set at ten or fifteen degrees higher. But 
all these are simple details that any practical insurance 
engineer could work out as easily as the plumber plans the 
proper traps and joints in the plumbing system in your 
home. 

The important thing just now is to show people the 
obvious advantages of sprinkler protection for dwelling 
houses. Once that is done all the rest will follow in 
natural sequence. 

Look at New Bedford. There is a city of three-deckers 
crowded together as thickly as they will stand—unsani- 
tary, unsightly, a constant fire menace that sometime is 
almost certain to be swept by a terrible conflagration. 
Some of the fire prevention people say compel the prop- 
erty owners in New Bedford to put up houses of concrete. 
That’s no good. It can’t be done. And besides, there 
would still be the dense congestion of hazardous buildings 
already there liable to go up in smoke any moment and 
sweep the concrete buildings up with them. 

Suppose the city of iwew Bedford cuts some streets 150 
feet wide right through that densely settled district, and 
plants rows of handsome shade trees along both sides of 
these wide avenues. There will be a place for the children 
to play in the shade and where there is plenty of air 
The trees would make an ideal fire stop. And then pro- 
tect the congested district by putting sprinklers in all 
those three-deckers. The mills need good help as cheap 
as possible. If New Bedford did this the mills would get 
the help, the people would be healthier and happier, and 
the fire hazard would be enormously reduced. 

It seems to me that’s the way to handle such a problem; 
not to adoot regulations which tell a man what material 
he must put into any buildings he erects in future. As 
long as you have most of the buildings in the congested 
area of combustible occupancy as well as of combustible 
construction, and all of them or most of them unprotected, 
you can’t gain much by having a few buildings here and 
there erected in future of fireproof construction. It would 
take generations before the whole district would be fire- 
proof, and the increased cost of building would be tre- 
mendous. And as I have already said, even fireproof con- 
struction doesn’t eliminate the fire hazard; you’ve got to 
protect your combustible occupancy. 


Practicability of a Recent Invention. 


There is now in the United States patent office a 
device the purpose of which is to throw a jet of water 
over a combustible roof and also, where necessary, to 
protect with a water curtain the side walls of a wool 
structure. This proposition was called to Mr. Hoxie’s 
attention, and he had some interesting comments to 
make, but it was evident that he considers sprinkler 
protection inside the house of far more importance. 
Said he: 


In the first place, sprinkler protection of the roof and 
the outside walls of a dwelling house would be useful only 
in event of a conflagration in the neighborhood. If all the 
houses were protected Inside by sprinklers there never 
would be any conflagration, for no fire would ever be able 
to get out of one house to endanger another. 

It would be quite practical, however, to adapt water 
curtains and roof sprinklers to the ordinary dwelling 
house. Take the roof. Suppose it is 40 feet long. You 
would want 80 feet of one and one-half inch pipe and five 
heads. That would cost about $25, certainly not more 
than $50. And the water curtains would cost about $25 
more. Perhaps it would be best not to use automatic 
sprinklers, but to have them controlled from inside th: 
house. Thus at a cost of $50 to $75 you would protect 
your home from sparks from any ordinary fire, although 
in event of a conflagration such as that at Salem I don’t 
suppose your water curtains and sprinklered roof would 
save you. 


‘*Which do you consider safer,’’ was asked, ‘‘an 
incombustible, roof covered with slate or tiles, or a 
wooden shingle roof protected with sprinklers?’’ 

“‘The sprinklered wooden shingle roof by all means,’ 
was the positive answer. ‘‘With pipes run inconspicu- 
ously along the ridgepole you could protect your roof 
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from anything that the slate or tile roof could resist, 
as you could drench the shingles in a moment and keep 
them drenched.’’ 


Prefers Wood for Own Uses. 


‘*As an authority on fire prevention and a man with 
some considerable experience in building construction 
ot what material would you build a house for your own 
occupancy today?’’ 

‘“*Wood,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘I have already 
built two frame houses because I preferred that ma- 
terial.’’ 

Concerning wooden shingles, Mr. Hoxie said he con- 
sidered them to be more durable than the various sub- 
stitutes and more impervious to the weather. Slate or 
tile shingles are liable to crack; they become detached 
in slides of snow and ice that collect on roofs, and 
wind penetrates the house through the chinks no mat- 
ter how carefully slate or tile may be laid. 

But he explained that the campaigns against wooden 
shingles have aroused such hopeless prejudice against 
them in many quarters that he believes it would be to 
the advantage of the lumbermen not to spend any more 
time defending them, as there would be more profit, he 
says, in devoting all their time to going after the mar- 
ket for building materials for purposes for which wood 
is equally well suited. 

Even Herman L. Ekern, the commissioner of insur- 
ance of Wisconsin, whose report is so intelligent in 
other respects, shows that he has been inoculated with 
this unreasonable prejudice by the insidious attacks on 
wooden shingles when he says on page 39 of his annual 
report, quoted above: 


Another problem which particularly affects Milwaukee, 
but which also is serious in many other cities in the 
State, is that of the combustible shingle roof. Were this 
eliminated, the chances of a conflagration would be largely 
removed from the residence districts of our cities. The 
advance in building material has in recent years been 
such that noncombustible roofs can now be provided at a 
very slight addition in cost to the cost of shingle roofs. 
In fact, considering the cost of up-keep, the cost would 
probably be less than otherwise. 


Co-operation of Insurance Companies Desirous. 


One most important element, in Mr. Hoxie’s opinion, 
of the campaign to reduce the fire loss by instructing 
the public in the importance and practicability of 
adopting sprinklers in residences should be the co- 
Operation of the insurance companies themselves. This 
could be done most efficiently by the trained men of 
such a branch of the insurance business as the inspec- 
tion department of the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, But these companies specialize in factory 
business, and it would seem to be up to the stock com- 
panies that get most of the residential risks to take 
charge of this important work. 

However, right here there is a radical divergence of 
methods between the systems of the mutual companies 
and the board companies. Whereas the mutual com- 
panies expend more than one-sixth of their net prem- 
iums in inspection services and in devising means for 
protecting the property of their insured risks, the stock 
companies spend in this important service only about 
one-half of 1 percent of their premiums, and when 
the total cost of fire patrol is added on the aggregate 
is only about 1 percent of the premium payments. 

The result of this policy is just what naturally would 
be expected. The rate of loss for the mutual com- 
panies is about 52, cents for each $100 at risk, with a 
premium rate running as low as 4 cents per $100, while 
the general fire loss on all property in the country is 
49 cents per $100, and the average insurance premium 
rate, even with the low rates of the mutual companies 
figured in, is 97 cents per $100. In other words, the 
stock companies are collecting for profits, salaries and 
other expenses an enormous sum greater than the total 
fire loss of the United States. 


Methods of the Two Insurance Organizations. 


When any appliance or such a scheme as that of 
protecting dwelling houses with some form of auto- 
matie sprinklers is brought before the inspection de- 
partment of the mutual companies it is thoroughly in- 
vestigated and tested by the experts of the depart- 
ment and a report that is unbiased and authoritative 
is made to the member companies at the expense of 
the mutual companies themselves. 

When such a proposition is brought before the stock 
companies they send the inquirer to the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, an organization controlled by the stock 
companies, which will make no such investigation ex- 
cept at the expense of the inventor, manufacturer or 
outsider who makes the application, and then charge 
a fee for a label that must be attached to each article 
sold or installed by the applicant. If that label isn’t 
attached the stock companies won’t recognize the 
article as standard and refuse to the risk using it as 
low a rate for his insurance as he is entitled to. 

The methods of business employed by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories do not encourage honest investi- 
gation in the interest only of the insured risk. It is 
human nature for a man to work in the interest of the 
one who is paying him. The Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories work for the man who has some appliance or 
scheme to market, such as the makers of patent roof- 
ing materials, for instance, and not for the insured 
risk who pays the premiums, 

On this subject Insurance Commissioner Ekern states 
in his report previously quoted: 


On the whole, the expenses of the stock fire insurance 
corporations are about 40 percent of the net premiums 
paid. In the order of the amount expended the expenses 
are: Commissions and other payments to agents in sal- 
aries and expenses, home office expenses, taxes, fees and 
licenses, adjustments, rates and inspections. The taxes 
are a subject over which the companies have little con- 
trol, and undoubtedly the small item of adjustment ex- 
penses, averaging 1.17 percent of the net premiums for the 
stock companies during the last five years, can not be 
materially changed. The amount expended for ratings 
during the same period also averages only 1 percent. 

Undoubtedly this amount could properly be increased in 
the interest of securing the fairest apportionment of fire 
insurance tax, and also of securing a better understanding 
by the insured of the hazards for which he pays. The 
item of expenses for inspections, averaging .44 percent for 
the five-year period, is much smaller than it should be for 
efficient service. Even increased by the payments for fire 
patrol it is only 1 percent. As will appear hereafter, this 
item of inspection and preventive work should cover one 
of the most important services rendered in any insurance, 
and a material increase in this item no doubt would 
ultimately greatly reduce the cost of the insurance. No 
attempt will be made to analyze the home office expenses. 
though undoubtedly large economies could be effected in 
this item, especially along with a reduction of the acquisi- 
tion cost. 

The expenditures of the New England mill mutuals for 
fire prevention work through inspections and surveys are 
strikingly large in comparison with their total expenses 
and losses. <A table is given herewith which shows that 
during 1913 the larger mill mutuals doing business in 
Wisconsin collected in premiums $11,481,659 and returned 
in dividends to policyholders $9,392,415, making the net 
policyholders’ payments, omitting interest, $2,089,244. The 
expenses for inspections and surveys were $367,917, or an 
average of 17.61 percent of the policyholders’ net pay- 
ments. 

The expenditures for inspections have ranged from one- 
seventh to more than one-half of the losses paid. Many 
of these policyholders feel that they pay the premiums as 
much for the inspections as for the indemnity. Experience 
has abundantly demonstrated that this service pays. 
This applies particularly to sprinklered business and the 
mutual practice has now been copied to some extent by 
the stock companies. Notwithstanding differences in the 
property covered, a comparison of the 17.61 percent ex- 
pended by the mill mutuals with the 2 percent expended 
by stock companies for ratings and inspections indicates 
the direction in which stock company expenses must be 
changed to serve policyholders best. 


And further on Mr. Ekern states: 


The trouble is not that the agent gets too much for his 
work, but that under the present system much of his 
work must be misdirected. The system of commission 
payments, which puts a bonus on the volume of insurance 
premiums, does not of itself tend to encourage either the 
reduction of rates or the reduction of the expenses and 
the losses which make up the rate. 


A Grand Opportunity for the Lumbermen. 


Since the stock insurance companies have got the 
situation so balled up that it is against the interest of 
their agents to see fire insurance rates reduced, as 
would surely result from the general adoption of 
sprinklers for residential protection, Mr. Hoxie pointed 
out that now is the grand opportunity for the lumber- 
men themselves to jump into the lead and conduct the 
campaign for fire protection along sound and practical 
lines, 

‘‘Let the lumber trade papers,’’ said he, ‘‘show the 
lumbermen of this country how to protect wood from 
fire. Let them investigate and show the many purposes 
for which wood is eminently fitted. Let them lead the 
fire protection work themselves. And let them show 
the advantages of compromise. 

‘“‘Take stucco. There’s a chance to compromise. 
Some extremists demand that houses should be built 
now only of cement. Now you know that a cement 
house isn’t satisfactory unless there is an air space 
in the walls, and that greatly increases the cost. Let 


* the lumbermen say ‘Very well, if you want the out- 


side of your house to be incombustible use stucco on 
the walls if you prefer it, and make the roof of slate, 
or tile, or whatever you will. We’ll put our wood on 
the inside.’ And that man will then have a better 
house, a handsomer house and a much cheaper house 
than if he had built it wholly of cement. And he will 
also have a friendly feeling for the lumberman who 
was ready to compromise, whereas if the lumberman 
had adopted a belligerent attitude and refused to re- 
treat one inch from his defense of wooden construction 
that man would probably have built his house of ce- 
ment, instead of frame construction with only a thin 
coating of stucco on the outside. 


‘¢This is a lumber-using country and I believe it will 
be for many years. The Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison is not something of secondary importance 
to lumbermen; it is a matter of the most material 
moment to the lumber trade. We should not be led by 
Germany in chemical research and scientific knowledge 
of wood; the United States should lead the world. 
Let the lumber trade vigorously support the wonderful 
work the Forest Products Laboratory is doing with the 
limited money it has to work with. Ten times the 
money now at the disposal of the laboratory is re- 
quired to do the work properly, so that the people of 
the United States will be assured they are getting the 
best lumber they are paying for. 


‘‘The laboratory is not there to help some lumber- 
man put over some inferior grade and make a couple 
of dollars extra profit a thousand. 


‘‘Right now they need a fungus pit that would cost 
$50,000. Instead of conducting experiments with full- 
sized specimens the chemists there have to make their 
tests of little slivers of wood, whereas the result might 
be very different if a full- sized timber were tested. 





What’s $50,000 in comparison with the slump in prices 
of yellow pine in the past few years? 

‘*Let the lumbermen get together and go at these 
questions of fire protection and lumber grading and 
wooden construction in a practical, scientific way and I 
don’t think there’ll be any more cause for worry about 
the future of the lumber business.’’ 





BUILDING IN JANUARY. 


Gains in Schenectady, Troy, Montclair, Utica, Spokane, 
Springfield (Ill.), Paterson and Other Cities. 


Building operations in seventy-five cities, according to 
figures compiled by the American Contractor, ee 
during January show a slight decrease. While January, 
1914, showed expenditures amounting to $46,447, 497, 
for January, 1915, the figures are $34,712,718, or a de 
crease of 25 percent. Increases are shown in twenty 
cities, some of them being quite notable, among which 
the following show percentage gains: Schenectady, 
2,192; Troy, 416; Montclair, 312; Spokane, 171; Utica, 
152; >aterson, 147; Springfield (Tll.), 136 and Albany 
128. 

The detailed statement for January, 1915, and for 
January, 1914, follows: 

January, 


January, Percent 
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BILL FOR RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
SIGNED. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 10.—Governor Walsh signed yes- 
terday the bill appropriating $50,000 for immediate ex- 
penditure in forestry work throughout the State to relieve 
unemployment, and State Forester Frank W. Rane has 
sent out a call for 210 woodmen to go to work tomor- 
row. By Monday he intends to increase his forces to 
500 men. 

All of these men, though they will be paid by the 
State, are to work on private property, most of them to 
cut out underbrush and useless growths, improving the 
forest lands by removing the food trees of the gypsy 
moth. A contract will be made with each private owner 
to pay from $1 to $1.50 a cord for the wood cut. State 
Forester Rane estimates that in this way he will have 
funds constantly coming into his hands, and will be able 
to suppress the gypsy moth, give work to many unem- 
ployed men, and do it more economically than under the 
old system of preventive methods. Also this work will 
let the sun in and stimulate the little white pine shoots 
over thousands of acres of timberland, thus replacing 
hardwood growths with much more profitable timber. 

In some localities lumber will be sawn instead of cut- 
ting firewood, but the amount that will thus be placed on 
the market will be practically negligible in comparison 
with what is passing through private hands, and besides, 
Forester Rane intends to sell it for full market prices. 
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MENACE TO THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


A Proposed Tax in Arkansas That Will Increase Bur- 
dens of Timberland Owners. 


The Arkansas House of Representatives on February 
1 adopted by a vote of 69 to 17 a resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to the State constitution by which 
a tax will be placed om unimproved lands in excess 
of 320 acres keld by one person, firm or corporation; 
the tax to be graduated upward as the size of the 
track increases. This proposition was coupled with 
another to impose a State income tax. The larger the 
income the higher the tax rate. This resoluticn was 
proposed by Representative Carruth, of Bradley 
County, and apparently was aimed at the timberland 
owners, for he said that in his county 75 percent of 
the unimproved lands are held by three large corpora- 
tions that are not inclined to sell at a reasonable figure 
for farm purposes. 

The Little Rock correspondent of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN advises that the amendment is intended 
to include uncut timberlands under the description of 
‘“unimproved.’’ 

If this be the case, the blow at the lumber industry 
would undoubtedly be thwarted by its very absurdity. 
Sut if it were intended to apply merely to cutover 
lands the affair would still be serious. These lands are 
of two kinds: those which are suitable only for re- 
foresting, which is practi- 
cable cnly in comparatively SI 
large tracts, and lands suit o 
able for agriculture. A B/ 
heavy tex against the latter SIS 
class would undoubtedly 
force owners to dispose ot B/F 
them, and the juestion rn- ye 
mediately arises what good 
purpose would be subserved $12 
by such a measure? . 

“There seems to be all the Si/ 
land under cultivation or $/O 
classed as improved lands in $9 
Arkansas that the people 
need. Prices are still low, YS 
save in exceptional cases, $7 


and the immediate problem ~9 bo ¥ © 
is not so much one of set- ®© ORAN iN iN 
tlement and actual utiliza- % % % % & L & 


tion, as of putting the lands 
in shape for use. Arkansas 
lumbermen have not only 
looked after their own interests in their cutover land 
assets but have had in mind the good of the State as 
well, by seeing that these assets contribute to the wel- 
fare of the community through being utiiized in the 
most efficient and profitable way. 

The lumbermen of the State have gained an enviable 
reputation by the way in which they have worked out 
the prob lem of utilization of cutover lands. They 
have cleared lands, established experimental farms 
and in every possible way studied this problem. 

Yet the legislature seems to think that the owners 
of cutover lands are looking too sharply after their 
own profits in the disposition of them. Undoubtedly 
they are looking after their own property interests, as 
they should. They are not forcing these lands on the 
market until they are wanted and are endeavoring 
so to handle them that they will contribute most 
largely to the welfare of the State. It is to be doubted 
if, forced on the bargain counter, picked up by anyone 
who wishes to take advantage of the attitude of a 
paternalistic State government, the outcome would be 
much other than waste and neglect—or at least failure 
to take full advantage of the State’s land resources. 
The State would almost unquestionably he better off 
in the long run to let the lumbermen, with their busi- 
ness foresight and the scientific methods that they 
have applied to this problem, work it out to suit 
themselves. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FOREST WORK. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. State Forester Frank W. 
Rane has secured his requested appropriation of $50,- 
000 for immediate forest fire preventive work and sup- 
pression of gypsy moths. ‘The measure was _ passed 
by the legislature last week largely through the urg- 
ing of Governor Walsh that it would _ > relieving 
unemployment. About 500 men have already been sent 
into the woods in various sections of io ‘Deate to re- 
move slash, cut down small stuff that has been at- 
tacked by moths ete. Work will be done on private 
timberlands on advantageous terms. The owner will 
pay about $1.50 per cord for timber cut on his land, 
and he able to reimburse himself by the sale of the 
wood, besides having his standing timber left in such 
shape that the value is increased. With the money thus 
obtained the State forester will be able to increase 
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the scope of his effort to thoroughly renovate forest 
lands. 


PROVISIONS FOR FOREST PROTECTION. 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 18.—Timberland owners through- 
out the State are interested in the outcome of a bill 
just introduced into the legislature providing for the 
protection of forests through the appointment of forest 
wardens. The measure makes a provision for an appro- 
priation of $150,000 a year to carry on the work. It is 
firmly believed that such a law would benefit the State. 
It would to a degree comply with recent recommendation 
ot the Federal forestry department, namely the central- 
ization of authority and responsibility. 


NATION’S AGRICULTURAL WEALTH. 


Chart Prepared by the Government Shows Remarkable 
Accession in Last Two Years. 








The United States Department of Agriculture re- 
cently gave out the interesting chart reproduced here- 
with, showing the value per acre of the ten leading 
crops of the United States for a series of years. The 
high point of nearly fifty years was reached in 1913, 
$16.36, and in 1914, $16.27, the highest previous year 
since 1866 being 1909, $16. These prices represent 
The acreage 





average value per acre of land cropped. 












ING VALUE PER ACRE OF 10 FARM CROPS 


in 1914 was about 300,000,000 acres, substantially the 
same as for 1913, and showing about 2 percent advance 
over 1912, 

This chart shows a remarkable accession of agricul- 
tural wealth to the country in 1913 and. 1914, whieh 
must be recognized as a strong factor for better busi- 
ness in the present situation. 

In the crops of 1914 wheat was a strong factor, in- 
creasing in both volume and unit value, so that its 
money production per acre increased about 34 percent 
over the previous year. 

It will be noted that as recently as 1896 the Amer- 
ican farmer received a return per acre of less than 
$8. This fact must not be forgotten as a source of 
national wealth which is the foundation of all our 
manufacturing, commercial and transportation activi- 
Tes. 





LONG TARIFF FIGHT ENDED. 


LANSING, Micu., Feb. 18.—The Detroit & Mackinac 
Railroad Company has showed a disposition to conform 
with an opinion of the supreme court handed down a few 
days ago by which the road was given ten days to purge 
itself of contempt proceedings by filing with the State 
railroad commission log tariffs on shipments to Alpena to 


conform with an order of the commission issued in 1909 ~ 


and recently affirmed by the State and United States 
supreme courts, 

The action of the road ends the longest lumber tariff 
fight Michigan has ever known. It was started by the 
Alpena Shippers’ Association which obtained the support 
of the State railroad commission in an effort to make 
the road reduce rates that were deemed unfair. 


LUMBER IMPORT DURING 1913 AND 1914. 


In response to numerous requests from readers the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents herewith a tabulation 
showing imports of boards, deals, planks and other 
sawed lumber, shingles and lath by months during 1913 
and 1914, together with figures showing the proportion 
of the lumber imports that came from Canada. The 
duty on rough lumber having been removed October 
4, 1913, imports from the beginning of October, 1913, 
came in free of duty, so that these figures make possi- 
ble a comparison of imports under the Payne-Aldrich 
and Underwood tariff acts: 
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740,335 34,869 $ 687,963 
35,737 





—IMPORTS SHINGLES (M pieces)— 


Quantity Value 
27,284 $ 67,097 








COLLECTING ON LIENS. 


Canadian Judge Decides That Loggers May Collec: 
When They Can Identify Logs. 








VANCOUVER, B, C., Feb. 15.—Judge MeInnes has de 
cided that logging camp workmen, who may have liens 
can collect only on those logs that they can identify 
This is the first time such a point has come up, and 
will doubtless be taken to an appeal, since it will b. 
far-reaching in its effect. The decision was given ii 
the ease of Dyuguroff and seven other loggers against 
J. J. Denman and William Symes, owners of timber 
limits at Hoaltham Sound, and Barney & Cardieff, con 
tractors, who were employed to cut shingle bolts. Th 
contractors hired the plaintiffs and fourteen other: 
and agreed to pay them so much per cord.. The men 
worked during October, November and December, and 
when no money was forthcoming on January 1, they 
put a lien on the bolts in the camp, which comprised 
only the December cut, the other bolts having been 
sold. The lien covered the plaintiffs’ claim for wages 
during the whole of the time they were working and was 
plastered upon the whole camp, affecting work done by 
the different gangs. 

The judge held that loggers could claim only on 
the logs which they themselves could identify as hay 
ing eut and could not claim on logs cut in one month 
for their claims covering logs cut in previous months 
and which had been shipped out and sold, even though 
they had been cut under the same contract. The judge 
further held that this applied not only to loggers but 
also to the camp cooks and others, who could only put 
a lien upon logs then in the camp and which had been 
cut by the men for whom they were cooking. 





HALTS WISCONSIN REFORESTATION. 


State Supreme Court Declares Amendment Authoriz- 
ing Forest Reserve Work Is Unconstitutional. 


MADISON, WIs., Feb. 16.—The Wisconsin reforesta- 
tion policy received a bad jolt at the hands of the State 
supreme court last Friday when that tribunal declared 
that the amendment authorizing forest reserve work was 
unconstitutional. Justice Marshall, the remainder of 
the court concurring, ruled that the State can not en- 
gage in internal improvements such as contemplated 
by the amendment creating the forestation laws. The 
diversion of money from the common school, university 
and other trust funds to the benefit of the State for- 
estry scheme is held unlawful. 

The supreme court appointed Judge Samuel D. Has- 
tings, of Green Bay, as a referee to ascertain the account 
between the State and its trust funds. Upon him is 
imposed the duty of bringing order out of chaos, a 
Herculean task. In brief the court held that the pres- 
ent scheme of reforestation is unlawful and that about 
$3,000,000 belonging to trust funds, which are the 
school and drainage land funds, have been unlawfully 
diverted. The referee, working with the State land 
commissioners, will determine how much money has 
been unlawfully diverted from the State trust funds 
and in what manner it shall be returned to such fund. 
The supreme court will hear the report of the referee 
within a year and confirm or modify. 

State Forester E. M. Griffith takes an optimistic view 
as to the effeet of the decision. He says his department 
will continue as constituted with practically no change. 
The work of the administration is not touched upon by 
the decision, 





“PETRIFIED” LOG FOUND. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—A ‘‘petrified’’ yellow 
pine log, 55 feet long and 5 feet round at the butt, was 
retrieved from the botiom of the New Basin Canal last 
week by a contractor wno has been rescuing sunken logs 
from the Basin. ‘The diseoverer was prodding the canal 
hed with a pike pole, which struck some hard object 
and bounced off. Further prodding failed to penetrate 
or dislodge it, and the wielder of tue pole stripped and 
‘‘went below’’ to investigate. He saceceded in getting 
a line of rope around ta2 log and with the aid of severnl 
mules hauled it ashore. Upon one end of the log was 
found the mark of O. I’. Terry, sv., who many years 
ago operated the Clipper sewmill at Galvez Street and 
the canal. By a curious coincidence, the contractor was 
working under a contract with O. I. Terry, the original 
owner’s son, who ide atitiel his father’s mark. The 
Clipper mill was destroyed by fire about thirty years 
ago. 





——IMPORTS LATH (M pieces) 
1914 1913 1914 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

42,706 $ 99,845 26,855 $ 75,094 22,687 $ 64,458 





February -............ 740,894 689,314 51/157 57,700 134,000 26,146 71,939 17,700 52,659 
. 914,613 60,732 81,771 195,987 24,956 66,391 5.674 70,082 

1,075,250 108,066 114,763 260/084 41.654 120,08 oF 392 71,015 

1,060 99,577 116,595 267,739 53,029 155,282 87,645 105,481 

96,548 115,441 116.7 274.0 61.570 180,466 58,281 172,090 

Bali 106.440 114,222 270,555 61,728 189,706 77,310 222/212 
August ..... Sieh Sa ) 756 1345520 1215109 274/706 60.905 171,62 96,134 275,025 
September ........... 99, 25 104,675 157,965 130,796 276,854 67,528 185,181 101,363 292/289 
Ormber .......--- 1,690, 162 89,395 137,981 140,906 290,387 52.467 154,358 76,101 215,210 
November .-----+++++e (045,716 1,955,927 84,247 228,424 104.945 219.687 78,995 _ 221,593 48,611 185,230 
December .........+.-- 1,324,632 1,300,382 47,371 80,535 193,171 106,452 209,15 55,846 155,334 26,366 73,289 

















a ee. ‘978, 501 $17, 566, 105 
Duty removed October 4, 1913. 





911, 722 $16, 770,536 910,509 








879,065$16, 754,503 


561,363 $1,460,571 1,248,726 $2,773,009 


611,679 $1,747,053 613,194 $1,749,040 
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HOW THE CAR SUPPLY STANDS. 


Surpluses and Shortages as of February 1 — Former 
Shows a Big Increase—Shortage Negligible. 





Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations 
between railroads of the American Railway Association, 
has issued the following statement of car surpluses and 
shortages as of February 1: 

The committee presents herewith statistical statement No. 1, 
giving a summary of freight car surpluses and shortages for 
February 1, 1915, compared to similar figures for November 1, 
1914: 

Total surplus 


I lr 6 6 ab hw wie ce aoa he ow 227,473 
November i Re ics ales cave Gre Atel aio aie lale Jovacer ates 172,325 
February 1, 19014.......... rereintelete a eceon a ears 211,960 


Reports as of February 1, 1915, have been received from 
i. roads, operating 1,854,150 cars, while figures for November 

1914, were furnished by 192 roads operating 2,203,414 cars. 
if is therefore probable that had reports been received from 
the same number of roads in February the surplus would have 
been increased by approximately 50,000, or to a total of 
277,000. 

The greater part of the surplus increase over figures of 
November 1, 1914, is in group 2 (eastern) and consists chiefly 
of coal cars. 

In the surplus grand total this increase is offset to some 
extent by a large reduction in box cars in group 11 (Canada) 
due to the failure of two large roads in that section to report. 
Total shortage 

February 1, 1915 
NRINSNNENDIERD 8 RATES pga p 595 10 9 sso ociexhie-ac obachis ce "Sie Somers 
USS TEY ye g b |” EA erect eee wer eeersrpeeranres io - 

The shortage is negligible. 

The figures showing the surplus and shortage by classes of 
cars follow : 








Classes Surplus. Shortage. 
RG at Nace h hw aiek eeu aus saa ee 40,553 493 
SSA reir cere ee ‘ 56 
Coal and gondola ¢ 201 
SNE 0000. aa 0 950. 4 -p'e ks os ee 37,497 82 
WE ceckawandesboskaes nad 227,473 832 





STARTS “SAFETY FIRST’’ CAMPAIGN. 


Michigan Employer Encouraging Avoidance of Acci- 
dents—Employees to Co-operate. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Feb. 16.—The management of 
the Oval Wood Dish Company, this city, and the em- 
ployees of the company have started a ‘‘safety first’’ 
campaign that will be watched with interest by the heads 
of the various industries in this part of Michigan. The 
company is desirous of promoting the safety first idea 
as far as it can be carried and to this end recently held 
a banquet at which all foremen were present. 

Many little dangers in mills that are often over- 
looked are nevertheless capable of causing serious acci- 
dents, according to R. R. Ray, safety first engineer of 
the Michigan Workmen’s Compensation Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, who addressed the meeting. Two things 
were pointed out as being necessary to further safety 
first work: the willingness of the management and the 
codperation of employees. At the conclusion of the 
expert’s talk a committee was appointed composed of 
both officers and employees of the company and this 
committee was given absolute power. in the furtherance 
of a rigid safety first campaign. It is expected that a 
beneficial relationship between employer and employee 
will result. 





MISSOURI PRODUCES MUCH LUMBER. 


Statistics Give the State High Rank—Details of Its 
Timber and Output. 





St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 16.—That Missouri last year 
ranked first in quantity and value of sycamore iumber, 
fourth for cottonwood lumber, and fifth for walnut 
and elm lumber is shown in a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics given out last Saturday, and yet 
Missouri is not generally considered much of a lumber 
producing State. 

According to the information gathered last year from 
1,210 sawmills which were in operation the lumber out- 
put for the last fiscal year was 422,470,000 feet, which, 
at an average price of $18.25, was worth $7,710,078. 
Missouri held a higher rank and produced more laumber 
a few years ago than it does now. This was before the 
vast fertile area of Dunklin, Pemiscott and New Mad- 
rid counties had been turned into cotton plantations, 
they then being covered with heavy growths of cotton- 
wood, sycamore, cypress, elm, oak and other lumber 
which prevails in Missouri. Eighteen hundred and nine- 
ty-nine was probably the highwater mark year for the 
State, 723,754,000 feet of lumber being marketed that 
year. In 1900, 719,968,000 feet was eut and sold. In 
1909 there was a revival of the lumber industry foi 
Missouri, 660,159,000 feet being marketed that year. 
Plenty of short oak is left in the State, especially in 
the Ozarks, but it is cut only for railroad ties, several 
million of which are sold annually by Missouri tie- 
cutters. 

Among the soft woods found in Missouri are yellow 
pine, red wood and cedar. The hardwoods utilized for 
lumber are oak, maple, red gum, tulip poplar, beech, 
birch, basswood, hickory, elm, ash, cottonwood, tupelo 
and walnut. The yellow pine is not as thick in Mis- 
souri as it once was for the reason that several billion 
feet has been cut and sold in the last twenty years. 
More oak is cut for lumber in Missouri than any other 
lumber. Missouri ranks first for red gum cooperage, 
but when it comes to the output of red gum lumber 
it is surpassed by several other States. Sycamore lum- 
ber is produced by twenty-eight States, Missouri hav- 





ing produced in the year under consideration nearly 
one-sixth of the entire output of the country. The 
production is fairly constant from year to-year. Mis- 
souri in 1914 supplied 8,223,000 feet. 

Of yellow pine there was marketed 48,000,000 feet; 
cypress, 24,146,000 feet; cedar, 4,285,000 feet; oak, 
206,147,000 feet; maple, 9,557,000 feet; red gum, 54,- 
564,000 feet; tulip poplar, 1,470,000 feet; beech, 170,- 
000 feet; birch, 1,038,000 feet; basswood, 467,000 feet; 
hickory, 4,060,000 feet; gum, 22,279,000 feet; ash, 
6,298,000 feet; cottonwood, 11,967,000 feet; tupelo, 
4,602,000 feet; sycamore, ! os 23,000 feet; walnut, 4,635,- 
000 feet, and miscellaneous, 562,000 feet. 

The leading lumber producing counties in the State 
are New Madrid, Mississippi, Cape Girardeau, Butler, 
Dunklin, Pemiscott, Shannon, Ripley, Carter and 
Stoddard. 


“THUNDERING IN THE INDEX’’. 


Attractive Cover Clothes Poor Copy—Fake ‘“Test’’ 
Exploited. 





The illustration shows the cover of a booklet that is 
having wide circulation through the activity of the 
brick manufacturers and which is devoted to a presen- 
tation of the supposed ‘‘facts’’ about the farcical 


A MADE-TO-ORDER BOOKLET. 


demonstration of the ‘‘superiority’’ of brick construc- 
tion as staged in Grant Park, Chicago, October 9, 1914, 
and reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of that 
week, 

The page facing the title page of the booklet con- 
tains this statement: ‘‘This booklet is not an adver- 
tisement for any make of brick—it tells a human 
interest story. It is printed with compliments of De- 
troit Brick Manufacturers’ & Dealers’ Association, 
2016 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan.’’ 


BPP LPO EOI 


BILL AGAINST POLLUTION OF STREAMS HITS 
LUMBERMEN. 


OTTrawa, OnT., Feb. 15.—Canadian lumbermen are 
greatly interested in a bill which was discussed in Par- 
liament last week for the prevention of the pollution of 
navigable streams, introduced by G. H. Bradbury, of 
Selkirk. One provision of the bill will prevent lumber 
firms from depositing slabs or sawdust in any navigable 
stream and fix heavy penalties therefor. When the bill 
was introduced last week for second reading some mem- 
bers were in favor of voting on it immediately as this 
is its third year before Parliament. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
leader of the opposition, however, pointed out that as 
at present drafted it applied to all Canada, which would 
work a hardship on every sawmill operator in remote 
parts of the country who deposited sawdust in a river 
which, though navigab le, was not used for drinking pur- 
poses. It was therefore sent to committee. 





COAST LUMBERMEN ATTACK TARIFF. 


Importation Extraordinarily Increased Under the Un- 
derwood Measure—Congress Asked for Relief. 





TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 13.—The house of representa 
tives of the State legislature, now in session at Olympia, 
adopted a memorial Tuesday. by vote of 74 to 20 calling 
on Congress to repeal the Underwood tariff measure and 
enact corrective laws that will prevent further inroads 
into American business, The resolution sets forth in 
detail the quantities of foreign products that have been 
dumped into this State since the new tariff, especially 
affecting the lumber and shingle industry, concerning 
which industry the resolution says: 

WHEREAS, The importation of lumber has increased from 
434,000 feet in the twelve months preceding the enactment of 
the said law to 12,026,000 feet in the corresponding period 
thereafterward ; and 

WHEREAS, There were imported into the State of Washing 
ton in the ‘twelve months prior to the taking effect of th« 
aforesaid act only 44,276,000 shingles, and in the correspond 
ing period subsequent to its taking effect 285,000,000 shing les 
were shipped from British Columbia points and transported 
through this State for eastern markets; and 

WHEREAS, The large increase in the importations of said 
products has crippled and in many instances destroyed the 
industries of the State of Washington by introducing cheap 
foreign competition without any reduction in the cost of liv 
ing; and 

WHEREAS, The people of the State have been taxed to mak« 
up the deficiencies occasioned by the losses in revenue incident 
to taking off import duties under the said act, and with no 
Lenefit accruing to them ; and 

WHEREAS, No relief from the present financial depression 
seems evident until a protection in the nature of a tariff is 
enacted into law protecting the industries of the State against 
foreign competition ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of 
Washington in legislative session assembled, do hereby respect 
fully request and petition the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the said tariff act of October 3, 1913, and to pass 
such corrective legislation as will give protection to the indus- 
tries of this State, and other States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the House and secretary 
of the Senate be instructed to transmit a copy of this memorial 
to the Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, and to each member thereof from the 
State of Washington, for their use in endeavoring to secur 
the passage of such corrective legislation. 





WOOD CAR SAVES LIVES. 

What will appeal to lumbermen as a new plan of 
— railroad wrecks appears to have been adopted 
by the Advertiser-Journal, of Auburn, N. Y., in telling 
the story of the wrecking of a New York Central passen- 
ger train that on February 9 ran into an open switch 
‘at Auburn and erashed into a freight train. Thirteen 
persons were injured in the collision. The novel feature 
of the report is found in the following statement, which 
is so remarkable a deviation from present day newspaper 
practice in wreck reporting that the M. D. Greene Lum- 
her Company, of Auburn, sent the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a marked copy ofthe paper containing it: 


Cars Stay on Rail. 


In the accident the freight engine was driven back the entire 
length of the first car behind it. Had the first car been of 
steel construction, it is probable that many of the passengers 
would have been killed. The wooden structure served to lessen 
the impact of the collision and thus saved the coaches. Be- 
sides the engines only one car was derailed. The cars making 
up the passenger train remained on the rails. 

The engineer and fireman were brought back to this city in 
the special train and taken to the Auburn City Hospital, the 
ambulance being called to the Central Station a few minutes 
before the train returned to Auburn. 

The passenger train, which carried about fifty passengers, 
including a number from this city, left the city promptly at 
8:16 o'clock. The run to Cayuga is ordinarily made in about 
twenty-five minutes. 


MAKING TIMBER LICENSES CHEAPER. 


Period of Grace in Payments Proposed in the British 
Columbia Parliament—Its Details. 








VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 15.—For the first time in the 
history of the Province a period of grace is to be al 
lowed for payment of annual fees on timber licenses. 
One of the most important bills affecting the timber 
nage was introduced in the legislature last week by 
Hon. W. R. Ross, and after being passed will remain 
in ad until March 31, 1916. The principal sections 
of the bill are: 


In case the holder of any special timber license which has 
expired within one year of the passing of this act, or which 
may hereafter expire, fails or neglects to pay the renewal fee 
to the forest branch of the d ‘partment of lands at Victoria 
within twenty-four hours after the date of expiry of the 
license, then upon payment of the fee and an additional sum 
of $5 within thirty days of the date of expiration of the 
license, or upon payment of tke fee and an additional sum of 
$10 within ninety days of the expiration, or upon payment of 
the fee and an additional sum of $25 within one year of the 
expiration, or upon payment of such fees as would have been 
payable had the license been kept in good standing and an 
additional sum, calculated at the rate of $25 per annum, at 
any later date within the period during which this act remains 
in force, the holder shall be entitled to a renewal of the 
license. 

In case of any special timber license renewable under the 
provisions‘of the forest act, or under those provisions as 
modified by this act, the minister of lands. may permit the 
renewal of the license for consecutive and successive periods 
of three months. The renewal fee in each case shall be one- 
quarter of the annual renewal fee which would otherwise be 
payable. If the holder of the license fails or neglects to pay 
the renewal fee within twenty-four hours after the expiration 
of the license, the sum payable by him for such renewal in 
addition to the renewal fee shall be one-quarter of the addi 
tional sum which would otherwise be payable therefor under 
this act. 

In case of any spec ial timber license which expired sine 
the first of August, 1913, and prior to the period of one year 
before the passing of this act, then upon payment of such fees 
as would have been payable had the license been kept in good 
standing, and an additional sum calculated in respect of the 
pease d elapsed since the date of its expiry at the rate of 
$25 per annum, the minister of lands may permit the renewal 
of the license. 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








NATIONAL QUESTIONS AWAIT ANSWERS. 


Speculation Is Rife as to Result of Numerous Dubious 
Situations. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—More speculation is 
going on in Washingtor right now than on the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Congressmen, administration officials, citizens and vis- 
itors are speculating in ‘‘futures.’’ Everyone is en- 
titled to a guess about what is going to happen in one 
or more of a dozen dubious situations which the Gov- 
ernment is now facing. It may also be said, in paren- 
theses, but with the utmost confidence that one guess 
is as good as another and to pick the right answer is like 
drawing from a blind pool. 

Here are the most active speculative issues: 

Will the ship purcbase Dill pass? 

Will there be an extra session? 

If there is an extra session, what will the date be? 

Will German submarines torpedo American ships? 

Will British merchant ships continue to fly the American 
flag? 

Will President Wilson campaign the country for the ship 
purchase bill? 

What legislation will be taken up at the extra session of 
Congress? 

How long will the extra session last? 

Will President Wilson be a candidate to succeed himself? 

Who will be the Republican candidate for President? 

What is going to happen in Mexico? 





There are numerous other, minor speculative issues, 
and not all of those mentioned are of paramount im- 
portance to the country; in fact judging from the con- 
gressional mail bag, which is the surest index of what 
the country is thinking about, only three questions are of 
national importance. In the order of their importance 
to the country, they are as follows: 

Unemployment and cost of living. 


Embargo on arms and ammunition to belligerents. 
Ship purchase bill. 


Congress Bewildered by the Public’s Requests. 


The public, judging from the letters written to 
congressmen by their constituents, is greatly exercised 
over the fact that the price of food is mounting up by 
leaps and bounds, while the unemployed are with us in 
undiminished numbers. From the congested centers of 
population an insistent demand comes that Congress 
shall do something to stop the rise in the cost of bread 
and meat, while the farmers on the other hand are 
threatening to withdraw their patronage from any mem- 
ber of Congress who seeks to stem the tide of ad- 
vancing prices for farm products. The agitation over 
this question has become so intense that the foremost 
leaders in the House are almost convinced that some 
action will have to be taken on the matter of an em- 
bargo on cereals and meat before the close of this 
session. 

From every section of the country tons of telegrams, 
letters and memorials are pouring in on bewildered con- 
gressmen, from a certain part of the citizenry, demand- 
ing that an embargo shall be placed on the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to any of the belligerents in the 
European war. This subject, however, is one that the 
Congress hesitates to tackle, and unless the demand be- 
comes more general there is not much chance that the 
leaders will permit the pending resolutions to come up. 

So far as the congressional mail bag shows the sen- 
timent of the country is overwhelmingly against the 
ship purchase bill, although in all fairness it must be 
said that within the last week there have been more 
letters favoring the bill than have been received in all 
the weary preceding weeks that the matter has been 
under discussion. However, the great speculation is 
not so much over the merits of the controversy as 
over the question, Will the President win out? 


Extra Session of Congress May Be Called. 


Up to the present the question of whether the ship 
purchase bill would pass at this session and the matter 
of the extra session have been hooked up together in 
the public discussion, but now it has got to a point 
where the betting is about ten to one that the extra ses- 
sion will be called no matter what happens to the ship 
bill, and speculation runs chiefly on when it will be 
called. Opinion there is about evenly divided. About 
half the people here think that the President will issue 
the call for March 5, the day following the compulsory 
adjournment of the Sixty-third Congress, and the other 
half believe that he will permit a recess of about six 
weeks, during which time he will stump the country, 
making the ship purchase bill the issue of a campaign. 
Only one thing is certain and that is that the calling 
of an extra session can not long be postponed, as the 
bills authorizing the funds to run the Government for 
the year beginning July 1, 1915, must all be passed 
before that date. 

Discussion of the extra session inevitably leads to 
the query, How long will the session last? Here again 
opinion is more or less chaotic. The leaders of Con- 
gress themselves do not know what they will do. On 
the one hand it is argued that Congress should not at- 
tempt to do more than pass the appropriation bills, 
making the session as short as possible. Whether that 
program would satisfy the administration is an open 


question, but it is certain that this program does not 
meet with the approval of some of the influential men 
in the Senate and House. 

In the first place there are the conservation bills, 
which the Senate has not taken up at this session. They 
have to do with the leasing of water power rights in 
navigable streams and on the public domain, and leasing 
of coal lands. In his annual message at the opening 
of this Congress the President demanded action on 
these bills at this session. Recently Secretary of the 
Interior Lane has particularly urged the passage of 
the bill for leasing water power rights on the publie do- 
main, saying that he is waiting to close a contract for 
a $30,000,000 propect until this bill passes, and has 
prospects for other leases to power developing com- 
panies that will entail an expenditure of about $40,- 
000,000 more. 

There is the Philippine bill that the Senate has also 
failed to pass, and there is the question of rural cred- 
its that is being much agitated by farmers’ organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country. The demand for the 
latter legislation has become so insistent that to many 
of the leaders in Congress it seems impossible that an 
extra session can be held without the matter being taken 
up, and the only solution for getting rid of it with 
any degree of celerity seems to be to appoint a commis 
sion to study the subject and make recommendations to 
Congress at the next regular session. Such a bill could 
probably be passed, as the two schools of thought on 
the subject are so wide apart that agitators in both 
would welcome a chance to conduct further propaganda 
in the interest of their respective schemes. 

These are only a few of the more prominent sub- 
jects of legislation that are being agitated in connec- 
tion with the speculation about a special session of Con- 
gress. There are many other topics that will come up 
and be pressed for action when the Congress meets un- 





less the leaders determine in advance that there shai 
be no legislation whatsoever except the appropriatio 
bills. Such a program could be put through if th 
President refrained from demanding the passage of th 
ship purchase bill or any other general legislation ji 
his message to the new Congress, and if the majorit 
party in the House and Senate could agree in caucu 
that nothing else should be taken up. Up to now th 
President has not indicated what position he will tak 
and the majority leaders in House and Senate wi! 
frankly say they have not given the program for th 
extra session any consideration. 


The Foreign Situation Full of Surprises. 


There is always the danger that some emergency wil 
arise during a session of Congress to disarrange any pre 
conceived program, and that danger is now accentuate: 
by the conditions in Europe and in Mexico. The for 
eign situation is so full of surprises that anything may 
happen at any time and so the speculators on the lengt! 
of the session have a wide field for their surmises, 
and the predictions run from six weeks to next Decem 
ber. Those members who are given to ‘‘playing th 
races’? predict that if Congress runs according to 
‘*form’’ the session will be a long one. 

The question of the foreign commerce of the United 
States is one that is being very gravely discussed. 
No one here belittles the seriousness of the situation 
caused by the declaration of a war zone by Germany 
and England’s continued determination to intercept 
neutral commerce. The administration, least of all, is 
inclined to make light of this matter. The prospect 
that the commerce of the United States with Europe 
may be shut off almost entirely is altogether too im 
minent to be treated as a bubble. To steer the ship 
of State through waters charged with mines such as 
Germany and England have distributed in the path 
of American commerce is a ticklish business that keeps 
the administration on the bridge every minute of the 
day and night, and the fear that some untoward cir 
cumstance may oceur which will precipitate this na 
tion into the European conflict is causing some of the 
administration officials to age perceptibly. There is 
speculation on this subject, of course, by men in all 
walks of the Government life, but it is heavy hearted 
and accompanied by the prayer that the ship will not 
strike a mine. 
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ADVERSE DECISION ON BLANKET RATE. 


Commission Finds That Yellow Pine Complainants 
Are Not Justified in Their Demands. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—It must surely be ad- 
mitted that the Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
to be charged these days with being unduly prejudiced 
against the railroads. Wherever a general readjustment 
of rates is asked for that would curtail in any degree 
whatsoever the revenue of rail carriers the commission 
during the last two months has found it expedient to 
deny the request. The decision of the commission writ- 
ten by Commissioner Daniels in the case of the Wis- 
consin & Arkansas Lumber Company and fourteen other 
concerns engaged in logging and manufacturing lumber 
in Arkansas against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway and other carriers is a case in point. 

The complainants, producers of yellow pine lumber 
in Arkansas, asked that the southwestern yellow pine 
blanket be divided at the Arkansas-Louisiana State line, 
and that the northern half be given proportional rates 
to the gateways at Thebes, Cairo, Memphis and St. 
Louis, 4 cents lower than the rates from the southern 
half, and 6 cents lower to Kansas City. The commis- 
sion hélds that neither the existing blanket arrange- 
ment nor the rates are shown to be unjustly discrimi- 
natory nor unreasonable, and that blankets coextensive 
with the area of natural resources are often in the 
interest of the community at large, as they favor a wide 
and uniform distribution of necessary commodities. In- 
stances of individual hardship, the commission finds, 
can not be remedied because of insufficient evidence 
as to such particular situations in the record. 

Commissioners Harlan and Meyer dissent from the 
majority opinion. 

The commission’s majority report described the blan- 
keted area as being 400 miles long and 300 miles wide, 
it being practically coterminous with the district in 
which, west of the Mississippi, yellow pine, both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, originates. Lumber from this dis- 
trict moves chiefly to Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line territory. The blanket rates assailed were 
established in 1903. It is alleged by complainants that 
the blanket rates to the five gateways are unreason- 
able and result in a preference in favor of certain 
competitors. Says Commissioner Daniels: 

In the course of the hearing where grave difficulties were 
disclosed attaching to proposed lines of partition, it was 
suggested by the commissioner who heard the case that a 
mileage tariff was a possible solution, and thereafter com- 
plainants assented to the suggestion that a mileage scale 
might be applied in case the proposed partition of the 
blanket were deemed inadvisable. 


The defendants point out, however, that the complaint 
asks for a specific partition of the blanket and that it con- 


tains no suggestion that a mileage scale should be estab- 
lished. The complainants insist that their complaint not 
only alleges that the blanket should be divided at the thirty- 
third parallel, but asks for ‘such other rates as the commis 
sion may from the evidence deem just.’ Even such a prayer 
for general relief, however, can hardly be construed as 
permitting complainants to shift their position completely 
and present an issue entirely different from that explicitly 
stated in the pleadings. 

Moreover, the joint action of complainants and their 
frequent use of average distances from their mills to the 
gateways, coupled with insufficient evidence with reference 
to the way in which these and other Arkansas mills would be 
affected by a mileage system of rates, render it impossible on 
this record to install a mileage system, even though it might 
appear desirable. If individual complainants here involved 
are subjected to unjust or discriminatory rates under the 
present adjustment, they should have indicated the specific 
untoward circumstances in which they are severally placed. 
They have chosen, rather, to unite in the allegation of a 
common grievance, and on the record the matter must 
depend largely upon the validity of that common grievance. 
The two intervening complainants are, however, in a some- 
what exceptional position. The record does not disclose 
sufficient evidence upon which to predicate a finding as to 
what are reasonable rates for these two interveners, but their 
rights by subsequent action will not be prejudiced by the 
determination reached in this case. * * * * 


Where a Blanket System Would Be Warranted. 


There is perhaps greater warrant for the group or blanket 
system of rate making when applied to an area containing 
natural resources than in any other case. There may be a 
valid question whether unqualified approval should be ac- 
corced the establishment of a common rate from points differ- 
ing materially in distance to a common market when the 
producing industries could, without prejudice to consumers, 
be located at nearer points involving a lesser aggregate cost 
of transportation. Unless warranted by clear advantage to 
consumers, a minimization of waste involving unnecessary 
transportation cost should be sought. When, however, mate- 
rials are found only in delimited areas and consumed through- 
out widely extended markets—in which case there is no 
possibility of shifting the sources of supply—there is much 
to be said for blanketing the rates from such a common source 
to the gateways where these materials radiate to consuming 
markets. Such an arrangement tempers to the common 
benefit of consumers generally the fortuitous advantage 
conferred by nature upon the localities in which such natural 
resources are found. 

These blanket rates from the productive region allow deal- 
ers wide range in their choice of the material; they put in 
competition producers throughout the producing district, 
and by stimulating rivalry, provide a guaranty against exor- 
bitant prices or undue profits. Therefore the blanket system 
of rate making, if ever to be approved, must commend itself 
for application under these circuinstances. 

The existing southwestern yellow pine blanket is assailed 
on account of its extent, but we have shown it is coincident 
with the natural growth of yellow pine in the Southwest. 
There does not appear to have been between 1903, when this 
blanket was established, and 1907, when the rates east and 
west of the river were effectively ‘differentiated, any protest 
against the magnitude of this blanketed area. The size of 
the present blanket may fairly raise a question as to the 
propriety of its permanent maintenance. Our conclusion 
herein must not, therefore, be construed as a finding that this 
blanket is of necessity to be kept inviolate; a plan for a 
reasonable subdivision thereof into groups graded with regard 
to distance may weli be considered by the carriers, or pre- 
sented for our consideration by shippers. But until it can be 
shown that the size of the area bearing common rates works 


(Concluded on Page 64.) 
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Underwriters War on Wood to Divert Attention from Their 
Antique System of Fire-Promoting Agency Commissions. 


[By John W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa.]* 








Burned $500 a minute—this is the topic assigned to 
me—the same here as at Minneapolis recently. Now 
$500 a minute was all right there, but Wisconsin is a 
hotter bunch, so I’Il just increase to $1,500 a minute, an 
amount even less than the tax caused by fires, counting 
indirect loss, insurance premiums and fire department 
expenses, What I said at Minneapolis is all in your 
trade paper, so with your consent I’ll go on now from 
where I _ yped then—except that some new slides, the 
slides used at Minneapolis, will be used here. 

The lumber business is being attacked today in a most 
unusual manner, by a most unusual foe and for a most 
unusual purpose, but, most unusual of all, no return at- 
tack has been made on the almost criminal foe. A great 
mass meeting is called in Chicago for the 24th and 25th 
inst. to consider the best methods of defense. This is 
the best evidence that the war on wood has begun to tell 

even though it be more in the aupoyance than in any- 
thing else. Who then is behind the war? 

Well, if to knock on wood really did prevent the hap- 
pening of bad things, then the insurance companies must 
have all the unused luck of the world, for it is the insur- 
ance companies that are directing the war on wood. 
Under many forms and through many channels their war 
on wood is being waged without quarter. Through the 
National Fire Protection Association, National Fire 
Underwriters and other controlled organizations many 
thousands of dollars are being spent in printed matter, 
public lectures and button hole efforts to restrict the use 
of the frame structure and prohibit absolutely the use 
of wooden shingles in all towns from water tank size up. 
In some of the publications, as Fire Protection, a regu- 
lar department is maintained under the head ‘‘The War 
on Wood,’’ In reading it, one can hardly see the use of 
such special heading—because ‘‘war on wood’’ seems 
to be waged in every other page. Others are Fire Pre- 
vention News, The World’s Waste by Fire and many 
similar journals which devote themselves to a like pur- 
pose. A sentence from the World’s Waste by Fire 
will show the purport of all this: 

If the story of historic fires teaches any great lesson it is 
this: Fire protection can come only through the use of 
absolutely incombustible material for outside and _ inside 
work. Wood must be eliminated not only for walls and 
partitions but for exterior trim and finish. We can build 
structures today that do not need to contain enough wood 
to make a lead pencil. 

This is the line of work designed to form and divert 
public opinion, to cause people to think of wooden 
Huildings as fire traps and to pose transfixed with won- 
der that the philanthropic insurance companies can in 
sure them at any rate, however high. Once public opin- 
ion is duly formed, the next step is to have the ‘‘vil 
ligge fathers’’ adopt a very seductive but effective set 
of provisions handed them ready made and labeled thus: 


- CODE 


of 
m Suggested Ordinances 
for 


Small Municipalities 
adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the 
National Fire Protection Association. 

It was prepared by the secretary of the National Fire 
Protection Association, Franklin H. Wentworth, who 
hails from Salem of witcheraft fame, and he is appar- 
ently trying so to act that the old town’s reputation 
for radicalism shail not grow less through him. Cotton 
Mather back in 1656 was both sincere and wrong in pun- 
ishing people for religious heresies, and like him Went- 
worth may be equally sinceré and surely is equally wrong 
in punishing people for what he deems their building 
heresies 

In the ‘‘foreword’’ of his code, it is said ‘‘They are 
devised for adoption by towns and small cities which 
have not yet legislated, or insufficiently legislated.’’ 
Any town that does not restrict the frame buildings 
and prohibit the use of wooden shingles ‘‘has not suf- 
ficiently legislated.’’ 

The ordinance prohibits absolutely within the limits 
of the town the use of the wooden shingle and very 
greatly restricts the use of wood in general. At the 
close is the following innocent note: 

To insure a standard quality of construction, it is urged that 
all fire doors, windows, shutters and similar devices required 
by the provisions of this ordinance shall be of a manufacture 
which has been tested and approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

The campaign is vigorously pushed on the surface, 
submarine and subrosa, aided by a powerful air fleet. 
Hardly a week passes without a contest being reported 
before some city or town council, proposing all or part 
of the ‘‘Code.’’ 


The Alleged Reason. 


The alleged reason for the campaign is the United 
States annual fire loss of $500 a minute or $2.54 per 
capita against only 35 cents per capita in Europe. On 
page 16 of U. S. Bulletin No. 418 this great loss is 
accounted for in these words, ‘‘Of the total fire losses 
sustained in the United States in 1907, more than 

* Address delivered before the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
a Association annual at Milwaukee, Wis., February 16, 


two-thirds were due to the construction of frame build- 
ings.’’ The insurance contingent refer to bulletin 418 
as ‘‘The Standard Fire Statistics of the United States.’ 
In one form or another this idea is published in thou- 
sands upon thousands of leaflets, circulars and fire pre- 
vention publications—generally—nev ver omitting to get 
in those other cardinal ideas about the ‘‘Fire loss 
overtaking insurance capital’’—how the insurance com- 
panies are losing money and how insurance capital is 
being withdrawn to other more remunerative lines as 
the number and volume of the fires increase from year 
to year. 


The Lumbermen’s Position as to Substitutes. 


Before taking up these alleged reasons it seems best 
to outline the matter of substitutes. I am not sure that 
you will approve of my ideas but I’ll give the reasons 
and you will then be the judges. 

As lumbermen we believe in conservation; we believe 
in letting the tree grow until it is ripe and we believe 
in conserving the forest and the material resources of 
the country. But we go farther and believe in the 
conservation of human skill and energy—greater than 
all else concerned; and in substitutes this skill and 
energy find their truest expression. If it be true that 
an army advances on its belly, ’tis more true that civ- 
ilization advances by substitutes, each in turn giving 
away to something better. Lumbermen have always 
been ready to consider the merits of proposed substi- 
tutes, which may be said to be governed by the follow- 
ing rule: Any substitute with merit will win finally 
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no matter what the opposition may be or how poorly it 
may at first be promoted; if there be no merit, then 
no opposition is needed, for the meritless article will drop 
from sight like a stone in the sea. Given a free field 
and a fair chance and the matter of substitutes takes 
eare of itself. We would not have it otherwise. Every 
inducement should at all times be held out to encourage 
and promote inventive genius and engineering skill, and 
so conserve human energy. So we welcome substitutes 
and recommend them for the many purposes for which 
their merit has been established. 

On the other hand, we object to substitutes or any- 
thing else forced upon our communities by ordinances 
secured by the insurance contingent through indirection 
and deception—we object to the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories being set up, as suggested in the proposed ordi- 
nances, to dictate what shall and shall not be used. 
Monopolies built up in such a manner could well afford 
to line the nest of the laboratory bunch with the rich- 
est golden fleece. There is no substitute for the good 
old American free field and fair chance, and we as lum- 
bermen denounce this scheme of monopoly as worse even 
than the fires which the insurance contingent pretend 
such a burning desire to prevent. Further, when as in 
this ‘‘war on wood’? it is sought to restrict community 
building by fanatical ordinances procured on false pre- 
tenses and thereby to promote landlordism by forcing 
thousands of our fellow citizens to continue to rent or 
to build outside of the town limits beyond the civic 
conveniences they have already been taxed to pay for, 
then I submit to you there is more than substitutes in- 
volved—there is more than buildings involved, for it 
strikes at the very roots of local self-government. 


Fire Record Vs. Fire Romances. 


‘‘More than two-thirds of the United States fire loss 
due to frame buildings—’’ so far from being the fact, 
this is only the dark plot of a darker scheme to cover 
antique insurance methods prohibited in Europe a cen- 
tury ago. The fire record kept by the insurance com- 





panies themselves and which they claim to be absolutely 
accurate shows that the frame building is as free from 
fires as any other kind of building and therefore in no 
way to be held responsible for our fire loss of $500 a 
minute. Further, the real causes for the United States 
fire loss are arson and carelessness, a fact demonstrated 
in many ways. For example, take the sane 4th of July, 
1914, the average daily fire loss for the first six months 
of 1914 was $730,875, but on July 4 carefulness re- 
duced the fire loss to $100,000. The same care every day 
would bring the United States fire loss to 38 cents per 
capita or practically the same as that of Europe. So 
every claim of the insurance contingent that the frame 
building is the cause of our fire loss is proven by their 
own records to be utterly false—with hardly the shadow 
of a foundation save alone the mere fact that wood can 
be burned. 

Why then, with these facts before them in their own 
records, do the insurance people spend so much money 
through so many organizations and publications in wag- 
ing what they call ‘‘The War on Wood’’? There is 
only one answer and that is they are doing it to cover 
up something-—to divert the public mind from their 
antique, inefficient management covered with the bar- 
nacles of a commission system which impedes progress 
and promotes fires. : 

Excuses. 

One of the excuses offered is that fire losses are 
mounting higher and higher. But this is no more true 
than the silly claim that wood structure is the cause -of 
the loss. Here is the proof and again from insurance 


records: 
Aggregate property fire loss, 1910..............$203,763,550 
Aggregate property fire loss, 1901.............4. 165 »,814,740 


BOGS TN OUEE BOGE iii ince heat icccedcccéce 
Percent of increase less than..........eeeeeee% 


Now, compare this 23 percent increase in fire loss with 
the increase in the number and value of the buildings: 
From 1901 to 1910 the increase in farm buildings was 
about 100 percent. (See page 127, U. 8. Statistical Ab- 
stract.) From 1900 to 1910 the city buildings are esti- 
mated to have increased in number and value over 250 
percent. Do you see that so far from an increase in 
fire loss in proportion to the number and value of the 
buildings there really has been.a very great decrease? 
But any old statement goes to divert the public mind. 

Another of the excuses is that the income has not kept 
pace with the fire loss. Well, with San Francisco—the 
largest loss the world has recorded—what could be ex 
pected? But here are _the facts—again using insurance 
records: 

Spectator Year Book, 1914, total income for 

1913, see page Ot A ree an eee $421,598,687 

Average annual income 1899-1912 in< ‘lusive (see 
S. Abstract, page 554, quoted from Spec- 

tator Year Books) Prrerrrereer ere eee 302,012,696 
over 14-year period, 
119,585,991 


Increase income of 1913 
SOR ea.c cetaceans escacteebaccuwee wees 
Increase income percent, about............... 40 
Losses, 1913 (see page XVII, Spectator Year 
INES a tliat ck Wiara/a ew baia aha x aca oer a acer ea ee ree 204,797,043 
Losses, average, 1899-1912 (see U. S. Statistical 
Se. SE -i0'6.b Chat ekeeesstwdteéaoeses 150,714,915 


Increase losses of 1913 over 14-year period.... 54 ,082,12 28 


BURURUMNG PONMONG, GOR eras 4.4.6 dbs-00 we celeeseewe 35 

Now, be it remembered that insurance is built on 
averages, and here is an average of fourteen years; 
further, the above 14-year average loss includes the 
two great losses—Baltimore and San Francise 
latter the greatest known fire loss, and even then the 
income has kept a substantial percent ahead of the loss 
and, if San Francisco were eliminated, the income would 
be far above the loss. But, what is more important, if 
the United States administrative expense of insurance 
was even only half the ee in there would have been 
a surplus so large that the San Francisco loss could not 
materially affect it. 





Fire Fiction. 

In the face of the utter lack of any truth in any 
of their basic claims, one has to read some of this fire 
fiction and then almost rub his eyes and read it again 
to believe that such things would be printed even in a 
wooden war. 

Here is a fire contingent circular labeled on front 
‘*Fire Waste Overtaking Insurance Capital,’’ and on 
the back a picture of a lumber yard fire and shingle 
roof fire. It contains many statements.to the effect that 
insurance companies are losing money because of low 
rates and too many fires. Just to give an illustration 
of the way the insurance loss and inadequate rates are 
woven into all the ‘‘war on wood’’ printed matter the 
Fire Protection Association says in this cireular: 

‘*In the last ten year period the insurance business 
suffered a loss of over $86,000,000. Who will continue 
to supply responsible capital indefinitely for the national 
ash heap?’’ 

Well, if this is true, who did supply it—the people or 
the insurance philanthropists? But it is absolutely false. 

In another paragraph ‘‘ Fire insurance assets are not 
as large as they were ten years ago. * * * In New York 
and Massachusetts alone $53,000,000 of eapital has been 
withdrawn.’’ The idea conveyed is that insurance com 
panies more than any other lines have suffered failures. 
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You can answer this with three letters—R-O-T. The 
failures are fiction and the faets are fake. Under date 
of February 6, 1915, in answer to my inquiry a great 
credit agency said: ‘*Such a thing as the failure of a 
large insurance company is practically unknown.’’ 

Another circular, marked No. 1, 

‘*Only $6,000,000 more capital was invested in the 
insurance business in 1910 than in 1870.’’ ‘‘ Between 
1880 and 1908, 912 fire insurance companies retired.’’ 
‘*Failed’’ is the idea conveyed, but the truth is they 
were absorbed—consolidated. 

‘*Rates of interest would necessarily be greatly in- 
creased and the purchasing power of money greatly re- 
duced were not fire insurance the element it is today in 
eredit.’’ This is exhilarating when you know that 135 
companies in New York issued 135 policies aggregating 
$127,500 on two chairs and a stove costing $3.44. 

In still another circular, ‘‘Fire rates in the United 
States are discouragingly high but during the last ten 
years they have not been high enough to make good the 
fire loss and expense of the business and the only hope 
of relief for the business lies in the reduction of fire 
waste and expenses. There are about 11,000,000 build- 
ings in the United States. These can not all be torn 
down and reconstructed for the sake of lower rates and 
any reduction of hazard from structural betterment must 
come slowly.’? So no rate reduction can be expected 
even from building betterments. 


savs: 


Total Income vs. Losses Paid. 


Here the real reason for the ‘‘war’’ crops out like a 
stratum of rock on the side of a precipice, showing the 
mountain of verbal rubbish above. Betterments will 
come so slowly, lower rates must not be even thought of 
—the minds of the people are to be kept on the great 
fire loss, never on exorbitant expense of imsurance ad- 
ministration. You have no time for acres of figures 
‘so here in two lines is all you need to prove the ineffi- 
ciency—no matter what the cause of it may be: 

Total income of 1915 (see page XVII, Spectator | 


Mae Maar SUE AD 5. x a ooo = a 5.0% 0.0:5.06.8 09 2.0: sed DOR Es 
Total losses paid, 1913 (see page XVII, Spec- es oc 

tator Tear Book, 2924) ......scccccvcccscs 204,797,045 

" $216,801,644 

Here is about 53 percent of income above fire loss 


with which to administer the business. Just to get an 
idea, the United States Government collected last year 
almost as large an amount in internal revenue at a 
total cost of 1144 percent. Now, if the insurance com- 
panies were as efficient as a bunch of politicians, 
there would still be over 50 percent left after coliec- 
tion, for other administrative issues, but which by 
methods prohibited in Europe is consumed in admin 
istrative abuses. 

You will agree with me that when the people pay 


more than $2 cash in advance for every dollar of fire 
loss there must he inefticiency somewhere. Then for 
the insurance philanthropists to talk about too low 


rates is an open confession either of incompetency or of 
greed or more likely of both. In proof, compare United 
States insurance rates and administrative expenses with 
Germany, with which country the United States fire loss 
is so frequently compared to divert the public mind. It 
may not please the insurance contingent but it will be 
illuminating. 


German Efficiency vs. United States Inefficiency. 


In November last the Illinois insurance department 
issued a report translating from a German authority in 
such a manner as to compel belief in its accuracy. The 
following is the paragraph in full: 

When we come to examine into the fire irmsurance premiura 
rates in European countries, we find them extrnordinarils 
low. According to the absolute reliable authority mentioned 
nbove (Dus Deutsche Feuerversicherungswesen, Biederman, 
et al., 1913, Vol. 2, p. 559), the average premium rate for the 
public (State, provinci2l, city ete.) insurance institutioas 
throughout the entire German Empire for 1911 was 13.4 
cents per $100, and for the period of five years (1907 to 1911, 


inclusive) the average 1ate was 12.9 cents per $100. This 
is approximately one-ninth of the average rate in the United 
States, which for these periods were 106.1 cenis per S100, 


and 110.1 cents per $100, respectively (Spectator Year Book, 
1914, p. 420). In 1911 German State insurance insti- 


tutions returned as losses paid to premium payers S4.5 pet 


these 


cent of the amounts collecied from them, and, at the same 
time added to their reserve 2,292,115 marks. Consequently, 
the entire expense of administration was only 15 percent. 


For the five-year period, 1907 to 1911, calculated in the same 
way, the expense of administration was 15.7 percent. In the 
State insurance the surplus belongs to the 
policyholders, but in the stock company insur- 
ance the surplus belongs to the stockholders, 
and is entirely lost to the policyholders. | 
These are strikingly different figures from } 
the average of about 45 percent expense and ; 
profit in American stock company insurance. 


On the above authority: 
In Germany the rate for the 
5-year period was...... 


The administrative expenss 
was 15 percent of the rate 


13.4 cents on $100 


eae consis weilh pen sink 1.8 centson 100 
In the United States the rate 

for the corresponding pe- 

RN absent ahi os hie Sree 110.1 cents on 109 
The United States adminis- 

trative expense 45 percent 

Be Ce PACE. WE. cscs % 19.5 centson 100 


It is at once granted that the United 
States -administrative expense should be 
above the German, but who will hold even 
among the insurance philanthropists that 
a cost more than twenty-five times the 
German cost can be justified in any way? 
Exorbitant charges produced by business 
methods not tolerated in Europe—this is 
the thing sought to be covered up by the 
‘“*War on Wood.’’ The only thing that 
should go to the dear people is that our 
fire loss is so much more than Germany’s 
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loss, and that we are blessed with a National Board of 
Fire Philanthropists. Let no one misunderstand the 
above showing—it is not the rate but the cents per $100 
which it costs in the respective countries to administer 
the business—twenty-five times as much in the United 
States as in Germany. 


New York City Sends Men to Europe to Investigate 
Insurance Rates—They Find Them One-Tenth 
of the United States Rates. 


Here is another witness whose testimony proves the 
truth above given. In the December, 1913, issue of 
Review of Reviews, page 707, Joseph Johnson, then 
and for a long time previous fire commissioner of New 
York City, said in a signed article: 

Fire-insurance companies take $300,000,000 annually from 
the pockets of insurers in this country. I do not believe they 
can long maintain their humiliating place in the front rank 
of unnecessary fire waste. I believe the time will come when 
the gigantic fire-insurance trust must shrink its business 
down in consenance with public welfare. 

During our investigation of the subject of arson and its re- 
lation to fire insurance we sent a representative abroad to 
study conditions in England, Germany and France. In those 
countries the fire loss per capita is just one-tenth of our own 
per capita loss in the United States. Moreover, the fire-insur- 
ance premiums are only one-tenth. The fire-insurance com- 
panies attempt to account for this discrepancy by the more 
safe and conservative building construction abroad. 

It is true that our fire hazard is greater than the fire haz- 
ard in western Eurepe. But it is not nine times greater. 
Nearly all of our loft buildings in New York and most of ouc 
residential structures are required to be more or less fireproof. 
Yet as many fires occur in these fireproof buildings as take 
place in our wooden shacks. 

Here is the personal statement of the fire commis 
sioner of New York City giving the result of a personal 
investigation by a representative sent to England, 
France and Germany for the one purpose of finding what 
the insurance rates were and what the fire loss. What 
does he find?) The rate is only one-tenth of ours—thus 
confirming the Illinois insurance department report. 
Yes, he says more—that the insurance contingent at- 
tempt to account for the discrepancy in losses by the 
difference in construction. They attempt it—but fail. 
3ut soft pedal here. This is what the war on wood is 
to cover—the people must be kept thinking of fire. 

But there is no need to go to foreign countries for 
proof of the extortions of stock fire insurance com- 
panies. On page 469 of Alfred M. Best’s 1914 book 
you will find a list of fifteen to twenty of the Mill 
Mutuals. Best is an insurance authority—the Dun for 
the insurance business. He shows there that the Fire 
men’s Mutual of Providence returned as cash dividend 
to its policy holders 93.2 cents on every dollar of pre- 
mium paid in during the last ten years, In other words, 
the expense of administration was only 7 cents on each 
$100. Here is an American company in business since 
1854 and during the Jast ten years doing the insurance 


business for less than one-fifteenth of the stock com- 
panies. It cost the other mutual companies slightly 
more but all are doing business at a rate that makes 


the stock companies seem 
about the country making ‘‘war on wood’’ using the 
policy holders’ money to make a national howl about 
high lesses and low rates is little less than inefficiency 
personified as the animal with long ears. 


like robbers. Then to go 


Interstate Insurance Commission—A Solution. 

The insurance philanthropists as shown in matter al- 
ready quoted want the people to realize it will be a long 
time before ‘‘bettermeut in building’’ ean bring down 
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the rates because of so large a proportion of the build- 
ings being wood. Well, maybe the dear people could 
do something to bring down the cost of administrating 
this great trust. They might be able to bring about an 
‘*Tnterstate Insurance Commission’’ and many other 
needed reforms. Then if to do anything on betterment 
is so slow and hopeless, something might be done on 
rates. Something might be done to prevent insurance 
discrimination, insurance rebates and ‘‘divies’’ more 
rank than dreamed of by the railroads when diserimi 
nation was in flower before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission became active. 

Further, the amount directly involved more than war- 
rants such an Interstate Insurance Commission. Look 
at it. The total passenger receipts of all the roads 
in the United States in 1911 (latest statistics at hand) 
were $657,638,291; in 1918 the fire loss plus the pre 
mium was $625,305,130. Then, too, the conflagration 
hazard to human life and property, so vividly portrayed 
by the insurance philanthropists, all more than war- 
rants the proposed Interstate Insurance Commission. 

Premium Loss vs. Fire Loss. 

In this ‘‘war on wood’’ the insurance philanthropists 
never tire of telling how much could be saved if only 
we would quit using wood to get down to Germany’s 
fire loss of only 33 cents per capita. But what would 
our saving be if we had Germany’s insurance rate being 
less than one-ninth of that in the United States? The 
Spectator Year Book for 1914 shows that the net cash 
premiums—not the total income mind you but the casli 
premiums—for 1913 paid to 645 insurance companies 
was $385,367,544. If we had Germany’s rate it would 
have been $42,818,616; Germany’s rate would save an 
nually $342,548,928, 

Here is a saving of more than a hundred million 
dollars above the entire fire loss in the United States 
in 1913. It is greater than the annual average of 
the internal revenue of the United States during the last 
decade. In three years it would equal the combined 
capital of all the national banks. Why, the entire crop 
of Wisconsin in 1914 was only $152,321,000. So Ger- 
many’s insurance rate here would save nearly three times 
as much as all the people of Wisconsin raise in a whole 
year. Even if only half of such a saving were made the 
Interstate Insurance Commission would be well worth 
while, for then the insurance companies might he foreed 
to use as much eare in issuing a policy in this country 
as they do in Europe. Indeed, they might be brought 
over to favor fire prevention instead of opposing it. 
What, you say insurance companies opposed to fire pre 
vention? Well, look at the record and draw your own 
conclusion, 


Insurance Contingent Opposed to Fire Prevention. 

No fire, no insurance; no insurance, no commission 
—this is it in a sentence. The antique methods used 
by the insurance philanthropists directly promote fires 
and have developed in the principal cities an agency 
power absolutely controlling the issuing of policies. This 
was first brought ‘out in 1911-12 by newspaper notices 
of the work of Fire Commissioner Joseph Johnson of 
New York City and above quoted. In December, 1913, 
he had a signed article in the Review of Reviews. Let 
him tell you the story in his own words: 





This criminal element until very recently constituted the 


largest single factor in our great fire waste. Twenty-five 
percent of our fires in New York were of incendiary origin 


when we began to apply the ounce 
conservative estimate. 

The fire marshal in Brooklyn, an expert in the investiga 
tion of fires and their causes, assured me that in his opinion 
40 percent of our fire loss was the result of incendiarism 
for profit. 


of prevention. That is a 


Its Relation to Insurance. 
My view of the matter was that such fires, to a large extent, 








were caused by the system of blind, loose, and large issu 
ance of fire insurance, without regard to the character of 
the assured, indeed without pre-inspection of his property 
and investigation of him. Life insurance was issued on a 
different basis. A man with a bad physical record could not 
obtain life insurance. But the man with a bad _ business 
record couid obtain fire insuranece—all he wanted, within 
reason. He could even get it over the telephone, Here was 


an alarming state of affairs for one seeking to cut down the 
fire loss of the city. 


I set my forces at work to investigate thoroughly the 
matter of arson and its relation to fire insurance. 
For a year they worked, but with nothing but 


hindrance from the insurance companies. Finally, as an 
object lesson to startle the world, he got two chairs, a 
gas stove, three curtains and cuspidor and his helpers 
were instructed to take out insurance poli- 
cies on these. In a short time 135 policies 
were secured aggregating $127,500 on 
goods that cost $3.44. Here is a picture 
of the outfit. You will note the com- 
panies are fnembers of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters—now pushing the war on 
wood. <A very large percent, reaching into 
the millions of the fire loss, was caused 
by using such policies. For a_ single 
dime, a pre-inspection could have been 
made for each of these policies and for 
many thousands of others issued on no 
greater value. 

Here is another photograph showing five 
policies secured by Arthur E. McFarlane 
for Collier’s Weekly without any prop- 
erty of any kind. All from big com- 
panies pushing the war on wood—to cover 


up just this kind of near criminal busi- 
ness. The Underwriters seem to want 
fires. Listen to Fire Commissioner John- 


son again: 
Insurance Methods Encourage Arson. 


With such an object lesson in our possession 
I had no hesitancy in openly accusing the fire 
insurance companies of operating under a sys- 
tem which encouraged arson for profit. In a 
report to the late Mayor Gaynor on the subject 
I charged that the indiscriminat issuance of 
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fire insurance to individuals and business firms without pre- 
vious inquiry as to the character or inspection as to risk was 
one of the principal causes of incendiarism in our city. 

Some of the insurance men agreed with me, Sut in the 
main the insurance company officials resented my criticism. 


Finally failing to get any codperation from the insur- 
ance companies, Fire Commissioner Johnson took his 
‘‘arson exhibit of 135 policies’? to Albany and on his 
showing the lower house passed a bill requiring a writ- 
ten application for fire insurance something after the 
method followed by life insurance companies. Did these 
insurance philanthropists, the National Underwriters, 
the Fire Protection bunch and others, join in such a sane 
measure to prevent fires? Listen to Johnson tell what 
they did: 

The insurance companies had instructed their country 
gents to deluge the Senators with letters from their con- 
tituents, protesting against the measure. ‘These protests 
were based upon false statements concerning the impracti 
ability and expense of inspection, but they effectively blocked 
the bill. 

I have been asked why, if we have saved the insurance 
companies from the payment of such large losses, they are 
not with us in the crusade to climinate the crooked” elément 
which seeks insurance. My only answer is that insurance 
ompanies which operate practically as a trust through their 
Board of Underwriters have found it more profitable to con- 
juct their business en a large and loose scale, instead of on 
au small and tight one. They have found that profits are 
ereater by putting the premium of the incendiary into a 
veneral pool with the premium of the honest insurer, and 
like the bookmaker at the race-tracks, taking all bets, but 
making the odds so great in their favor that they can not 
lose, 

Plead Guilty to Charge of Wanting Fires. 

Colliers’ Weekly and the insurance department of Ili 
nois quote many insurance authorities, all to the effect 
that fires are most weleome—on condition that they are 
distributed. Hear what they say: 


JOHN G. WICKSER, President Buffalo German Insurance 
Company :—‘A good fite is sometimes the a advertise- 
ment of the business.”’——(See Colliers’ 3-22-13 

EDWIN MILLIGAN, the vice president (now nen nt) of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, in his testimony before the Illinois 
Insurance Commission said :- —‘Speaking for the company, 
for the fire insurance companies, I should say that the 
reduction of the fire waste would not be a profitable thine. 
! think, Mr. Chairman, that as a business fire insurance js 
conducted by companies——like the one I represent—with most 
satisfaction and with larger profits in the years when fires 
are plenty; a good number of fires means a good premium 
account.” 

Manager of the Scottish 
Union & National Insurance 
Company, of Edinburgh, ad- 5 
mitted in the United States: ' 

“Were there no fires there 
would be no insurance busi- 
ness; and, on the other hand, 
the greater the fire damage, 
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the Continental of New York, 
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York Insurance Commission 
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The insurance depart ‘ 


ment of Illinois gives 
other quotations as fol- 
lows: 


The Kentucky Insurance Board made the following state 
ment April 29, 1914°—*A very prolific cause of losses in- 
curred in this State, as admitted by the companies, is du 
to over insurance, To correct this evil, so far as possible, 
the State insurance board was given the right to inquire into 
the question of insurance upon property as to its value, thus 
in so far as possible preventing fraud losses. The com 
panies, however, because of their antipathy to State reguls- 
tion, seriously objected to this, as well as all other pro- 
visions of the law. They seemingly little care how great 
their losses may be so long as State supervision is prevented 
and the making of rates charged for insurance left entirely 
in their hands. 

Fires Underwriters Could Prevent. 

Colliers’ Weekly in its series of articles beginning 
February 8, 1913, quotes a great many authorities to 
show that the fires from arson are caused by the insur- 
ance companies issuing over-insurance without investiga- 
tion and therefore neatly all such fires are wholly within 
the power of the insurance companies to prevent if they 
only would. The same fire situation was shown to ke 
about the same in all large cities. Only a very few can 
he given: 

H. H. GLippEN, manager Chicago Board Fire Underwriters : 
~I want you to know that things ain't a bit better in Boston, 
or St. Louis, or _— York, than in Chicago.” (Page 9, 
Colliers’, 3-29-13 

PAUL TURNER, ‘in president, Detroit National Fite In- 
surance Company :——“While it would be an extremely diffi- 
cult thing to savy or even surmise just what percentage of 
loss is due to arson, there is no doubt about it but that the 
indiscriminate appointment of agents, many of whom are 
irresponsible. with authority to issue and sign policies of the 
company indiscriminately, gives rise to a very large amount 
of loss, which could be avoided if the proper safeguards were 
thrown around it and if it was as hard to obtain insurance 
protection as other credit.” (See Colliers’, 3-29-18.) 

NEW YORK INSURANCE COMMISSION (1910 p. 119) says :— 
“We have a certainty that the fire seas could be at least cut 
in two; that there could be not only a saving of one hundred 
million dollars a year in property now destroyed, but nearly 
as much more insurance expense, certainly hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of lives saved and a world of worry and suffering.’ 





What is to be said of these insurance interests not 
only refusing to prevent the fires within their control but 
‘effectively blocking’’ the sanest measures for relief? 

What to Do—Ourselves. 

How the insurance interests could ave gone on for 

years making ‘‘war on wood’’ without ever once hay- 
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ing their own most glaring shortcomings so much re- 
ferred to is not easily understood. In this brief talk 
only the very highest mountain tops have been touched 
—until it is time for me to stop: In conclusion then 
what is to be done: 

First, we should begin with ourselves. Let us go 
into court with clean hands and a heart with any fate. 
‘*Safety first’? should be the rule in every yard—you 
all agree to this but it is too indefinite to be of value. 
Now to be specific, get the ‘‘make up’’ of your insur- 
ance rate. You can get it from your local agent. The 
‘make up’’ will show you just what you can do to 
improve your risk and reduce your rate. Few of you 
have ever seen a ‘‘make up,’’ so here is a sample— 
but an actual one: 





48 
65 
Warchonbe IR ant ids wiare Gd Ketecele Sarees 30 
MORE WRIA gic 6's 9:6 45.9 eiteeue 6:00 as be 6 ered 6 10 
Ce EN RIN sie 5 501 5:9 0'a: 4/5018 eke ¥ Sw Sie ee ecee 10 
ERNE ORR UINMNNE Da 1a 6,5) 95k 6. 16:9. b 64a OR 6 0 0 60:4 430 w00e 20 
tailroad track exposure...........cccccees 15 
Insufficient “No smoking” signs........... 10 
WIN. (05:5 © diets ob e046 0665 00s 0c b-O% 180 
340 
Deduct for clear space to woodworking sec- 
Se Waa a ms eb ON WEA ERE CARR Ae ee 72 
268 % 1.29 
; ; 1 By I 
Exposure North 14’;to 20’. ,.....ccccccsee O90 
2.36 


In explanation, becatise of the greatly extended area 
65 percent is to be added to the basis rate of 48 and so 
on with the other items. Because of a tile chimney 20 
percent of the 48 base is added to the net rate or nearly 
1 cent. Make the chimney brick and you cut your rate 
1 cent. Put up enough ‘‘No Smoking’’ signs and you 
cut almost a 4% cent net. As heretofore suggested you 
will have to ask for your ‘‘make up;’’ indeed it may 
come hard for the insurance people are not trying to 
reduce fires and commissions. It wouldn’t be business. 


What to Do—Substitutes. 
As indicated, substitutes for wood are part of the 
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system. 


No policy, no commission. It’s a wrong 


Pre-Inspection and Lower Rates. 


3ut it is not enough to be on the defensive—lumber- 
men must take the field for active offensive operations. 
We should advocate and agitate for an Interstate In- 
surance Commission to bring about real fire prevention 
through sane fire insurance methods. 

Fire Chief Johnson’s suggestion for real fire pre- 
vention would be to require insurance companies to do 
their business in this country in the same way as in 
Kuropean countries. Here is what he says: 

Our investigator abroad discovered that some of the foreign 
insurance companies which conduct without pre-inspection a 
tremendous business in the United States pursue an entirely 
different method at home. In their own country they seek 
to learn every ascertainable fact about the applicant for fire 
insurance. They must know who the man is, what his busi- 
ness is, what is his line of credit, what is the character of the 
structure he occupies, what inflammable materials he car 
ries, hcw many fires he has had and why. In fact, they 
figuratively apply the X-ray to his past, present and future. 
If he stands the test they issue insurance to the value of his 
ws. ili more. Such is the system in England and 
Germany. Yet these same companies, so careful at home, 
have adopted the American fire-insurance methods of doing 
business here, 

United States laws are defective and to prevent the 
public ‘‘ getting wise’? and making needed reforms the 
‘*war on wood’’ was declared. 

However good foreign examples may be there are 
better ones at home emphasizing the practicability under 
our own conditions of insurance companies becoming 
fire preventionists in fact as well as in assumed name. 
Yet—as often as it is attempted to insist on pre-inspec- 
tion before the writing of insurance policies, the insur- 
ance companies have objected on account of the ex- 
pense. Heretofore, in this article, reference has been 
made to the factory mutuals which, during the last 
seventy-five years, have been gradually taking over the 
most hazardous kind of risks; namely, factories of all 
kinds. In substance, the Factory Mutual says: 

You must have a factory that is safe. If it is not so 
built and protected now you must make it so. We insist on 
the right to make inspections whenever we choose, at least 

as often as four time sa year. 
If you as a property owner 
will agree to these conditions, 
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FIRE INSURANCE POLICIES 


stock of every yard—a feature of great value to all 
concerned, builders, manufacturers all alike. In such 
situation the dealer, beyond his charge of prejudice 
from either the public or the manufacturers, has been 
able to advertise the various items of his stock on their 
merits. The superiority of frame construction over any 
substitute yet produced for many kinds of buildings 
he has, as part of his service, kept prominently before 
his possible buyers. In so advertising he has on a 
very conservative estimate spent a thousand dollars to 
the one spent for like purpose by lumber manufacturers. 
Heretofore, when the lumber manufacturer had been 
half shamed into a small advertisement in the trade 
paper fighting his battles, he told about his big mill 
and his full duty was then done toward informing the 
public as to his product. 

On the other hand, where the substitute was better 
than wood for a specified use its merits were as frankly 
stated by the dealer and as prominently advertised. 
To do less, he would be lame in his service and halting 
in his duty. Among real men the best way to get a 
square deal is to give one. So, as said at the start, 
the matter of substitutes need give but little concern 
provided the truth about wood and the war on it can he 
given to the public. Old General Publicity will win. 


What to Do—Insurance War on Wood. 


You will recall the words of a brief dialog on a cer- 
tain memorable occasion suggested by the following: 
‘¢There are no’more of them than there are of us. We 
have truth and justice on our side. What shall we do?’’ 

The answer is brief: every time a circular is issued 
lying directly or indirectly about. wood construction 
there should be issued one telling some of the ugly truths 
about these insurance philanthropists, and their fire 
promoting commission system, of which A. F. Dean in 
his ‘‘Testimony. of Cassar’’ says ‘‘Commissions have 
nearly doubled, increasing the fire tax of the country 
about $25,000,000 per annum. In other words, the 
American public is paying a vast sum each year for the 
mere increase in _—. commissions.’’ And then they 
would rather issue 135 policies aggregating $127,500 on 
property worth less than $3.44 than spend 10 cents for 
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375,000,000 of mill and 
th a soe property, ge 
shops and factories and thei 
necessary tenements. 
Mo, serv j Just to show how it 
s works out: W. F. Wes 
tonver secured = statistics 
for the New York Insur- 
anee Commission in 1910. 
He took five American 
stock fire insurance com- 
panies, which in 1909 had 
$1,000,000,000 or more at 
risk. Their losses ran from 
$3,074,000 to $7,673,000. 
He then took five of the 
largest Mutuals carrying 
risks of $1,012,000,000 
among the five, and their 
total losses were $160,000. 
Now. in the face of such 
results, the objections of 
insurance com- 
panies are only another 
way of saying that they want fires—that they make 
more money when they have them. Fire insurance can 
be so conducted as to make good buildings or it can be 
so conducted as to promote fire traps and fires. So true 
is this that one would be fully warranted in saying that 
if the policy of the insurance agents in a town were 
outlined to him he could tej] about its fire record. 
What to do—‘‘if thine enemy smites thee on one 
cheek, turn him the other,’’ but if he smites that one, 
too ’tis not writ what thou shall do. There are as 
many of us as there are of them. We have truth and 
justice on our side. Let’s rush in and stay till the 
winning, ; 


TIMBER SUPERIOR TO CONCRETE. 

BuFrFraLo, N. Y., Feb. 15«—The D. E. Horton Con- 
struction Company has the sub-contract for putting 
down the piles for the new grain elevator to be erected 
this season by the Eastern Milling & Grain Company. 
There will be about 3,500 piles, going down 40 to 60 
feet. The material is yellow pine. The contractors 
say that such piles kept moist will last as long as 
concrete, as the foundation of several Buffalo elevators 
built long ago demonstrates. The work will begin in 
a few days. 

A Buffalo lumber concern is of the opinion that in 
the use of concrete piles for the foundation of the new 
Hutchinson high-school in this city, which is a very 
large structure, a matter of $30,000 was wasted, as com 
pared with the use of wooden piles. They say that 
wooden piles, where they are not exposed to the 
weather, are just as durable as concrete and cost a 
good deal less. 
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AN AMERICAN consular officer in Europe reports that 
a Portuguese commission house, furnishing good refer- 
ences, desires to act as representative of American manu 
facturers. It is especially interested in lumber and metal 
goods. This firm may be reached by addressing the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington, D. C., referring to 
Daily Consular Report No. 14,028. 
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Practical Work—The Lost Chord in 


[By Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo.]* 


the Lumber Business. 





There is, perhaps, no State in the Union to which 
lumbermen owe more allegiance than to this State of 
Wisconsin. In bowing, therefore, to this audience, it 
seems to me nothing more nor less than a homecoming, 
for I, too, received my early training in the wood of 
woods that came from Wisconsin, namely, white pine. 


Apprentice Days. 


My introduction to lumber was on February 1, 1882, 
in the St. Louis yards of the Eau Claire Lumber Com- 
pany, a Wisconsin corporation. This company had four 
mills in Wisconsin and in 1885 enjoyed the distinction 
of having the largest mill cut of the United States, 
namely, 120,000,000 feet. This cut has, of course, since 
been outdone. The lumber which this company cut 
was floated in rafts down the Wisconsin and Chippewa 
rivers to the mighty Mississippi and marketed out of 
St. Louis. The stock carried by our company was 
probably 40,000,000 feet. The rafting season opened 
approximately April 1 and closed October 31. This 
rafted lumber, naturally, was water-soaked and got the 
‘‘air-dried cure,’’ making it substantial and more de- 
pendable for all purposes. 


How Lumber Developed the West. 


Outside of supplying the local market of St. Louis 
we did a large shipping business—as much at times as 
5,000,000 feet a month. Our shipping trade was 
largely to such western States as Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, including Missouri. The building up of 
these commonwealths, therefore, was made a quick 
possibility through the courtesy of your State in sup- 
plying the products of the Wisconsin forests to these 
States, then our western frontier. My apprenticeship 
was in handling, grading and selling the king of 
woods—yes, king then and for all time to come: white 
pine—a contribution of your State to the advancement 
of civilization. 

Practical Methods Then and Now. 


The methods of that time, then considered practical 
in the successful conduct of a lumber yard, are, in the 
main, obsolete in this day and time. This I mention 
here because I am here today to speak to you of the 
‘practical things’’ appertaining to our business. In 
order to show more glaringly the difference between 
business methods and business requirements of then 
and now and, as a consequence, have the contrast 
appear strongly to you, I drifted back to the ’80s for 
comparison. 

Practical Merchandising. 


At that time the buyer went to the business house 
to trade, whereas now, thanks to our modern training, 
he has the business man come to him. Quite naturally 
the proprietor in those years came into personal con- 
tact with his customers. The customer today does not 
take his time, as a general proposition, to look up the 
yards when he needs supplies, but gets into touch with 
the several competing concerns of his city, and they 
are more than pleased to bring their store of samples 
and prices to him. Of course, as to overhead expense, 
business could then be done cheaper than now. There’s 
quite a difference in your cost of operations if your cus- 
tomer calls with the real cash and is willing to be a 
beast of burden as compared with having the cost of 
a solicitor, wagon delivery, collectcrs and incidentals 
added to your percentage of doing business. When 
your customer calls on you, your terms and conditions 
ean be fixed and rigid; if you solicit him they need to 
be flexible. There is a wide latitude between a man 
wanting your goods and your wanting his trade. Some 
sales managers will not agree with me—surely not the 
office-trained manager who is in over his ears in sys- 
tem—but the manager who has been over the road and 
been brushing up against human nature, thus gaining 
practical experience, will agree with me in my con- 
clusions. 

Practical Ideas for Delivery. 


This brings me up to one of the greatest of prac- 
tical issues: the motor-truck delivery system in the 
country towns, the great thought of lumber merchants 
being leaders in serving their trade by a modern 
delivery system. Many of our lumbermen believe that 
the public wants cheap lumber—and the cheapest of 
service. This, too, when efficiency is the goal of every 
competing line. I contend that the larger percentage 
of buyers want good goods and good service, can 
afford to and wish to pay for both. The public in 
normal times does not talk of ‘‘high cost,’’ because 
everybody is making money. It is only in the panicky 
days that it seeks bargains of us, the auctioneers of 
lumber. This is because we have educated the public 
to the thought that lumber prices are unstable and fic- 
titious in value. Thus do we proceed to pay back our 
hard-earned profits on the installment plan when times 
are what is termed ‘‘hard.’’ A great many dealers 
are foolish enough to think they encourage building 
when they cut the price, when the direct opposite is 
the result of our insane merchandising methods. The 
man who bought gets sore because he did not wait a 
‘*leetle’’ longer. You do not find labor cutting its 
price for you, do you? 

* Address delivered before Wisconsin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in convention at Milwaukee, February, 1915. 
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The Public’s Idea of Service. 


In this evolution of service we can not help but 
think of the delivery system as the issue that should 
have gotten, but did not get, the lumber yard’s sup- 
port at the time when the call was made for it. The 
old system of delivery had to be revolutionized. Why? 
Simply because there was absolutely no sense in any 
man owning a horse and wagon for which he had just 
one day’s work per week. So business decided to 
deliver its goods, for even when the cost was added 
it spelled economy to the public. The inclination of 
the lumber yard has generally been to refuse to haul 
at all—or to do it under protest, like giving away a 
prize package. This idea prevailed to such an extent 
that the parcel post propaganda of the Government 
produced a nightmare. This, too, when the clamor of 
the people for a parcel post became more and more 
aggressive and pronounced. We shivered to think of 
its coming—it would crush us as an avalanche ¢overs 
the small village. We heeded not the public demand 
to deliver the goods at their door steps for a com- 
pensation. Now let me give you one practical thought 
on this subject. 


Good Roads for Our Benefit. 


Here were Government and State spending millions 
of dollars on ‘‘good roads,’’ paving the way to get 
ready for parcel post delivery, and we asleep at the 
post. For whom are the good roads and what are they 
for? Why, for the benefit of all the people, and in 
the Union the people are the government. -arcel 
post was for buyer and merchant—to bring them in 
closer contact. The lumber yard of the country be- 
lieved, however, that our good Government was in- 
stalling the parcel post for the purpose of downing 
the small merchant. No; the fact was he was downing 
himself by being asleep or indifferent to the changing 
conditions of the times. The Government was simply 
going into the hauling business. Contrary to general 
competitive business principles, it threw its cards on 
the table and told you the scheme in advance. 


Incorporating a Hauling Company. 


Then it was that the country yard and all the mer- 
chants of the town should have incorporated a ‘‘haul- 
ing or service company.’’ It could have been started 
with little money by buying a motor truck of 1% to 
21, tons. The farmers would have raved about it. 
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Instead of talking about parcel post they would have 
talked about you, and that, by the way, would have 
been great advertising. The lumber yards would hav: 
been leaders in the delivery service by uniting wit] 
other merchants to haul out lumber and supplies, gro 
ceries, dry goods, hardware, implements etc., and by 
bringing the farmers’ merchandise back. 


Hauling to Hold and Expand Business. 


This service company could haul by auto truck 
cheaper than the farmer or the Government could d 
it, on account of the back tripping of farm product: 
to your home town on the return and shipping them t 
the cities either in carloads or less, just as might b 
found practicable. Waiting, however, you let you 
competitor, the parcel post, get there first; yes, an 
you are letting the buyers scour your section of th: 
country, your very own domain, as it were, for th 
farm products—be the latter butter and eggs, poultry 
hay and grain, horses and mules—let them ship then 
past your door, instead of holding them for the ol! 
home town. 

Easy Competition. 


Our Government is systematic and thorough, hence 
not cheap, and on this plan you could easily compet: 
with its prices for service. Our Government neve: 
did things by halves, and good service demands a 
good price. Inasmuch as the Government is being 
paid for its parcel post service, a drayage or servic 
company as I have outlined, charging the parcel post 
rates for delivery, would prove a money maker from 
the outset. 

Getting Paid for Hauling. 


If our Government, with its high priced overhead, 
ean make good money in the parcel post business, 
why can’t you on short hauls? If you go in business 
you assume a responsibility not only to yourself but 
to your community. You must rise to defend it and 
either be equal to meet emergencies or surrender to a 
better general. 

Brains to the Front. 


Gentlemen, there are some of you who may think 
that this plan would encroach upon somebody’s zone. 
I am for a live and let live policy, but nature does not 
limit the zone of a progressive mind. We can not con 
tinue to be influenced by the ‘‘stand-patters,’’ but 
must break away from traditional lines and push our 
business, even though some may step aside in the 
onward progress. 


Dying a Slow Death. 

The ‘‘stand-patter’’ finds consolation in what is still 
left him, but ‘‘stand pat’’ means nothing less than 
retrogression in business. For some the lumber busi- 
ness may have no especial fascination and my remarks 
would touch them as does the rain drop that strikes 
the pane of glass and flows away, but leaves no im- 
pression. Those, however, who are in the lumber 
business and helping to perpetuate it, building for 
keeps, with a desire that their sons shall continue 
their work, must heed the failure attending their prac- 
tical shortcoming. 

Molding Public Opinion. 

We are using such slogans as ‘‘Use lumber—more 
beautiful—costs less’’; ‘‘Use wood, where wood is 
best.’’ But, pray tell me, what are you collectively 
or individually doing to educate youth, or the public, 
in the use of wood? Have you ever conceived that 
the impressions made on the mind of the child from its 
eighth to-its fourteenth year are very lasting, you 
might say indelible? What are you doing to impress 
youth with the beauty of woods and inspire a love of 
them, and what time have you devoted in teaching 
him the correct use of species? 


Teaching the Youth. 


At Christmas time last year, or any other year, did 
you buy your boy a wood block building set, or a 
steel ‘‘ Meceano’’ or ‘‘ American Model Builder’’ set, 
the one impressing him with the idea of construction 
with wood, the other one with steel? Did you buy 
him a set of woodworking tools, or did you buy him 
sand forms and putty novelties? When you bought a 
checker board was it of wood, or was it of paper 
board? 

Teaching Mechanics to the Boy. 

Don’t you know that the purchase of a good scroll 
saw is the best educator for a boy to use, plan and 
construct in wood? It teaches him the characteristics 
of the wood he cuts, whether it is long or short 
fibered, dense grain or spongy. He will learn the 
species, where the tree grows and t'e nature of it. He 
will acquire a little manual training and learn the art 
of sawing and gluing, nailing and varnishing. The 
inspiration he gets will lead him on to ask questions. 
Those questions will be of trees and woods. Why, you 
could afford to give away a few scroll saws yearly to 
the best boys at school. What training are you giv 
ing him in drawing, either free hand or architectural? 
Are you giving him the chance to learn building con 
struction? 

Interesting the Schools. 

Did you ever conceive the idea of getting the boys 

of the graduating class to your yard, extending them 
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t:e courtesy of showing them around and giving them 
a pleasant and instructive afternoon? 


Wood in the Household. 


Now for the household. Do you buy wooden or 
v.tvanized buckets? Do you use a wooden coat 
j) nger or one of wire? A wooden bench or one of 
yire or cast iron? A wood body baby buggy with 

tillery wheels or one of steel frame and wire wheels? 
. wood match or one of wax paper or paraffine? 


Practicing What You Preach. 


And now for yourself: Do you use advertising signs 
’ wood or of paper, tin or cloth? Is your office rail- 
ing one of wire or of wood? Do you spend a little 
»oney for artistic office furniture, so as to inspire others 

use it, or did you build it yourself with Bill, the 
teamster boss, using twenty-penny spikes? Is your 
filing case of metal or of oak, the paper waste basket 
of wood or wire, the rulers of steel, or rubber, or 
wood? I very much fear that some of our good friends 
are like the minister who p?te&ches the Ten Command- 
ments and then does a little flirting with the wife 
when the husband is away on a trip. Then again, do 
you patronize the man who is for wood products? 
Gentlemen, we must be not only practical but also con- 
sistent in our merchandising. The beauty of the sit- 
uation is this: If we are really lumbermen, who are 
‘‘for lumber,’’ we can be enthusiastic as well as 
sincere in our promotion of wood. 


Getting Down to Facts. 


When we consider the fact that the United States 
census of 1910 showed 784,989 persons engaged in lum- 
ber and lumber manufacturing industries, there ought 
to be little anxiety about the perpetuity of such in- 
dustries, but, alas, we are reft apart in our depart- 
ments, and the lumber industry as a whole lacks 
leadership in consequence thereof. You can be as 
ardent in defending your local, State or manufac- 
turing association as you wish, but the conditions 
appertaining to promotion of the Jumber industry in 
all its manifold ramifications are the real and para- 
mount issue. You can be strong in defense of your 
town or your city, and equally loyal to your State, but 
you owe allegiance to your country above all. So, I 
say, set aside the material question and be self-sacri- 
ficing and lend your influence to accomplish the greater 
things that tend to help in perpetuating your industry. 


The Per Capita Consumption. 


The per capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States averages 260 feet. I have always considered 
it a godsend that the country has been 
endowed with this great asset. Foreign 
countries would use more lumber if they 
had it available at the low cost at which we 
sell it to people in the States. Germany, 
France, Switzerland, England, Belgium, 
Holland and Italy use each year the total 
of their annual growth, not to speak of 
their imports. When countries import lum- 
ber it shows that they prize it far more 
highly at a greater value than we do at a 
low value. Should our per capita use de- 
crease? Certainly not, if we do the eduea- 
tional work that we should. 


Developing the Demand for New Woods. 


New species are coming into the mar- 
ket, and why should the public not have 
the benefit of God’s choicest wood products, 
no matter in which State they grow? Where 
California gives us her choicest fruits and 
grapes, other States reciprocate by exchang- 
ing with her and us those products of farm, 
forest or mine with which they are blessed 
and of which they have an abundance. The 
same spirit exists when each State offers the public its 
choicest products of lumber. The education necessary 
successfully to conduct the lumber business in the future 
will have to be so broadened as to include a greater 
knowledge of species and their adaptability than is 
now current. Furthermore, a course in architecture 
and building construction will be a necessity in the 
large towns and cities. 


The Lumbermen’s Duty. 


It’s up to the lumbermen to tell the trade what to 
use, where and how to use our material. Do not ex- 
pect a builder to have a greater knowledge of your 
goods, than you possess, and do not expect him to be 
a promoter of lumber or advocate its use to the owner. 

Why We Lose Out. 


We have entirely drifted away from the architect 
and engineer, owirg to the subcontracting system, and 
must now arrange } way to get our product before the 
owner, his architect or builder. For cities I suggest 
employing a building engineer by joint codperation of 
vards. We must also get directly in touch with the 
publie and present our goods in a manner that appeals 
to their understanding. 

The Modern Demand. 


Thus are we brought right up to the latest issue in 
our business, the ‘‘ ready-made house.’’ Oppose! Why? 
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The writing has been on the wall for ten years and 
you could not see it. It took men outside of the lumber 
business to figure out its success. Yearafter year the 
price of carpenter labor has been advancing, thus mak- 
ing the cost of lumber higher when in position. Because 
of our shortcomings substitutes have had the chance 
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to compete against what was and can yet be the cheap- 
est of building material. 

The cut stone business is an example of what hand 
labor, added to even a low-basis price, will do to put 
you out of business. Too late it began the use of saws, 





planers and pneumatic tools, thus helping the terra 
cotta works to gain a foothold for keeps. 


Just Plain Common Sense. 


To say that a joist costs only $20 a thousand does 
not signify a low cost by any means—not any more 
than does the price of timber at the mill convey its 
ultimate cost in a yard taking a 24-cent rate. You 
can turn a 2x10—12-foot to exact length for 4 cents a 
piece and you can size it for 2 cents a piece. Instead 
of advertising this fact, you go the way of least 
resistance by selling the lumber in the crude. It is 
trimmed by high-priced hand labor and the cost brought 
up to the danger line. 


How to Use Shorts. 


The objection of the builder to short lengths in 
lumber is not due to the fact that it can not be used 
successfully, but mainly because of the high cost of 
trimming for position by high-priced hand labor, It 
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adds very materially to the cost when you trim the 
ends of 1,000 feet of 10-foot flooring with 300 cuts, 
or 1,000 feet of 16-foot with only 188 cuts. 

The records show positively that 80 percent of yellow 
pine, 80 percent of fir and 90 percent of hemlock enters 
into building construction. The lumber yard and the 


manufacturers of these woods must consider this prob- 


lem jointly. 
Odd Ideas About Odd Lengths. 
The mills’ attitude of forcing odd lengths on the 


yards, without consent, was an arbitrary act and not 
to their credit. 


The mills should work with their 
family and not disrupt it. Framing material will 


eventually have to come to the building trimmed to 


length and I fail to understand why this fact is not 


more generally realized. The piece stuff of the future 


will be furnished to the building ready for position. 


This thing of cutting and cutting with a hand saw at 


the building site until it fits is too costly. The dilatory 
lumberman, by not proposing this method long ago, 
created a new competitor and opened the way to the 
seller of ‘‘ready made houses.’’ Of course, you feel 
badly about it, but that fact does not change the 
matter at all. Again, I say to the progressive: Do 
not wait for the ‘‘stand-patter,’’ but blaze the path for 
the newer method of merchandising. 


Pushing the Sale of the Ready Made House. 


Come out boldly and offer the home town the latest 
thing and last word in lumberdom: ‘‘The ready made 
house’’—on short notice. Handing him a plan book is 
only the introduction to the next move—the practical 
work. The cost of machinery, consisting of a universal 
machine, ripping table, small band saw and jointer, 
will be the biggest money maker you ever had in your 
business. The sawmill will find an outlet for its shorts. 
Low grades will have a value, because you do the 
trimming-out by machinery and furnish neat lengths. 
The demand for desirable lengths like all 16-foot will 
cease. 

Real Money for Dead Stock. 


Lumber trimmed to the next odd length will stop 
the complaints on ‘‘waste in cutting.’’ Dead stocks 
will be a past issue with the retail dealer, as he will 
cut up and trim out such stock and turn it into money. 
I am sure you can see the wisdom of being progressive. 
The sawmills may not be able to handle this proposi- 
tion. It is the retailers’ problem and it is my opinion 
that a retail yard can, by ‘‘going to it’’ in this mat- 
ter, make a substantial profit and justify the invest- 
ment. Let me expand upon the thought that any 
retailer has a duty to perform in the pro- 
motion of that business, and that it is. your 
duty to learn the practical needs of the lum- 
ber business. I am free to say that if the 
manufacturer of lumber should shoulder all 
the cares of the business from stump to fin- 
ish, namely, develop, promote and defend it 
in order to sell his output, he would need no 
retailer, but would do that work of retailing 
himself. We as retailers are the ones to 
encourage that belief, 


Lack of Leadership. 


Our industry as a whole lacks leadership 
and it’s about time that petty jealousies 
between individuals and associations are 
relegated to the rear chairs. It is lack of 
leadership that has given the substitutes the 
start. While we scramble among ourselves 
. to make sales, they are busy molding opin- 

: ion to believe their product is it. 

I am certain that asscciations in the fu- 
ture will have to do more constructive work 
than they have in the past, and the incentive 

* to help must come from the persons so asso- 
ciated. The annual meetings of many of the bodies are 
arranged for pastimes and pleasure and are made a 
chamber of commerce for buying. While this is praise- 
worthy and may be pleasing to some, it should have its 
limitations. These annuals should be more matters of 
an executive character, namely, caucuses of practical 
men of the line to decide upon practical things to do. 
While we may not number oratory among our accom- 
plishments, we do know how to talk business in plain 
old democratic fashion. 


Practice Versus Theories. 


bons 


Gentlemen, I have prefaced my remarks with the 
title ‘‘ Practical Work—The Lost Chord in the Lumber 
Business.’’ Genius is inspired; invention is the gift 
of the dreamer, but it’s the practical men who run the 
current of affairs through the transformer and bring 
them to the people. Too many confuse the idea of 
movement with that of advancement. A hobby-horse 
has movement, but never progresses from the spots In 
conclusion I would say that we can solve our prob- 
lems. - We do not lack in ability. Religions have their 
brotherhood. Why not the woodmen of the world? 
May the day be’ not far distant when the practical 
men who do things receive the recognition due them 


(Concluded on Page 68.) 
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Iisseminating Knowledge on the Rational Use of Wood. 


[By A. T. North, Chicago.]* 








All reasonable men strive to avoid a waste. As fire, 
except for industrial purposes, involves a waste, it 
should be prevented. Fire is of two classes: productive 
being the consumption of fuel to generate heat and 
power; destructive, which consists of the waste of life 
and property, with no return. Activities, ostensibly 
working toward the prevention of fire waste, are appar- 
ent on every hand. 

The organized fire prevention activities have their 
origin in the National Fire Protection Association, with 
headquarters in Boston. ‘The membership consists of 
the active, associate and honorary classes. The active 
members vote and the associates simply pay dues. Of 
the active membership, 7114 percent is affiliated with the 
fire underwriting interests. 

Like all associations of this kind, the National Fire 
Protection Association is controlled by an executive 
committee of which 66%g percent is directly connected 
with the same interests. The special committees are 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. 
Convention work consists of presentation, discussion and 
adoption of committee reports. 

The N. F. P. A. has done some notably fine work in 
standardizing equipment, sprinkler system installations, 
the housing of inflammable oils and explosives ete. The 
activities of this organization are limited to the consider- 
ation of the construction and equipment of buildings 
and related factors and publicity work of various types. 

That it is favorable to the total elimination of the 
use of wood is evidenced by a recommendation laid be- 
fore the last convention, which reads: ‘‘ All furniture 
such as tables, benches and chairs shall be of metal or 
other fire resistive material. No wood shall be allowed 
except in tops where the underside must be protected 
with metal.’’ Do you see how generous they would be 
with the producers of wood—tops of tables, benches and 
chairs? The next decade may find us buying a sheet 
iron piano from a boiler shop or a galvanized iron violin 
from a cornice shop—and this in a civilized community. 


active, governing members in the fire underwriting 
business for profit, be sincere in trying to bring about 
real fire prevention? 


Other So-called Fire Prevention Organizations. 


The Society Advocating Fire Elimination, initialled 
S. A. F. E., is a Cleveland product. Its apparent object 
is evidenced by its name, but a survey of its membership 
shows that it is made up of producers of brick, stone, 
cement, gypsum and clay products, steel and everything 
but wood. Are they honestly working to achieve real 
fire elimination or to increase their sales? Their slogan 
is ‘‘let the trees grow and build with nonburnable mate- 
rial and be safe.’’ The unmitigated hypocrisy of this 
outfit, for the purpose of gain, is unequaled. From 
their viewpoint a lumberman can not, from the nature 
of his business, be honestly in favor of fire elimination. 
They are well organized, have and spend money to in- 
crease the sales of ‘‘nonburnable’’ materials, purely for 
the purpose of making money. 

Another organization known as the American Society 
for Fire Prevention, 51 Chambers Street, New York, 
is young and little known in the West. It is not domi- 
nated by underwriters or producers of ‘‘nonburnable’’ 
materials. It is officered by professional men, such as 
architects, engineers, lawyers and men of means who may 
sincerely be interested in fire prevention. It is worth 
while investigating this organization for in it a lumber- 
man might find a field for real action and not be looked 
upon as an outlaw. 

There are twenty-five State fire prevention associations 
that are subsidiary to the N. F. P. A. and the Wisconsin 
Fire Prevention Association is located in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building in Milwaukee. I understand that 
these State associations are made up of men who under- 
write fire risks for a profit. 

Such are the organized activities that ostensibly labor 
for the prevention of fires. With the exception of the 
American Society for Fire Prevention they are com- 


a 6- or 8-page illustrated specification that will ¢ ver 
the danger points in wood construction, those dan, erg 
appertaining to the chimney and the relation of w.od- 
work thereto, fireplaces, furnace and heating pipe: or 
flues, fire stops in stud walls and partitions and « jst 
floors, protection for furnaces and stoves, disposi: ion 
of gas and other lighting fixtures, care of inflamm:jjle 
oils ete. The engineers of the Bureau of Fire ‘ re. 
vention and Public Safety in Chicago say that :\.ey 
will gladly cheek up such a publication if it is <ub- 
mitted to them and that the fire resistance of ‘he 
ordinary frame building can be increased 50 per ont 
by proper construction. Produce the pamphlet «nd 
give it to the architect and carpenter. Above all, »'ve 
it to the purchaser of the lumber bill, for he, as owner 
of the building, is vitally interested in its safety. By 
this act you will benefit your customer and help along 
real fire prevention. 

Present the fact that a properly constructed building 
of the ‘‘mill construction’’ or ‘‘ordinary construc 
tion’’ type is superior to the unprotected ‘‘fireprouf’’ 
building and equal to the protected ‘‘fireproot’’ 
building. 


Value of Mill Constructed Building Illustrated. 


I will illustrate the value of a mill-constructed build- 
ing by describing the Cupples Station properties in St. 
Louis. These buildings are constructed with brick 
walls, heavy wooden posts, girders and beams, wood 
floors of 3- to 6-inch thick plank with maple floor 
wearing surface. The stairs and elevators are enclosed 
in brick walls with the door openings thereto closed 
with standard fire doors. They are heated with steam, 
lighted by electricity and protected by an automatic 
sprinkler system. 

The erection of the first building was begun in 1889, 
twenty-six years ago next fall. The property now 
consists of about forty buildings with about 2,500,000 
square feet of floor space and valued at approximately 
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GROUP OF HIGH, MILL-CONST RUCTED BUILDINGS IN THE CUPPLES STATION PROPERTIES AT ST. LOUIS. 


The N. F. P. A. has no committees to consider the 
causes of fires, the fire records of various types of con- 
struction and occupancies and the relation thereto of 
insurance rates, the punishment of ‘‘fire bugs,’’ over- 
insurance and other like factors which real, honest fire 
prevention activities must recognize as the fundamental 
causes of fire losses. These are delicate subjects for 
underwriting organizations that operate for profit, so 
the National’ would penalize the inanimate building by 
first eliminating wood, because it will burn, and make 
the public think it is sincere. 

The current number of the Quarterly of the N. F. 
P. A. recommends the prohibition of wooden back yard 
and alley fence for the following reasons: They are 
fire breeders, insanitary as garbage is hidden behind 
them, they breed typhoid fever, obstruct the free play 
of light and air, cause snow drifts in winter, afford 
shelter for thieves and prowlers, make it impossible to 
grow flowers and plants. The recommendation is to build 
the fences of wire. I confidently expect that ordinances 
prohibiting the wooden fence will soon appear on our 
law books, and they will unless you take steps to pre- 
vent it. If it is wood it is wrong, let the trees grow. 

To be apparently candid in its professions, its visible 
activities are largely centered in the labor of Mr. Went- 
worth. This gentleman is the victim of auto-suggestion 
and self-hypnotism to the degree that whenever he sees 
the letters w-o-o-d they spell f-i-r-e to his fevered imagi- 
nation and when he sees a little wooden home it immedi- 
ately bursts into red, lurid flames, not only destroying 
helpless women and children but causing a fire loss of 
$3,000,000,000 a minute, more or less. Unfortunately, 
most of our citizens are not given to habits of reflection 
and spectacular declamation, unaccompanied by solid 
facts, to create an impression on which they later act. 
When Mr. Wentworth says a wooden shingle is a 
‘¢erime’’ at $3,000,000,000 a second, more or less, you 
can see the attitude of the N. F. P. A. toward the use 
of wood. 

Fire underwriting interests do not desire conflagra- 
tions, but there has to be a certain volume of individual 
fire losses or there would be no dividends for the stock- 
holders. Can the N. F. P. A., with 7114 percent of its 


* Address delivered before annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Milwaukee, February 
17, 1915. 


mitted to the elimination of wood in building construc- 
tion. What will you do with, the situation? 

In the first instance, you must act, for by your acts 
you are known; secondly, you must make a presenta- 
tion of the truth and then finally expose false state- 
ments. 

Act by declaring yourself unqualifiedly in favor of 
fire prevention as all good citizens should. Take an 
interest in those matters in your local affairs. Get the 
people interested in keeping your alleys, sheds, barns 
and basements free from rubbish. When a new build- 
ing is put up, see that the State code is complied with. 
Advocate the use of metal windows and wired glass 
where the exterior exposure is great. 

Be big enough to lose the sale of a wooden window 
rather than have your neighbor suffer a heavy loss. 
Recognize the fact that wood has its unsafe as well as 
its legitimate uses. I can see no objection to the lumber 
retailer selling everything that goes into a building, 
from lumber to brick, wooden to metal windows, shin- 
gles to slate. Everything was made for certain pur- 
poses and no one thing ean have a universal usage. 
So act that you will help to eliminate the 65 percent of 
the total number of fires which are preventable. 


What Is the ‘‘Wooden Army’’ Doing? 


Did I say sell a shingle or a slate? If so, I can see 
the general commanding in the ‘‘war of the substi- 
tutes’’ become indignant that such heresy should be 
permitted in this convention. I have been an onlooker 
of this ‘‘war of the substitutes’’ for some time, but 
have never seen a ‘‘substitute’’ described by this war- 
rior in a scientific manner, giving its physical, mechan- 
ical or wearing qualities. That it may displace wood 
is enough to condemn it in the eyes of many lumber- 
men. As there is a ‘‘war of substitutes’’ there must 
be an ‘‘array,’’ but I have never located the ‘‘ wooden 
army’’ as defensive or offensive. To become offensive 
it must have exact knowledge of the qualities of the 
substitute enemy and also exact knowledge of its own 
qualities—and it may have some faults. Substitutes 
are either inferior, equal to, or superior to the wooden 
articles which they displace. Find out the exact truth 
and do not be afraid to tell it. 

As a presentation of the truth, I would suggest that 
you have some Wisconsin architect or engineer prepare 





$6,000,000. The insurance rate averages 25 cents per 
hundred. The management employs a fire marshal 
whose duty is continuously to inspect the fire doors, 
sprinkler system and the general condition and cleanli- 
ness of the premises. The main item of upkeep has 
been the replacing of the wearing surfaces of the 
floors. The only fire loss of any moment was one of 
$2,500 in 1900 and in this instance the fire was put 
out in the stock by the sprinklers and the loss was a 
water loss. There have been a number of losses 
amounting to only $10, $25 or $50 at most and where 
the sprinklers did the work it was not thought advisa- 
ble to make any claim for insurance. This $6,000,000 
worth of buildings may house a contents worth $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000. It is apparent that the fire 
damage to these buildings is too small to mention. Can 
a better record for rational building and real fire pre- 
vention be found? Still there are thousands of such 
buildings in this country about which we never hear 
a word. But when one that is not properly built burns 
up, then our friend Mr. Wentworth lets the world 
know about it. It is the evil and not the good that 
is generally in the limelight. I am indebted to Colonel 
Isaac A. Hedges, the efficient manager of the Cupples 
Station properties, for the data just given. 

Let us compare this magnificent example of the 
rational use of wood with an irrational use of concrete. 
Mr. Edison was evidently enjoying a false sense of 
security, like many others who think they can not 
have a fire in'a ‘‘fireproof’’ building. The illustra- 
tions show the damage that can be sustained in a 
‘‘fireproof’’ building in which there were no fire walls 
to divide the buildings into reasonable sized units, no 
sprinkler system, no fire doors, no metal windows, no 
protection to steel work-—in fact an absolute want of 
any protection from fire. Mr. Edison is eredited with 
once saying that concrete will not burn. This is true, 
but it can be destroyed by fire and it makes a fine 
stove in which to burn the contents. You will note the 
row of wooden cottages with wooden shingle roofs which 
are across the street from a completely gutted building. 
According to Mr. Wentworth these cottages should have 
burned and spread a conflagration covering the whole 
of northern New Jersey. .That this did not happen is 
certainly a mistake. 

The great danger to the owner of a brick house or a 
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RUINS OF AN EDISON BUILDING WITH 


fireproof building is that he has a false feeling of se- 
curity, thinking that his property can not be destroyed. 
This idea breeds carelessness and carelessness spells 
‘‘fire.’?? It is your duty to present facts concerning 
these matters and always advocate good construction 
andi careful habits. 

A Matter for Consideration. 

‘here is a matter for you to present to the Indus- 

i| Commission of Wisconsin. The building code pro- 
mulgated by this commission contains a clause that 
tends greatly to equalize the cost of fireproof and wood 
constructed buildings. It is a technical point and, if 
you will permit me, I will show you how cleverly. the 
use of wood is penalized by law. Referring to Part 
IV, Section 1, Order 5300, you will read: 

The foregoing floor loads (but not roof or sidewalk loads) 
may be decreased by 20 pounds in buildings of fireproof con- 
struction. Nore—This reduction is permitted because (1) a 
fireproof floor suffers little or no deterioration ; (2) a fireproof 
floor is not weakened by a fire below ; (8) the greater dead load 


of a fireproof floor means that any accidental overload is a 
smaller proportion of total dead and live load. 





Decreasing the live loads above referred 
pounds we have reductions as follows: Theater stage, 
ls!, percent; theater lobbies and dance halls, 1634 per 
cent; the first floor of office buildings, grand stands, 
all stairs, workshops, factories and mercantile 
establishments, 20 percent; school corridors, hotel lob- 
bies and corridors, stables, 25 percent; theaters with 
fixed seats, 2814 percent; school class rooms and the 
upper floors of office buildings, 3314 percent; private 
1ooms of hotels, 40 percent. 

This means, gentlemen, that the person who wishes 
to build a fireproof structure can reduce the live floor 
loads from 131% percent to 40 percent. The result is 
that the unit working stresses for fireproof materials 
are inereased comparatively by these same percentages 
relative to the live load only. As you increase the work- 
ing unit stress you decrease the amount of material 
used. The result is an equalizing of the cost of fireproof 
and wood constructed buildings. 

The reasons for these reductions are not based on 
facts. Referring to reason (1) I will say that fireproof 
floors do suffer material deterioration. In a large 
freight house in the South I saw grooves in the floors 
made by trucks which were fully 1 inch deep. If the 
effective depth of this floor was 7 inches (and it was 
that as near as I could judge) the strength had been 
reduced by 2 percent. You will recall that the strength 
of members, subject to transverse strains, varies as the 
square of the depth. A reduction in effective depth of 
a conerete floor, even of a fraction of an inch, is a seri- 
ous matter. Concrete wil] wear out the same as any 
other material does. The action of oils in machine shops; 
ammoniaeal and acid liquids in stables and factories is 
known to be detrimentai to the strength of concrete. 
Investigations are under way to determine the effect 
of continuous heavy vibration and electrolysis on con- 
crete construction. If a wooden floor wears out you 
ean easily replace it but if a concrete floor wears thin 
you can never replace its original condition. Reason 
(2) is evidently not seriously intended for observing 
people. Look at the accompanying illustrations and see 
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NEARBY FRAME COTTAGES 


Destruction of Concrete Posts in the Emerson-Brantingham 
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UNHARMED. 


the effect of a fire below a fireproof floor in the Union 
Trust Building fire in Cincinnati. This floor was taken 
out and replaced. Another illustration shows the floors 
in the Emerson-Brantingham office building at Rockford, 
Ill., after the fire. Do you believe that a fireproof 
floor is not weakened by a fire below? Reason (3) is 
the most sensible one of the three but is not such as to 
justify the importance given to it. Had the owner of 
the Union Trust Building expended $2,000 for metal 
windows he would have saved a $100,000 fire loss—but 
he thought he had a fireproof building. 

I have had an extensive experience with building codes 
and such provisions as the one here mentioned are fully 
understood by the one proposing them. The industrial 
commission evidently did not realize the import of this 
regulation. I would suggest one thing to the lumbermen 
of Wisconsin who wish to sell timbers for factories, 
warehouses, stores etc., in competition with concrete. 
Employ competent engineers to prepare an argument 
showing the fallacy and injustice of this provision and 
present it to the industrial commission with a request 
for its elimination. I believe that success will attend 
your efforts and the dark gentleman will be removed 
from the wood pile. 

Your Wisconsin State code is the best of its kind in 
this country and Sidney J. Williams is entitled to great 
credit for his part in its production, but like all such 
regulations it contains some provisions that must be 
altered. 

False Statements Regarding the Salem Fire. 

False statements are made concerning the Salem fire 
and this calamity is charged to the wooden shingle. As 
a matter of fact the fire started in a group of four- 
story frame factory buildings which were not provided 
with any fire protection whatever. The occupancy was 
one which involved the use of celluloid serap and inflam- 
mable solvents to cut it. ‘‘An explosion and almost im- 
mediately the whole structure was in flames. The fire 
spread to a large three-story tenement house and restau- 
raunt on ore side and to a frame leather factory on 
the other, and the conflagration had started.’’ The fire 
department was powerless from the start, being entirely 
inadequate for a city of that size and had delays in 
getting water on the fire. There was a moderate wind. 
This section of the city was built of frame factories 
and ‘‘double and three decker’’ tenements built close 
together. I do not recollect ever seeing a town in the 
central or western States where frame construction of 
this kind is permitted. As a matter of fact our cities 
in the Mississippi Valley are very much better built 
than the eastern cities. 

Concerning this conflagration, Joseph P. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, says: 

The building in which the fire originated was of such a 
dangerous character, owing to its construction, occupancy, and 
lack cf protection, that it was unfit for insurance in any 
company. It is stated that the conditions in this building 
had been brought to the attention of the insurance companies 
insuring the building, with no results. The owners of the 
building, primarily, and the insurance companies insuring it, 
secondarily, are responsible for the conflagration which tock 
place 


This risk must have paid a high rate, yielding a hana 


COMPLETE DESTRUCTION OF AN EDISON CONCRETE BUILDING AT ORANGE, N. J. 


“some commission to the broker who insured it in stock 


companies, operated for profit—these same companies 
that control the National Fire Protection Association. 
The Mutual companies refused the risk but the stock 
companies underwrote it and should be always charged 
with the responsibility for this great loss. 

In your own communities there may be similar ‘‘rot- 
ten risks’? insured by your neighbor, the insurance 
broker. These risks are potential starters for a con- 
flagration and without insurance they could not exist. 
They are a menace to the public welfare and the 
broker who risks your property for a commission and 
the owner should be the outlaws. It is time that the 
lumberman shifted the part of the outlaw and criminal, 
with which he is invested by the ‘‘fire preventionists,’ 
to the persons honestly entitled to the part. The man 
who has been so loudly proclaiming his virtues as a 
‘*fire preventionist’’ may knowingly be responsible for 
the major portion of the fire wastes, as he profits by 
them. In the light of Salem, the question arises, can 
the N. F. P. A. be sincere in its fire prevention ac- 
tivities? 

When the Offensive Must Be Assumed. 


The lumberman must realize that, from being on the 
defensive, he must assume the offensive in this mat- 
ter. Conditions demand real fire prevention and no one 
is more entitled to be a leading factor in its accom- 
plishment than he is. By association or otherwise the 
facts must be determined and be made known. By 
a study of the comprehensive analysis of the Chicago 
fires of 1913 by A. B. Cone, of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, you can get an idea of the real facts of fires and 
the relation of building construction thereto. This 
analysis only covers the fires occurring in dwellings and 
it should be broadened to cover all classes of buildings, 
including those of fireproof construction. As the insur- 
ance interests will not release this data, if they have 
it, it must be produced by the lumberman and it will 
eventually prove his case. 

What has wood got to do with fire loss? Wood will 
burn, it is true, and so will many other materials of 
value. Wood can not set fire to itself. Fires originate 
from natural and man-made causes. The only natural 
causes are lightning and spontaneous combustion. The 
latter can be prevented by proper care and the former 
can be prevented to a measurable extent also. Mazrt- 
made causes range from ignorance and carelessness to 
criminal intent. 

Almost universally fire originates in the contents of 
buildings and in combination with human beings, from 
which it may communicate to the structure proper. Com- 
bustible contents are not limited to those of wood, as 
we all know. It is true that if the fire is confined to 
the contents it will not destroy the building -proper. 
Then, if the building is protected from the contents 
hazard it is not of major importance as tc the kind 
of material used in the construction. With proper 
fire walls, stair and elevator enclosures, fire doors and 
windows the fire can be confined to its zone of origin 
until it is put out. 

In case of fire use water—nothing can equal it and 

(Concluded on Page 68.) 
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MEETING AN ATTACK ON THE WOOD SHINGLE. 


Lumberman of Boston Enlightens the Interested on the “Attempt to Make the Office of the Fire Prevention C 





m- 


missioner a Sort of Selling Agency for Patent Roofing Materials.” 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18.—Some plain facts about the 
campaign of misrepresentation and prejudice that Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth as secretary of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association has been instigating against wooden 
shingles are contained in a noteworthy pamphlet com- 
piled by William Bacon, a prominent member of the 
wholesale lumber trade of Boston. 

In conservative language, the more forceful because of 
the apparent restraint of the writer in marshalling his 
facts against the anti-wood interests, Mr. Bacon recites 
the story of the recent and partly successful attempt to 
make of the office of the fire prevention commissioner 
of the metropolitan district a sort of selling agency for 
patent roofing materials. 

Although the original idea in preparing the pamphlet 
was to meet the sinister publicity campaign inaugurated 
through the fire prevention commissioner’s office, the 
facts it contains are of considerable import to lumber- 
men and to property owners in general throughout the 
country. 

[The pamphlet is now in the hands of the printer, but 
within a few days it will be ready for free distribution 
to the lumber trade and to the mayors, aldermen and 
selectmen of all the cities and towns of the metropolitan 
district. Advance proofs were obtained by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative for immediate publication. 

To arouse the lumber trade to the urgent necessity of 
concerted action and call their attention to the pamphlet 
Mr. Bacon has just sent out the following ‘‘call to 
arms’?’:] 


Lumbermen to Enlist and Fight. 

You are urged to join the army organizing to have 
fair play given the materials of your business from which 
you earn your livelihood, support your family and con- 
tribute to the taxes and welfare of your city or town. 

Watch for proposed legislation at your annual town 
meeting. 

Watch for proposed legislation by committee reports 
at meetings of board of aldermen. 

Read from cover to cover and tell your customers, 
friends and neighbors, your mayor, aldermen or select- 
men, all about the pamphlet,—‘‘The Fire Prevention 
Commissioner ’s Report and the General Subject of Roof- 
ing Materials. 

‘<Wooden Shingles Not the Cause of Fires. 

‘*Why the Salem Fire Occurred. 

‘¢Fire Prevention of the Future. 

‘¢Attempts te Boycott Use of Wooden Shingles in 
Residential or Farming Districts Sure to Fail.’’ 

Copy of pamphlet will be mailed you this week. 

WILLIAM Bacon, Recruiting Officer. 

In the pamphlet, the full text of which follows, Mr. 
Bacon commends the stand the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has taken in the matter of fire risks and fire prevention 
and the importance of the work it is doing. 


THE FIRE PREVENTION COMMISSIONER’S REC- 
OMMENDATION, AND THE GENERAL SUB- 
JECT OF ROOFING MATERIAL. 

To the Honorable Mayors, Aldermen and Selectmen of 
the Cities and Towns of the Metropolitan District: 

Two years ago Governor Foss appointed a commis- 

sion for investigation of building laws, covering the 
whole commonwealth, and this committee filed its 
report February 1, 1915, at the office of the clerk of 
the House. William H. Sayward, of Boston, is chair- 
man of this committee, and probably knows more about 
building construction, fire hazards etc. than almost 
anyone else. This committee recommends building dis- 
tricts, and it is careful to specify District No. 4 as 
being a section of a town or city where practically no 
need of modification of present building rules is neces- 
sary. 

Under authority of chapter 795, Acts of 1914, Gov- 
ernor Walsh appointed John A. O’Keefe, of Lynn, Mass., 
August 1, fire prevention commissioner of the Metro- 
politan District, which comprises the following cities and 
towns and the territory comprised in them, to wit: 

Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Everett, Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Mil- 
ton, Newton, Quincy, Revere, Saugus, Somerville, Wal- 
tham, Watertown, Winchester, Winthrop and Woburn. 

The commissioner, under section 24 of this act, in- 
vited representatives of the different cities and towns 
of the Metropolitan District to meet at his office, No. 1 
Beacon Street, Boston, October 29, 1914, and listen to an 
explanation of the merits of roofing materials to take 
the place of wooden shingles. He also invited manufac- 
turers, or selling agents, of slate, asbestos and asphalt 
shingles to be present with samples of their goods and 
to explain about them with prices. 

No member of the wholesale or retail lumber trade 
was invited, but by chance William J. Barry, president 
of the Buttrick Lumber Company, retail lumber dealer 
of Waltham, Mass., and William Bacon, treasurer of 
Davenport Peters Company, wholesale lumber dealer, 
Boston, Mass., heard of the proposed meeting and the 
commissioner granted their request to be permitted to 
attend. 

It is the universal custom in figuring the cost of roof 
covering to use as a basis the term ‘‘square,’’ which 
means a space 10’x10’, containing 100 square feet. 

The testimony at that hearing was very interesting 





and showed the present cost to consumer of the several 
roofing materials when laid to be approximately: 


Best quality asbestos shingles......... $16.00 per square 
First class plain slate................ 12.00 per square 
Asphalt shingles, about........ $8.00 to 9.00 per square 


A stenographie report was made of the meeting, and, 
after it had been in session two and one-half hours, Mr. 
Barry and Mr. Bacon were given an opportunity to 
speak in regard to wooden shingles; whether the one 
woman stenographer was too tired after such a long 
session to take down all the remarks of these two men, 
or whether the commissioner did not care to make com- 
plete record of their testimony—be that as it may, it is 
said only a brief allusion is made to these speakers in 
the official report of this October 29 meeting. 

On motion that a committee be appointed to consider 
the subject of the morning conference, the commissioner 
appointed Mayor George H. Newhall, Lynn, Mass., chair 
man; Franklin H, Wentworth, 87 Milk Street, Boston, 
secretary National Fire Protection Association; Fire 
Chief Nathaniel W. Bunker, Cambridge, Mass.; Capt. 
William Brophy, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Walter R. For- 
bush, building inspector, Newton, Mass. 

This committee held very few meetings to consider 
the subject, part of the time of one of the members 
being taken up by approaching political election, and he 
was afterward ill. 


What the Committee Reported. 


The dominating member—and there is usually one in 
every committee—was Mr. Wentworth, known far and 
wide as the leading antagonist of the use of wooden 
shingles. The committee reported to the commissioner, 
and as a result thereof he is sending to the mayor, alder- 
men and selectmen of the cities and towns in the Metro 
politan District the following communication: 

Jan. 22, 1915. 
To the Honorable of the City of —_———. 

Gentlemen: On the 29th day of last October representa 
tives of the twenty-two cities and towns in the Metropolitan 
fire prevention district met in conference at the State House 
to consider the matter of combustible roof coverings. At 
that conference a committee was appointed to study the sub- 
ject further and make such recommendations as it might deem 
wise to the fire prevention commissioner. 

It consisted of: 


George R. Newhall, Lynn, chairman. 

William Brophy, Boston. 

Franklin H. Wentworth, Boston. 

Chief Nathaniel Bunker, Cambridge. 

Walter H. Forbush, Newton (inspector of buildings). 

Today the committee, composed of men of wide experience, 
after a long and careful consideration of all the facts com- 
pleted its work by the adoption of the following recommen- 
dations: 

Voted, That this committee recommend to the fire preven- 
tion commissioner that the cities and towns of the Metro- 
politan fire prevention district should by ordinance, by-law, 
or otherwise, put in force the following regulations : 

“The roof of every building hereafter erected or recovered 
in whole or in part, and the top of every dormer window 
thereon, shall be covered and roofed with brick, tile, slate, 
tin, copper or iron, or such other incombustible or fire-retard- 
ing roofing as the commissioner by his certificate in writing 
may authorize: but this section shall not be construed to 
prohibit the patching or minor.repairs of shingled roofs.” 

It is generally considered that the one condition that con- 
tributes most to the possibility of a disastrous conflagration 
in the city of —— - is the combustible reof covering. In 
view of this fact I respectfully urge on your honorable 

— the great and immediate importance of an ordi 
nance that is at least as far reaching as the one suggested 
by said committee. Such action is demanded in the interest 
of the general welfare, but it is especially demanded in the 
interest of the wage earners, large numbers of whom were 
reduced to great distress in our neighboring cities of Chelsea 
and Salem by a conflagration that owed its spread to shingled 
roofs. Great conflagrations may not be frequent, but the 
possibility of them is ever present, but in all cases, whether 
the fire be great or small, the shingled roof is an active agent 
for the increase. 

FIRE PREVENTION COMMISSIONER 
FOR THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


The Other Side of It. 


We propose in these pages to present facts for the 
consideration of the several cities and towns, that no 
action be taken until the whole subject in all its bear- 
ings is understood. 

Why was the commissioner appointed, and why did he 
as his first act set out to eliminate the use of wooden 
shingles? It may be directly traceable to the Salem fire. 
That fire showed the need of a responsible head for the 
elimination of fire hazards in certain directions, and 
with those taken care of there will be no danger from 
wooden shingles. 

Let us refer to the report of the inspection department 
of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, at its sixty-fourth annual meeting, January 26, 
1915. The report places the blame for the Salem con- 
flagration upon the owners of the building in which 
the fire started and the insurance companies which in- 
sured it. Mr. Gray, the president, is reported as say- 
ing, ‘‘The building was considered so dangerous that 
the conditions had been called to the attention of the 
companies holding the risks, so he heard, without re- 
sults.’’ 

The fire could have been stopped in the original build- 
ing, had the Salem fire department been efficiently or- 
ganized with sufficient equipment and men, water supply 
and hydrants working properly. You can readily under- 
stand how conditions allowed the fire to get under head- 
way because of lack of preparedness of the fire depart- 
ment. 


The Associated Factory report says: ‘‘The Salei:. fire 
department has four steam fire engines with tw. uty. 
three permanent men, the rest of the personnel ing 
call men. It is understood that at the time o the 
fire five of the permanent men were having thei: 
off and that others were at dinner. The fire depart nent 
was powerless from the first. While the apparatus soon 
arrived at the fire, it was short-handed at the start, and 
it is said that some difficulty was experienced with 
chuck hydrant, so that there was delay about gi ing 
the first stream on to the fire. There should have |een 
plenty of water, as there was a 20-inch main in this 
street.’’ 

We have given the causes of the Salem fire: First, the 
fire risk of the original building, that ought not to have 
existed; second, the condition of the fire department 
forees and hydrants preventing efficient service that 
would have stopped the fire in the original building. 

Do conflagrations exist only when wooden shingles 
are in the danger zone? Most assuredly No. 

Take the case of the Baltimore fire. This fire was 
the subject of investigation by a committee of sixteen 
experts, requiring ten days. It says in part: 

_ The burned area covering 140 acres and comprising eighty 
citv blocks is quite solidly built up of substantial brick 
buildings. 

The manufacturers of asphalt shingles have been ex- 
pending tens of thousands of dollars the last few years 
in advertising their goods and trying to prejudice the 
publie against wooden shingles and in favor of their new 
product. 

Is there any official record of fires that would enable 
un honest minded person to know the truth? Yes. 


The Report of Actual Fires for 1913. 


This report is over the signatures of seven prominent 
men who compose the ‘fCommittee on Statistics for the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters,’’ and is dated 
New York, May 28, 1914. In submitting the report, 
the committee says in part: 

Statistical information, if comprehensive, is apt to br 
questioned as to its correctness, and for no apparent reason 
other than the common viewpoint that figures are subject too 
frequently to such manipulation as will serve other than an 
honest presentation of facts. It is, therefore, a source of 
xratification to have this work, which the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters has been doing, accepted and recognized as 
an authoritative compilation. 


day 


[Herewith was inserted the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ report on eighty-one cities of the United 
States, which was printed in full in the January 23 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 31, in connection 
with an article by John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. | 

The report covers 305 cities of 20,000 or more popu- 
lation. In eighty-one cities a separate record of frame 
buildings burned and brick and stone buildings burned 
was kept. 

Let us see what this fire record says about shingles 
being a crime and a conflagration breeder. Glance at 
the column headed ‘‘percent confined to building of 
origin.’’ Read 94, 98, 99, 100—all for the entire eighty- 
one cities keeping close to the 100 mark. Take for ex- 
ample Stamford, Conn,, with 600 buildings other than 
frame and 4,025 frame—every fire confined to the build 
ing of origin. Is there any evidence here that the frame 
building is a conflagration hazard or of the shingle roof 
being a crime? 

Again, take Hartford, Conn., the mother of insurance 
companies. Look at its 7,306 brick and 11,489 frame 
buildings; then compare here 263 brick fires to its 122 
frame fires, only 4 percent of which reached the adjoin- 
ing buildings and none got beyond. 

In this record of 25,829 fires scattered over the entire 
United States and involving all sorts of conditions, only 
224, or less than nine-tenths of 1 percent, extended 
beyond the adjoining buildings. Is this the evidence 
that warrants men in devoting their lives to eliminat- 
ing the wood shingle? 

What the Fire Chiefs Say. 

To bring the matter closely home, read what the fire 
chiefs of ten nearby Massachusetts cities and towns say 
in reply to the inquiry as to whether they had ever had 
a serious fire or conflagration starting from or spread- 
ing from wood shingles in the open residential or farm- 
ing districts of their town or city: 

The fire chief of Malden replies: ‘‘ Your letter of in- 
quiry asking if we have had any serious fires caused by 
wooden shingles received, and will say that we have 
not.’’ 

Of Woburn: ‘‘T would say that we have never had 
any serious fires caused by sparks falling upon shingle 
roofs. ’’ 

Of Brookline: ‘‘I wish to say that we have never to 
my knowledge had another fire start from a shingle fire 
on a roof.’’ 

From Natick: ‘‘The town of Natick has not had a 
fire from wooden shingles for about ten years.’’ 

From Lowell: ‘‘In reply to your favor of recent date, 
would say that we have never had any dangerous fire 
which started from wooden shingles.’’ 

From Framingham: ‘‘We have had but compara: 
tively few fires in frame buildings, and I do not recall a 
single case where the fire has spread to other buildings 
on the premises. ’’ 

From Brockton: 





‘<Would say that we have never had 
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any ey fire starting from or spreading from wooden 
shir: Jes. 

l:. Newton, where the fire loss is small, the reports of 
Mr. ltandlett, the fire chief, show the entire property loss 
fro. fire during the last eight years to average only $6 
in very $100 traceable to roof fires. 

‘'ie Chestnut Hill Club House has stood by the side’ 
of .e Boston & Albany Railroad tracks for over twenty 
yeas. At this point a large number of trains start and 
engines have blown innumerable sparks over its roof dur- 
inv this time without its ever catching fire. 

(ontlemen, you have been given these statistics—now, 
jet us read further such comment on the whole subject 
an situation, as to obtain a fuller knowledge and un- 
derstanding. 

The representatives of asphalt shingles in Boston 
have formed an association, and the association’s 
spokesman at a meeting December 5, in the fire preven- 
tion commissioners’ office, said in the presence of the 
conumissioner and his special committee: ‘‘We propose 
to put the wooden shingles out of business. If the 
committee doesn’t, we will.’’ 


Attacks of Substitute Interests. 


that is what they say orally about their plans. 

\s a sample of what the asphalt interests say in print, 
we quote from a circular recently distributed by a large 
company manufacturing asphalt shingles and roofing 
material the following statement: 

‘‘In years gone by when wood was plentiful and 
cheap shingles were made from first quality cypress and 
cedar such shingles were waterproof and durable and 
aside from the fire danger, which they always presented, 
made a deservedly popular roof covering and not a costly 
one. In recent years the cost of wooden shingles has 
been constantly going up, while at the same time their 
quality has become poorer and poorer, because they 
are, now being made from inferior woods by hasty 
processes. am 

The wooden shingle interests are willing to stand on 
the merits or desirability of their merchandise without 
saying untruths about other materials, but to answer the 
false statements in the circular we will say: 

As a matter of fact, at the present time cedar shingles 
can be obtained at as low a price as at any time during 
the last twenty years, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions. They are made by the finest machinery ever in- 
vented, in the most careful way. There has been no 
period when more serviceable wooden shingles could be 
obtained. The Panama Canal may not be open to battle- 
ships but the merchant marine is making full use of it, 
and the cost of bringing shingles via the canal, as com- 
pared with all rail shipments from the Coast, has been 
materially lowered. Moreover, the forests of Washing- 
ton, British Columbia and the Province of Quebec will 
he an endless source of supply for cedar shingles. 

Why did the fire prevention committee make such a 
report, and the commissioner make his recommenda- 
tion? It is due to the committee not considering all 
the facts and figures that are available, but from its 
very personnel the committee took merely a superficial 
view as suited its prejudiced opinion— 

Mayor Newhall, of Lynn, busy with his preélection 
affairs and having in his mind the fire in the neighbor- 
ing city of Salem; Chief Bunker, of the Cambridge fire 
department, a man who has been fighting fires fox 
thirty-five years and would probably like to see every- 
thing fireproof; Mr. Forbush, building inspector of New- 
ton, who is besieged constantly by roofing interests to 
favor their material and decry the wooden shingles. It 
is safe to say he is not familiar with complete statistics 
of fires, but yielded to pressure without realizing fully 
what it meant; Mr. Wentworth, secretary of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, is mailing thousands 
of special circulars headed, ‘‘The Evil Shingle Roof,’’ 
and advertising that copies may be had at $7.50 a thou- 
sand. In it he says: ‘‘The man who maintains that 
wooden shingles are not a menace, wherever used, has 
no large stock of intelligence.’’ 

You can see what a sweeping, unwarranted condemna- 
tion he gives of a roof covering used by our fathers and 
forefathers for generations and generations. He is so 
obsessed in the matter he ‘would have people live in fear 
of their lives and property, just as if wooden shingles 
are animate objects directed by human beings, liable to 
attack our homes, and can only be compared with Zeppe- 
lins in the fear of which the English nation is living. 
Not stopping with his unreasonable view of wooden 
shingles, he is so unfair as to present to the public on 
the first page of his circular: ‘‘The Evil Shingle 
Roof.’’—A picture of some burning buildings in Dor- 
chester (Boston, Mass.), July 4, 1913. And just below 
says: ‘Members are urged to unite in an immediate 
and persistent campaign in their home cities and towns 
for the abolition of shingle roofs. ’’ 

The inference to be drawn is that shingle roofs were 
{he cause of the fire. The facts of the fire, illustrated 
by Mr. Wentworth, are stated in the Boston daily papers 
of July 5, 1913, to be: 

‘*A 5-cent bunch of fire crackers was thrown under 
the veranda of a house and a small blaze started. When 
the fire department arrived it was fifteen minutes be- 
fore it could obtain any water to put on the fire. Fire 
Commissioner Cole was present and said he would investi- 
gate the trouble.’’ 

There is no question that the fire could have been 
stopped with very small loss if water could have been 
obtained when the engines arrived, and as a matter of 
fact it spread from side to side and not from roof to 
roof. 

No wonder with such a committee and the help of the 
roofing-material interests that the fire prevention com- 
missioner should declare a boycott on wooden shingles. 





Responsibility for Anti-Shingle Legislation. 


Who asked for the proposed legislation to be passed 
by the cities and towns in the Metropolitan District? 
Have there been petitions from the people? No. It is 
only the propaganda of manufacturers of certain kinds 
of roofing materials that have wanted a market for their 
new products and such work as Mr. Wentworth has done 
that have brought about the proposed legislation. 

The most important work of the commissioner is to 
see that the causes of fires that start on the premises 
or the inside of buildings are eliminated, and then 
there will be no roof fires, or spreading of fires from one 
building to another. Instead of the men of the fire 
department spending their time in their buildings, fitted 
up comfortably with pool, billiard and card tables etc., 
the men will be only too glad to go out and examine 
buildings and grounds where there is likely to be a fire 
menace and have such cases, if any, removed, and exam- 
ine hydrants regularly. 

As showing what need there is of such investigation 
of inside of buildings and premises, witness the work of 
Fire Commissioner Grady of the Boston fire department, 
in his report recently published. 

Between April 12 and November 1, 1914, his depart- 
ment found nearly 2,000 buildings or premises, thar 
in one or another had a fire menace, and in all 15,000 
inspections were made of those same premises, as it 
was necessary to visit them again and again to see 
that suggestions were being acted upon. 


The fire prevention commissioner in his report gives a 
political turn near the end, and speaks of the wage 
earners. On the contrary, there will be an increased cost 
to wage earners, if his recommendations are adopted. 
If the use of wooden shingles is prohibited, there will be 
a demand for the other materials and by the law of 
supply and demand prices will advance when competition 
of wooden shingles is removed. 

Former Senator Pearson, of Brookline, drew forth the 
information at the hearing October 29 that part of the 
process of manufacturing asphalt shingles is patented. 
It is easy to see, if the field is cleared of wooden shingles, 
in the course of time the owners of the patent would 
probably charge more royalty which the consumer would 
have to pay. 

The price of the best wooden shingles laid on the 
roof is $8 per square, and those shingles, with the use of 
the proper kind of nails, will last twenty years. One 
lumber dealer of West Newton, who knew enough to buy 
the best shingles, has the original shingles laid on his 
roof thirty years ago. 

The only roofing material approaching wooden shingles 
in price is the asphalt shingle, made of felt and asphalt 
and ground slate or stone. The agents say it will last 
about ten to twelve years, but with one, possibly two 
exceptions, no asphalt shingles have been used here 
longer than five years, so there is no proof as to how 
long they will last in this climate. 

The building commissioner of Newton is using a pat- 
ent roofing material and at the hearing October 29, 1914, 
the manufacturers of that material stated they make no 
guarantee of the lasting qualities. If there is defect in 
material, they will replace it. Who can tell in years 
to come whether wind and weather or defects caused it 
to wear out? 

Asphalt shingles are not fireproof, as many are led to 
believe; when new they are slow burning, and are called 
fire retardent, in distinction to slate, which is fireproof. 
It is thought by many that as the ground stone or slate 
wears off the surface, and the asphalt and felt dry up 
when, exposed year in and year out to the weather, the 
asphalt shingles will burn on the roof as readily as 
wooden shingles. 

Everyone is apt to be busy with his own affairs and 
ean not give time to look into important municipal legis- 
lation, but relies on others. 

The town of Brookline permits the use of wooden 
shingles for repairs, and the whole roof may be renewed 
with wooden shingles, and the fire chief of that town 
says: 

My wish to say that we have never to my knowledge 
had another fire start from a shingle fire on a roof.’’ 

Brookline passed an ordinance prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingles on new roofs. It was passed at a spe- 
cial town meeting, and was a small paragraph in a long 
report of the building committee, and was overlooked by 
nearly all the citizens, who thought that the changes of 
the building laws simply applied to other matters, and 
had no idea there was any reference to shingles. If the 
matter were brought up today, it would not be possible 
to pass the ordinance prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles all over the town of Brookline. 

We should like to cite an instance of the city of New- 
ton passing legislation prohibiting the use of wooden 
shingles on new roofs, or for re-shingling of roofs. 

The alderman appointed a committee of its members 
one Monday evening to consider changes in building 
laws, and that committee wrote letters to several build- 
ers and real estate men that there would be a hearing 
the Thursday following. No general notice of thé hear- 
ing was given to the 8,000 voters of the city of Newton. 

When the Thursday evening came, two real estate men 
were present, about twelve builders, and other citizens 

of the town who attend meetings from time to time, and 
those forty people were asked whether they favored the 
prohibition of wooden roofing material, and with one 
exception voted affirmatively. On this decision of forty 
people, the aldermanie committee decided to recommend 
the passage of such an ordinance, and, as usual in such 
cases, the full board approved of its committee’s report 
without going into the matter carefully and the citizens 
‘knowing anything about the matter. is 

A strong petition has been presented by the citizens 
of Newton asking the aldermen to have a hearing, with 





the idea of modifying the recent ordinance, and the al- 
dermen have granted the request. 


Careful and Sober Consideration Asked. 


In closing, gentlemen, you are asked to consider this 
subject soberly and carefully. 

Think of the possible fires that can be prevented in 
the future by the supervision of premises and inside of 
buildings, where heretofore fire hazards have been a 
menace. 

Think of the possible improvement in inspection of 
hydrants and water supply. 

Consider the record of fires in your own city or town, 
and the report of other cities and towns in this vicinity 
where fires have not spread beyond the original buiiding. 

Many houses in their architecture would be spoiled in 
appearance if obliged to use something else than wooden 
shingles in re-shingling. 

Many houses in their construction could not stand the 
weight of slate, which is three times as heavy as a 
wooden shingle. 

Many individuals or estates, owning property partly 
developed, would like to continue along the same lines 
of architecture, and a change in the roofing material 
would injure the appearance of the locality. 

View for yourselves the houses with shingle roofs that 
naturally blend with the whole houses themselves; then 
go about, here and there, and see the houses that would 
naturally use wooden shingles, and have used tiles, as- 
phalt, slate or asbestos shingles, and note the glaring 
contrast between the roofs and the houses themselves. 

The proposed legislation affects every nook and corner 
of a city or town, whether a farming district, the heart 
of the business section, or the residential districts. 

The legislation recommended by the commissioner is 
too drastic, and should not be adopted. We admit the 
reasonableness of restrictions in certain districts, but such 
restrictions should not apply to all sections of cities and 
towns, and such judgment is verified by the report of 
Mr. Sayward’s committee, which for two years has had 
the subject of building laws uader consideration. 

Louis M. Pratt, of Newton, Mass., has rendered val- 
uable assistance in the preparation of this pamphlet. 

Acknowledgement is due the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for the ‘‘Report of National Board of Fire 
Underwriters.’’ The work of that paper to help a 
fuller understanding of fire risks and fire prevention 
is commended. 


It will interest the public at large to read the recap- 
itulation of the fires occurring in the eighty-one cities 
and towns reported in this pamphlet, 


Recapitulation. 

1.82 percent of the frame buildings burned. 

1.66 percent of the other than frame buildings burned. 
Think of that! 

.17 percent excess of frame fires. 
cent. 

In other words the insurance companies’ record of 
actual fires proves that the frame structure is only .17 
of 1 percent more hazardous than those of brick or stone 
—so small a fraction of 1 percent as to be a negligible 
factor. 


Only .17 of 1 per- 


Respectfully submitted, 
Brookline, Mass. WILLIAM BACON. 


February, 1915. 


ANOTHER CYPRESSADVERTISING STORY. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—Lumbermen who cling 
to the delusion that it doesn’t pay to advertise probably 
recall that 1914 was a bad lumber year, especially the 
last five months thereof. Millstock accumulations and 
shutdowns were the order of the day. Prices sagged 
in numerous memorable instances and the dickens was 
to pay quite generally. 

Here are some brief but eloquent comparative figures 
from manufacturers (who do believe in advertising) of 
a wood which all lumbermen know is advertised. 
Cypress? Yes, its another cypress story. Returns 
from about thirty of the big cypress mills, covering 
stock on yards January 1 last show an increase of only 
4 percent in total volume over the stocks on hand at 
the same mills on January 1, 1914. The comparison 
is absolute. Precisely the same mills figure in the 
returns for both years. Mills which reported one year 
and did not report in the other are not included. The 
showing does not, of course, cover the total cypress 
production, but it embraces a mighty fraction thereof 
and may fairly be held typical of the whole. 

The deduction, like a first-class automobile in per- 
fect condition, draws itself. An increase of only 5 
percent in cypress shipments during 1914 would have 
reduced cypress millstocks below the volume recorded 
on January 1, 1914, which may be accounted normal. 
There was, it is true, some slowing down of production 
during November and December last, but only a little 
if any more than has occurred repeatedly in preceding 
years when the demands of the sugar industry for 
labor during the three-months’ grinding season have 
temporarily diverted sawmill labor. 

So far as is known here, no other wood can make 
a comparative showing for the same period that will 
serve as a parallel to this of cypress, which carried a 
handicap in the shape of a shrinkage of its factory 
trade and yet led ‘‘the bunch’’ over the heaviest busi- 
ness track of many a year, from starting barrier to 
tape. There is no precise parallel to the cypress ad- 
vertising either, so far as the lumber industry is con- 
cerned. Another automatic deduction seems to be 
that there is some connection between cypress adver- 
tising and the showing that millstocks during a hard 
year registered an accumulation so very little above 
the normal. Automatic deduction No. 3 is that it really 
pays to advertise. 
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HANDLING YELLOW PINE. 


Millman Explains Origin of Special Sizes of 
Stock and Answers Criticism.] 


February 15, 1915. 





Mr. W. W. Scort, 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Dear Sir:—I read practically all of the lumber jour- 
nals, and as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the 13th is 
just at hand I read with very keen interest your remarks 
relative to handling of yellow pine. As I have handled 
yellow pine from sawing logs to marketing the output 
I am taking the liberty of replying to your remarks and 
suggesting a very simple way out of the difficulties you 
speak of. 

So here goes: Who is responsible for the different 
patterns of drop siding, ceiling and the different work- 
ings of flooring (hollow back, rough back, surfaced 
back, surfaced back with a V., S2S&CM) ? 
tailer, or to be exactly exact, the user? 
these reasons: 


The re- 
Why? For 
What is a sawmill built for? To make 

lumber. Well then to illustrate: I come into your 

office; my stock shows that I have on hand 20,000 

feet, 1x4 B&Btr. rough strips for flooring. You offer 

me an order for a ear of flooring if I will have it sur- 
faced on the back side. Why should I pass up this 
order when our machinery will make what you want, 
without any more expense than to make what we want? 

So it is with the different patterns of drop siding; 
the rough stock and the machinery are there; and what 
do we care, or why should we care what pattern the 
finished product is, so long as we get the price asked? 

When I stood behind a planing machine twenty years 
ago grading lumber, drop siding was drop siding and 
there was no such thing as different pattern numbers. 
There was a car siding, bevel siding and drop siding; 
and flooring was flooring, and the present diversity of 
patterns and workings has been brought about by the 
dealer saying to the manufacturer: ‘Please work this 
stock so and so;’’ and it was done as a favor. ‘Then 
the dealer said: ‘‘Work this stock to suit me, or I will 
give the order to some one who will.’’ 

As to working 4 inch strips to 314 inch flooring, 
instead of 314 inch and 3 inch strips to 2% inch in- 
Stead of 21%4 inch for your information, there is not 20 
per cent of the 4 inch rough strips that will make 3% 
inch face flooring and an additional 5/16 for the tongue; 
likewise on the 3 inch. As for working 5 inch strips 
to 4% inch there is no such thing as a 5 inch strip. 
Ninety per cent of all the 5 inch lumber shipped or 
worked is ripped from 1x10; the other 10 per cent is 
made by edging 6 inch down to 5 inch. Ten inch 
B&Btr. lumber is easily worth $3 a thousand more than 
6 inch lumber, so really it is not highway robbery. 

The economic idea expressed as to overweights is well 
taken, yet the preponderance of opinion among the 
manufacturing talent is that it does not pay to kiln-dry 
No. 1 common or lower grades. There is no question 
but what air-dried lumber is superior to kiln-dried in 
Strength, durability and the ease of working, when per- 
mitted really to dry in the rough. You ean get all of 
the air-dried lumber you want that is dry, but your wants 
must be anticipated more than one week in advance. 

When we buy a-block of timber and build a sawmill, 
we anticipate our wants and market conditions by seven 
to fifteen years, yet the average retailer can not or will 
not anticipate his needs or wants thirty days. He 
gives you the order today, asks you to wire it to the 
mill tonight and wire him ear number on the third day ; 
then gets ‘‘sore’’ if the stock is not bone dry. And, 
if it is shipped kiln-dried, he wonders why the Creator 
ever permitted so many crooked trees to grow. 

As to loading cars: A car can be loaded right, and 
from particular mills, is loaded right. But to do any- 
thing right requires education and you must have a 
good man susceptible of education, and good men cost 
money. How many dealers will pay $5 a car extra for 
handling a car loaded exactly right? As a liberal es- 
timate there is not 5 per cent of them that ever con- 
siders the question. 

As to surfacing boards to %4 inch, we do not do it, 
consequently we do not get any orders for boards where 
price per thousand is considered. Our boards are 13/16 
inch thick, edges rough, which makes them the full width 
as ordered and they weigh 2,800 pounds to the thousand 
feet. A board S28S1E to %xl1ly, weighs 2,300 pounds, 
and on a 30-cent rate this is $1.50 a thousand. 

Now in summing up I will Say this: You ean get 
just exactly what you want, when you want it, high 
grade, dry and perfectly machined ‘and loaded so it 
can be unloaded in the most economical manner, each 
operation personally supervised by the men that have 
their energy, brains and money invested in the business, 
but you must not expect to get the product of this com- 
bined organization for the same price per thousand feet 
as you would from the man that likes to hear the whistle 
blow, be he the proprietor of the one old boiler or a 
battery of Dutch oven two hundred and ten pounders, 

Before saying au revoir, I wish to Say your article 
impresses me with the idea that your are a “live one,?? 
We like that kind, for service is our middle name. We 
want to know you better and if you find that you can 
Spare the time between the first and the twelfth of 
April please accept this as an invitation to be our guest, 


and I will take you down and show you how a sawmill 
should be and igs run, and then if you want to see the 
other side of the picture, I will show you how a saw- 
mill should not be run. 
May we have the pleasure of seeing you between the 
dates mentioned? 
am very truly yours, 
F. H. CamMpseE.t. 
Assistant Sales Manager, Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La. 
 —c<c—_—_—_— OR 


COST OF LOADING DOUBLED. 


Ouro, IL. 

We were very much interested in an article by Mr. 
W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, on the handling of 
yellow pine lumber, in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
February 13. 

Speaking of loading miscellaneous sizes promiscu- 
ously in the car, we do not think that this is prac- 
ticed extensively by the manufacturer, at least we 
have not found it so. For the last nine months every 
Shipment of yellow pine we have received has been 
transferred en route to another car and so badly mixed 
it resembles a scrambled egg when it arrives, 

Our shed is located along the unloading track and 
we unload direct from the éar to the bins, and with 
the lumber loaded in this way we are compelled to 
spend about half the time chasing the car up and 
down the track with a pinch bar, which is labor abso- 
lutely wasted and doubles the cost of unloading, 

CoNNER’s LuMBER Yarp, 


WOULD EDUCATE PUBLIC. 


General Hazard and Depreciation Factors in 
Fixing Fire Limits. 








Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: The article in your 
issue of February 6 on the ““War on Wood as Viewed 
by Architects’’ Was written in your own well known 
vigorous style, and while I personally have no quarrel 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, or with any body 
of men representing any particular interest, yet the 
resolution adopted by the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects was a fair and conservative statement of its at- 
titude upon the question of fire limits of cities. While 
it is the society’s belief that the fire limits of all 
cities should be co-extensive with their corporate lim- 
its, yet the society ’s members are broad-minded enough 
to acknowledge that their belief may be based upon 
incorrect information, or arrived at by improper de- 
ductions, and it was with a view of arriving at some 
accurate data, the correctness of which could not be 
disputed, that caused the Society to pass the resolu- 
tion published in your article above referred to. 

It must be remembered, however, that in any dis- 
cussion of the advisability of barring wooden build- 
ings from any city the broad question of the general 
fire hazard is of prime importance. The question of 
the relative depreciation of wooden buildings as com- 
pared to buildings of brick or other non-combustible 
material is of course important; and also a very im- 
portant factor is that a block of frame buildings as 
ordinarily built rapidly depreciate the value of the 
real estate in the neighborhood in which they are 
located. This was brought out very forcibly at the 
public hearing of the building committee by one 
speaker, who, referring to a particular neighborhood, 
stated that two-thirds of all the lots were improved 
with frame cottages whose owners objected to the ex- 
tension of the fire limits to this territory for the rea- 
son, as he stated to the committee, that if the limits 
were so extended the lots now vacant would all be im- 
proved with brick buildings which would be so much 
better than the frame buildings now occupying the 
other lots as to make the existing frame buildings un- 
salable. Unwittingly, the Speaker advanced perhaps 
the strongest argument to the committee at this hear- 
ing as to why the fire limits should be extended. 

Personally I am of the firm belief, however, that 
a great deal may be done to lessen the general fire 
hazard by proper building regulations, and proper en- 
forcement of the rules and regulations of the bureau 
of fire prevention. If it were possible to secure the 
enactment into law of a provision similar to some 
of the laws regulating fire losses in European coun- 
tries, where the owner of the property in which the 
fire occurs is held not only financially liable for any 
loss occasioned any neighboring property, but is com- 
pelled to pay personally the expense of the fire de- 
partment in controlling his fire, when it can be shown 
that the fire was a preventable one, then I am of 
the firm belief that our insurance loss could be re- 
duced at least two-thirds by strict enforcement of 
this law, were it possible to secure its enactment, 

I will venture the personal assertion that if lumber 
dealers would devote the Same amount of time and 
energy in educating the public to a proper appreciation 
of the proper uses of wood, and would not so strongly 
attempt to stay the inevitable enactment in all cities 
of a law that will forbid the construction of any 
buildings with wood exteriors, the resulting pfofits on 
the money so invested would be large. The tendency 
always has been, and without doubt always will be 
toward crowding out and eliminating the cheaper 
structures. It is simply a question of the survival of 
the fittest, and in all ages no one class of building 
material has proven to be better for the exteriors of 
buildings of all classes than burnt clay. 


F. E. Davinson. 


Chicago, Feb. 9, 1915, 








ENLISTING FOR FIGHT. 


Coast Lumbermen Organize to Supp: :t 
Forest Federation. 





SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 10,—A meeting of lumbe) 
of Seattle and Vicinity was hurriedly called to at ud 
a luncheon at the Rathskeller in this city Tues 


ay, 
February 9, for the purpose of considering a pro) si. 
tion presented to them by F’, A. Hofheins, of the 'T; is- 
fer Lumber & Shingle Company, North Tonawa a, 
1 Fg 


Mr. Hofheins said he came to the meeting si, 
officially representing the Forest Products Federat:; 
His mission was to arouse Pacific coast lumber nd 
shingle manufacturers to the need of financial sup) ort 
of that organization and of assuring those at the moot. 
ing to be held in the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, 
Tuary 24-25, that the Pacific coast interests are wil 
to do their part in the work. Mr, Hofheins went , er 
the situation in detail, showing the unfair fight b. 
waged by the manufacturers of substitutes for lu 
and shingles and the prejudiced, if well intentio d 


work of the advocates of extension of city and us 
uicipal fire limits with the exclusion of wooden (on. 
struction. He quoted letters, literature of the diffe; ut 
organizations, advertisements of manufacturers of syh. 
stitute materials, statistics and also reports from the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, He closed with an urgent “up- 


peal for assurances of financial support with which he 
could go to the meeting in Chicago and asked the 
manufacturers to attend this meeting. 

John MeMaster, veteran shingle manufacturer of { iis 


city, was chairman of the meeting and as soon as the 

assembled lumbermen had partaken of the luncheon 

provided, he called on former Senator S. H. Piles, of 
this city, as an old friend of the lumbermen, 

Mr. Piles spoke of the necessity of advertising 
of the ill effects of the present lack of a tariff 
shingles, 

Seattle’s fire chief, Frank Stetson, was one of the 
guests at the luncheon and gave his views regarding 
wood construction of buildings. He was of the opinion 
that wood had its place as a material for the construc. 
tion of buildings, He pointed out that lumber was the 
principal product of this part of the country and that 
it was the one thing that had made possible the build- 
ing of the present prosperous city of Seattle. He told 
of the comparatively small losses in residence property 
covered with shingle roofs and the ease with which 
such fires were discovered and extinguished. He 
thought it was the fire chiefs’ duty to point out how 
buildings, might be safeguarded and that the most trou 
ble was in the construction, but he did not believe the 
fire chief had a right to say that the builder should 
build with brick or any other material. 

F. J. Martin, president and manager of the North- 
western Mutual Fire Association, was another of the 
speakers. Mr, Martin said that as an insurance man 
and particularly as a mutual fire insurance man he was 
interested in anything that intelligently tended to 
reduce fire risks, but he said the present movement 
has grown to be a fad until the people have come to 
believe they can Construct a so-called fireproof build- 
ing and fill it with combustibles and it will not burn; 
but it will, as witness the recent Edison fire. He 
stated that the Electric Company in this city has built 
two car barns, one of concrete and the other of wood. 
The wooden ear barn is equipped with automatic 
sprinklers and takes a much lower insurance rate than 
the concrete barn. As the wooden building cost much 
less than the concrete one and takes a lower insurance 
rate the company will hereafter build with wood. He 
stated that most people do not know how to build good 
wooden buildings and that that is where the fault lies, 
He praised slow burning mill constraction buildings 
and iterated the value of safeguarding the contents 
instead of unintelligently clamoring for non-inflamma 
ble materials for buildings to house combustible mate 
rials with which no precautions are taken. 

E. C. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle Company, 
Aberdeen, Wash., told the lumbermen present that the 
manufacturers of Grays Harbor would hold a meeting 
February 11, at which time Mr. Hofheins would ad- 
dress them and that they were prepared to contribute 
their financial Support to the movement at that time. 

Before adjourning, Mr. MeMaster, the chairman, was 
empowered to appoint a committee of nine to arrange 
the financial support which the manufacturers of this 
section will give to the movement. 

Other speakers at the luncheon were O, D, Fisher, 
Snoqualimie Lumber Company; Thorpe Babcock, West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; F, A. Traill, 
Shepard-Traill Company, and W. B. Henderson, Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor of the United States, 

The committee, later appointed by Mr. MeMaster is 
composed of the following: 

John McMaster, John McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle, 
chairman; J. | Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
Seattle; E. B. Ifazen, Douglas Fir Company, Portland, Ore. : 
mw Whitman, Tacoma Mill Company, Tacoma; R. H. Burn 
side, Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond; §.’ L,. Johnson, 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Company, Seattle; G. A. 
Bergstrom, C. B. Shingle Company, Everett: §. Pp. Johns, 
Commercial Shingle Company, Bellingham ; B, C. Miller, Grays 
Harbor Shingle Company, Aberdeen, 

RAAAAAA AAA 

MAHOGANY was selected as the proper material for the 
barge to be used by President Wilson in leading the 
procession of battleships through the Panama Canal 
when he goes to the Panama-Pacifie Exposition, and the 
completed craft has just_been launched at Portsmouth 
The boat is all of mahogany, 40 feet long, with finishings 
of coin silver, and the pit where the President will be is 
covered with a bullet-proof hood. 
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“DOLLAR DAY” SERVES TO STIMULATE BUYING AT HOME. 


\Winter is the one season of the year in which the rural consumer 

oftenest converted into a mail order buyer. During this season he 

s more leisure for perusing the mail order catalog and he is del- 

ed with advertising matter of that kind. If the only appeal for 

; patronage is made by the out of town concern it is to be expected 
at most of his buying will be done away from home. ‘This is a 

‘t that is so simple and elementary that nothing short of the gross- 
t indifference on the part of local retail merchants can explain their 
ieglect to appeal to the local consumer during his winter leisure. 

Of course, nowadays every enterprising retail merchant has an 
ivertising appropriation and an advertising policy that keeps his 
ame before prospective purchasers in his territory, and therefore 
iere is no likelihood that they will be neglected during the winter 
ime any more than during the summer. In fact, if his plan of cam- 
paign is properly mapped out his heaviest advertising and most per- 
sistent solicitation will be during the winter period, when the persons 
to whom he makes his appeal are most susceptible. In addition, how- 
ever, to the regular advertising campaign that is carried on through 
the newspapers and by means of advertising literature, it is prac- 
ticable and advisable to inject short, special campaigns such as “bar- 
gain days,” “dollar days,” special sales etc. 

A dollar day is a kind of community cooperation among local 
merchants in offering special inducements to their patrons that has 
heen very profitable in its direct results and extremely valuable in 
encouraging home buying throughout the rest of the year when no 
special bargains are offered. When the merchants of a community 
undertake to celebrate a dollar day they commonly list as many ar- 
ticles as they can at one dollar each, or in the case of bulk goods put 
them up in dollar packages, so that the prospective purchaser knows 
exactly what he is to get for his dollar and is able to make compari- 
sons between the bargains offered and the regular prices. These 
dollar day bargains should always be in the true sense bargains. 
That is, when staple goods are advertised they must be sold at re- 
ductions below the regular prices. This is only pursuing precisely 
the same policy that is pursued by the mail order house and it is 
making the same appeal that has proved to be so very successful in 
attracting the trade of rural consumers from the local retailers to 
the distant catalog houses. 

In addition to the direct benefits and advantages from the selling 
of regular merchandise and inducing home buying, the dollar day 
offers the added advantage of affording opportunities for disposing 
of excess stocks, out of season goods or special purchases. In fact, 
the advisability of making special purchases for these special sales 
has not been appreciated and taken advantage of by the rural mer- 
chant to anything like the extent that it is appreciated by the city 
retailer and the catalog house. They have for years been buying 
“Tob lots,” “mill ends,” ‘manufacturers’ surpluses” etc. and have of- 


— eh 


fered them to their trade at what were, or appeared to be, bargain 
prices. Of course, the retail merchant can not afford to demoralize 
his business by such special offers made on a large scale, but he can 
from time to time set aside certain stocks on which he will make 
lower prices by sharing with his customers a part of his profits for 
the sake of increasing his sales and disposing of certain lines that 
for any reason he desires to lower his stock of. 

Every dollar day, in order to be successful, must be given a great 
deal of publicity well in advance of the date on which it is to be 
celebrated. This publicity can be given by the merchants themselves 
through their regular space, through special advertising in the 
local newspaper and by mail. In addition, however, if there is a mer- 
chants’ association, a community development club or a chamber of 
commerce, that organization should give publicity to the proposed 
dollar day, because undertakings of this kind really advertise the 
town itself and benefit the community as a whole in stimulating 
interest and confidence in the ability of the local merchants to meet 
the legitimate requirements of the community. 

On dollar days care should be taken in the fixing of prices in order 
that no merchant shall offer the same classes of goods or the same 
number of pounds of merchandise at lower prices than any other 
merchant offers them. Conflicts of this kind are likely to cause fric- 
tion among the merchants themselves and at the same time destroy 
the confidence of the purchasers in the straightforwardness of the 
merchants. The danger involved in this respect has been obviated in 
communities where dollar days have been held, by appointing an 
advertising committee that shall pass on all of the bargains offered, 
to see that they are exactly what they purport to be and do not in any 
way conflict with one another. 

Dollar days have another value that is not directly connected with 
merchandising, but that really makes them an important feature of 
community development. That is, if they are made occasional feat- 
ures in local merchandizing, they stimulate the reading of the local 
newspaper, especially of the advertising pages, and keep before the 
people of the community the activities and purposes of the local 
development organization, thus breaking up the monotony of the 
winter months especially and in a measure providing people of the 
community something interesting to think about. The principle of 
substitution applies as well in educating the local consumer to buy 
at home as it applies in education elsewhere. If the prospective pur- 
chaser is confronted frequently with attractive offerings of merchan- 
dise from his local merchants he will be much more likely to buy from 
them than he will if, though they have the same offerings, they are 
not brought to his attention in an effective way. The truth is that 
most of the mail order buying is due simply to the fact that the 
purchasers are bombarded with literature regarding mail order bar- 
gains and are not bombarded with literature regarding home bargains. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE PEOPLE of Hayward, Wis., have recently com- 
pleted the organization of a commercial club. The 









AN AMUSING item going the rounds of the press tells 
of a rural route carrier in Washington, who, when 
the parcel post became effective, threw up his contract 
because the additional burden made it impossible for him 
to continue. The story as told by Representative John- 
son of Washington in the course of debate on the post- 
office appropriation follows in part: ; 

‘‘Now, then, consider that the unfortunate Indian, 
Toby by name, who had the contract to carry the mail 
into western Jefferson County the other way—via Forks— 
began by carrying the letters and papers on his back 
and going as a runner for 30 or 35 miles. Then when 
the 12-pound parcel post was introduced, he bought an 
old gray horse and when 50 pounds became the limit he 
kept on adding horses, until when he threw up his con- 
tract he found himself riding his old horse and leading 
six others, all for the original price. He had to ford 
Hell Roaring Creek—rightly named, by the way—and 
had to unpack the mail from the six pack horses and 
swim them across the Bogachiel River, then carry the 
mail across the foot bridge and repack the horses—all 
for the original mail-packet price.’’ 


* * * 


WHILE the boy scout movement as originally organ- 
ized had for its main purpose the development of ‘‘ honor 
among comrades, fealty and obedience to parents, em- 
ployers and superiors,’’ it has fitted in well with move- 
ments designed to interest young people in outdoor life 
and to develop in them a capacity for simple enjoyment 
that makes life in the country more pleasant. If the 
young people of rural communities are organized as 
scouts they will be given pleasant recreation and occu- 
pation as well as a taste for simple pleasures that nulli- 
fies the superficial attractions that otherwise might draw 
them to the cities. Hence, the organizing of companies 
of boy scouts is really good community development and 
the opportunities for work of this kind may well be taken 
advantage of by local development clubs or whatever 
organizations there may be that have for their purpose 
the promoting of communities’ wel*are. 





BUY IT NOW. 


During the business depression of the last year 
or more, while trade and manufacture have been at 
the lowest stage, one industry alone has remained 
prosperous—that of agriculture. Farmers in almost 
every State have been blessed with bountiful crops 
and high prices at a time when, but for the war, 
they must have found a dull market and low prices, 
owing to the scarcity of money. 

Now as rarely in our history, the wealth of the 
nation is held in storage—not in the banks of the 
cities—but in the granaries on the farms. The only 
class of citizens able to buy are withholding their 
purchases, and thus delaying a return of prosperity 
that would prove a blessing to all. 

In view of the situation as outlined, a ‘‘Buy it 
now” campaign has been organized on an immense 
scale; including earnest solicitation and persistent 
appeals to all prospective buyers to make their 
purchases at once. Railroad presidents and pur- 
chasing agents, public officials, public service cor- 
porations and others who are ordinarily large buy- 
ers are being urged to anticipate their requirements 
of the next few weeks or months by immediate pur- 
chases. 

In this campaign the rural merchant—the retail 
lumberman especially—occupies a strategic position. 
Lumber prices are at the bottom and prices of 
farmers’ produce at the highest point. Hence the 
retailer ought as a stroke of good merchandising 
and in justice to the lumber Industry as a whole, 
to make the most urgent and persistent appeals to 
farmers to “BUY LUMBER and BUILD NOW.” 

Use every means in your power,—newspaper 
space, circular letter and personal solicitation—to 
inform and convince farmers and others of your 
community that “NOW IS the TIME to BUY.” 
They have the most money they have had for years 
and you can make the lowest prices you have been 
able to make in a decade—better than you are 
likely EVER to be able to make again. PUSH 
YOUR SALES! 








plan is to make the institution a permanent social and 
business club which shall undertake to promote local 
improvements and stimulate interest in the public wel- 
fare generally. 

* * * 


RECENTLY the city council of Fresno, Cal., appropri- 
ated $1,000 for the annual series of summer band con- 
certs to be held in the courthouse park of that city. 
There will be sixteen concerts, beginning with the first 
Sunday in June, the band consisting of twenty-five 
pieces. The County Board of Supervisors also will ap- 
propriate $1,000 as the county’s share of the total cost 
of the concerts. Thus the people of the city and county 
are codperating to provide the community with music. 


” - * 


Avr WINCHESTER, Ky., recently, a ‘‘ get together’’ din- 
ner of the business men was held in which plans for the 
development of the town were discussed. John Garner, 
a lumberman, was toastmaster and George E. Tomlinson, 
of the Hon-Tomlinson Lumber Company, manufacturer 
of lumber and lumber products, spoke on ‘‘ Practical 
Ways to Secure Factories.’’? Winchester, being on the 
border between the blue grass and the mountains, is 
profiting from the industrial development of eastern 
Kentucky. 


* * * 


At WINTER, Wis., February 12 was set aside as 
‘*Mothers’ Day’’ and all mothers of the village were 
invited to visit the schools. Special invitations were 
sent. to them and they were given an opportunity to learn 
about the work that is being done in the schools, and 
how each of the children stands in his class. This is a 
part of a movement inaugurated by the principal to 
bring the homes in close touch with the school. In the 
same school what is known as the ‘‘home credit system’’ 
has been instituted to encourage the feeling that the 
school belongs to the parents and not to the teachers 
and the school board. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Attitude Toward Our Fellows When Competition Becomes Keen—Centralized vs. Intelligent Individual Merchandizing 
Phases of Lumber Retailing in Southwestern lowa—How Temperament Influences Trade. 


WHEN FIGHTING BECOMES STRENUOUS. 


Always one thing can be done in the case of local 
competition that gets to be hot, a practice often re- 
sorted to but not often praised in public print; namely, 
to sit tight and hang on. Not much of a method? 
Well, we are not so sure but what it is something 
of a method after all. In an uncomfortably con- 
spicuous number of cases, to be sure, after a man 
gets the bull by the horns he needs assistance to en- 
able him to let go. Also, if a man is responsible for 
starting something he has small sympathy coming 
to him from the bystanders it at the finish he, the 
aggressor, finds himself the foundation for about a 
ton of competitors lusting for gore. We are not talk- 
ing about this fellow. We are talking about the 
peaceably inclined retailer upon whom a skirmish has 
been wished. 

But one of the worst parts ot a fight to a person 
not wanting any such diversion is just before it be- 
gins, the while the adversary gnasheth with his teeth 
and telleth the gallery the things he is about to do. 
Atter he hits you once you feel considerably better, 
and you have more confidence in the wallop you carry 
in your own mitt. It the stars have decreed that 
the tussle is going to come, why, let her come. Take 
as good care of yourself as possible. Let the other 
fellow carry the fight to you. You’ll be surprised, 
if you’ve done business fairly and squarely before, to 
find how much vitality and reserve force you have 
in the form of friendly customers who will stick to 
you unless something very cataclysmic drops and you 
find yourself under it. The other fellow will wear 
himself out after a while, and then maybe he will be 
inclined to listen to reason. Let patience have her 
perfect work, fight on the square, don’t let the little 
diversion get personal if you can help it, and you’ll 
be in a position to have a considerable bit to say 
when the treaty is signed. This, it goes without say- 
ing, is a final resort to be appealed to only when 
other methods fail to stop the fight. 


The Supremacy of Harmony. 


As 1 write this stuff, sitting in an Iowa hotel, a 
flagrant case of discord is audible. Now, discord of 
all kinds has the quality of being unpleasant to the 
performers and to the general public, no matter what 
the source. In the adjoining parlor a young woman 
and a young man and an old piano are having a dif- 
ference of opinion about a song. The piano is very 
patient about it but very seriously insistent. Under 
the manipulation of the none too delicate touch of 
the young woman it keeps up a dogged wham, wham, 
wham on the proper key, while the young man’s 
throaty tenor and the young lady’s ripsaw soprano 
wander off into the thickets of discord like a sick tom- 
cat losing life after life in a disagreeable and linger- 
ing manner. But, although the end of the discord is 
not yet, evidences of it are already apparent. The 
piano is the competitor who is fighting on the square. 
The other two know this, and their erratic efforts to 
disagree at the cost of going crooked are taking the 
pep out of them. I will guess that within the next 
five minutes the piano will win in a walk, and the 
tomcat of discord will yield up his ninth and final 
life. In fact, he has already done it without waiting 
out the time I allotted to him. A great peace broods 
over this caravansary. Hanging on and sticking to 
the tune, playing on the square, you understand, have 
scored another notable victory in the cause of har- 
mony. 

Until our way of doing business is charged radically 
there will continue to be disagreements, but they need 
not become little throat-cutting parties. In any town 
there are always the elements of a scrap, and the fact 
that in a large number of towns where rival yards 
are established there is a fair amount of peace and 
codperation and only a sufficient spice of competition 
to keep things fresh and wholesome speaks much for 
the saneness and common sense of the retailers of 
our native land: After all, mechanism will do no good 
unless the men working it have some slight amount 
of sense in their own right. 

In fact, if the Realm were asked to’ name over the 
things that retailers in the different parts of the coun- 
try have mentioned as being the most necessary in 
getting along in a business way the good, old-fashioned 
quality of common sense would lead all the rest. This 
western country was developed by the conjunction of 
energy and common sense. When the pioneers came 
there was no person to say how things should be done; 
for a long time in the early days there was no civil 
authority of much value or force to appeal to. But 
people got along pretty well. What they lacked in 
governing machinery they supplied with common sense; 
and our guess is that the time never will come as 
long as we have democratic government when our 
commercial machinery will become so complicated and 
so exact that the different men engaged in any kind 
of business will be merely cogs in a machine, to do 
or not to do in blind obedience to a plan which they 
have little or nothing to do with formulating. 








Merchandizing Under Centralized Authority. 


Some so-called experts say that we will never have 
efficiency until all the parts of a national business shall 
be directed by one centralized authority. Perhaps 
that is true ot their kind of efliciency, but such an 
efficiency would cost too much. Do you get what 
I mean? For example: A few days ago I talked to 
a man who, when he found I made my living by watch- 
ing the retailing of lumber go ’round, said the time 
would come when this business would be entirely con- 
trolled by a centralized authority, responsible to the 
Government, which would direct the manufacture and 
distribution of all the lumber of the country. The 
managers of the retail yards would be merely cogs 
in the machine to carry out the direction of this cen- 
tral directorate. Losses and leaks of manufacture 
and of duplicate stocks and of wasteful competition 
would all be done away with. Every man would get 
his lumber at a fair price; that is, a price that cov- 
ered the cost of production and distribution. 

Sounds attractive, doesn’t it? If only it would 
work! But the Realm feels confident that it would 
not work, for the simple reason that turning a man 
into a cog in a machine effectually knocks the brains 
out of him. It may be true that the average retail 
lumberman, if there is such a person, does not know 
as much about merchandising as the experts; but when 
it comes to giving the thinking job of a whole na- 
tion to one man or a group of men, no matter how 
wise and brilliant they may be, they will not do as 
well for the whole country as the thousands of men 
will who are now on the job and doing the thinking 
for themselves in their own neighborhood. 


Individual Intelligence a Commercial Necessity. 


Some centralized businesses grow great by virtue of 
sprinkling intelligent and responsible managers 
throughout the enterprise and by the use of machinery. 
But lumber can not be sold by machinery. Retailing 
lumber means considerably more than quoting prices 
to the men who come and ask for them and telling 
customers in what pile to find 2x4-10’s. If this were 
the sum and substance of our business we’d invent 
a slot machine to do the selling for us. But ma- 
chines can not create business. They can’t convince 
Bill Jones that a new corncrib will save the corn that 
rots ‘‘on’’ him every year, or that a silo will make it 
possible to winter twice as many cattle with the same 
acreage of corn, or that a hay barn will pay for it- 
self in three or four years, or that a modern house 
will add years to the life of Mrs. Jones. These things 
have to be done by a human person who is located on 
the job. 

Military observers tell us that the militarist nations 
have lost in the intelligence and initiative of their 
soldiers more than they have gained through cen- 
tralized control. The American soldier is one of the 
best soldiers in the world because he is intelligent and 
is allowed to retain his intelligence. European army 
discipline makes it possible to send regiments to cer- 
tain destruction, and they will go without question or 
hesitation. But the function of regiments is to win 
battles and not to be destfoyed. The European war 
is a gigantic spectacle, the greatest war of history we 
are told; but probably no previous war wasted so 
much property and so many lives in gaining so little 
ground. Does that seem efficient? It is efficient as 
a machine for slaughter, but we are told that the ob- 

















“Wander off into the thickets of discord.” 


ject of war is the attainment of a certain political « 
vantage and that the killing of men is a means 
that end. Men are killed more horribly and in grea‘ 
number than ever before, and at this writing tne e. 
still seems as remote as ever. Some people think th 
it the intelligence brought to bear in this thing 
the first place had been widespread instead of « 
tralized there wouldn’t have been any war. 

But this is incidental. Our contention is that : 
scheme for increasing the etliciency of our busine 
will work if at the same time it diminishes the i: 
telligence and resourcefulness of those engaged in it. 

Cooperation will increase their intelligence an: 
resourcefulness if it is carried on sanely. I can’ 
imagine a group of American retailers entering int: 
any arrangement that would take entirely out vo: 
their hands the administration of their affairs. Bu 
I can imagine their getting together voluntarily to sto) 
useless leaks, just as | can imagine their buying addiny 
machines or delivery trucks so that their business might 
be carried on more scientifically. The Realm believes 
this form of codperation will develop rather rapidly; 
but it will develop along common sense lines, along 
lines that will conserve the brains of the distribu 
ters of lumber instead of blowing them out. 

But I did not intend to talk so much about this 
thing, and my only excuse is that untried schemes 
for reforming the world in a day, schemes that dis 
regard the experience of those most interested in the 
welfare of the things to be reformed, make me tired. 
Those of us who believe in the retailer and that he 
1s @ necessary and eflicient element in the distribution 
of goods get called all kinds of back numbers by those 
progressives, self styled, who want to start a new 
creation of their own regardless of the natural laws 
their creature will have to work under. 


LUMBER RETAILING IN THE HAWKEYE STATE. 


Probably the thing that started me off on compe 
tition is the fact that I have gotten into southwestern 
lowa, where retailing conditions always seem to be 
good. No doubt some brother in that corner of the 
Hawkeye State who reads this will wish I had to hop 
his clods for a while if I think he has an easy time. 
But even in the face of this I still insist that it is 
one of the best retailing sections about which I know. 
No one is making a yearly fortune at the business, 
but every dealer can be fairly sure when the year 
starts that he will make a comfortable living and a 
little over during the next twelve months. There 
is nothing to tempt the man of a plunging nature. 
The Plunger likes a long shot, something that will 
make him or break him and that will do it quick. 
Down here the land has been under cultivation for 
years, and the farmers know almost exactly how much 
it will produce. They plan on building about so much 
every year. The amount increases a little from year 
to year, and this means a little extra added to the re- 
tailer’s annual sales. None of the cities is large 
enough to put on a regular boom, and a boom in farm 
building in an old, long settled country is something 
I have yet to hear about. The present yards are large 
enough and numerous enough to care for all the trade, 
so the establishing of new yards is rather more un- 
usual here than in other places that I am familiar 
with. If a man wants a yard down here he buys an- 
other man out. 

These things, coupled with the fact that a complete 
crop failure is unknown, indicate the reasons why com- 
petition among the lumber retailers is reasonable. I 
believe that in a fairly large percentage of cases the 
uncertainties in the trade are the cause of much of 
the fighting among competitors. Not many men es- 
tablish a new yard with an eye single to the destruc- 
tion of a neighboring yard owner. The average re- 
tailer thinks something is going to happen to increase 
the amount of trade to such an extent that the town 
will need and support another yard. When bad times 
come a dealer cuts prices in an effort to hold his 
customers until good times return. Cut out the un- 
certainty, make the volume of trade the same year 
after year, and there will be no fun in fighting. If 
two yards can’t live on the trade this year they can’t 
next year, either. 

It is easy for a person not familiar with the corn 
belt to misjudge these Iowa towns. At first blush 
they may not look like centers of wealth and indus- 
try, but that first blush is deceptive. I have known 
eastern men to try to compare them with the factory 
towns which they know. They see the farmers and 
class them along with the factory hands in the East, 
where the wealth is held by the factory owners. There 
are no factory owners in the West, so these eastern- 
ers make up their minds that there isn’t any wealth; 
and here is where they make their mistake. 


Ability in Homespun Garb. 

I dropped into Osceola of an afternoon when rain 
had been falling. Rain in winter in Iowa does not 
make the beauties of nature or the works of man 
take on added beauties—not by a long shot. There 
were dirty patches of soggy snow and a sea of mud 
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i: the streets, and the buildings stood in a forlorn 
h ddle along each side like half drowned chickens 
a er a Cloudburst. A team of bald-faced bronchoes, 
nich splashed and tired but with half-slumbering 
( vilishness looking out of their eyes, stood hitched 
{ a telephone pole. Up the street came a patriarch 
\ th a frazzled plush cap pulled down to his nose 
. d the top button of his ulster buttoned, making him 

k for all the world like a paper sack that has been 

)wn up, squeezed together at the top, and exploded. 

lowed him a giant in a coonskin cap with flapping 
cor tabs, a worn fur coat fastened together in front 
\ith a horseblanket pin, overalls muddy to the knees, 

d huge overshoes that swung along in 4-foot strides. 

st before reaching me he ejaculated a squirt of 

bacco juice a rod long into the street. Then I 

rned into a general store. On a table located con- 

niently in the foreground I noticed Paris garters, 
isking mittens, bottled vinegar, can openers, crated 
mey and penholders reposing sociably side by side. 
(ver the cracker barrels and boxes and counters up 
front were draped six or eight strapping farmers 
wearing overalls and arctics and giving off certain 
amistakable pastoral perfumes. 

An eastern man, not understanding, might not have 
found the place prepossessing, but it made me home- 
sick, It recalled Fred and Dan, the western ponies 
with innate anarchy in their souls, that I used to drive 
through six miles of mud to town. Of course these 
men wear rough clothes. They wear them because 
they are too independent to be dominated by the 
weather. Wait until pleasant weather and dry roads 
come and you will see them wearing boiled shirts and 
smart clothes with as much grace as Old Man Taylor 
limself. They will be traveling in automobiles, and in 
the tonneau will be contented and well dressed women 





JUST BECAUSE WE DONT THROW 
OUR MONEY AWAY ON 
BROADWAY I$ NO REASON 
WE HAVENT ANY, 
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“Make up their minds that there isn’t any wealth.” 


and healthy children. Grab any one of these over- 
alled men off a cracker barrel and take him around to 
the bank and see how much his credit is good for. It 
will surprise you. Blow out a tire on the road when 
one of them passes along in his car and see him stop 
and help you through the mess. 


Where Appearances Are a Trade Factor. 


Osceola is not different from scores of other towns 
through the corn belt, and these prosperous, kindly 
farmers explain largely why the retailing of lumber 
has more satisfactory qualities and fewer drawbacks 
than other parts of the world that might be mentioned. 
The Hawkeye Lumber Company has one of its yards 
located in this town under the management of W. C. 
Chew. As I came down the other side of the street 
and looked down the alley the ends of the piles in 
the bins looked as though they had been shaped up 
with a plane and sandpaper. This always looks so nice 
I would like to think it helps to sell lumber. I don’t 
know whether it does or not, but I am pretty sure 
that the man who is careful about his piling and the 
appearance of his yard is not going to lose much lum- 
ber from leaving it lying around on the ground where 
some careless yard man happens to drop it. A 2x4 
with one end stuck out of thd bin and warped into a 
working model for the rainbow means a definite loss 
of money. In a neat yard no lumber is devoted to 
this purpose. And every manager whose piles are 
shipshape, to whom I have talked about it, says that 
it takes no more time to put up a pile in this way 
than it takes to sling it together any old way. 

‘¢Business at this yard seemed to me to be good,’* 
Mr. Chew remarked, ‘‘and the boss wrote me after 
the inventory was taken the last of November that 
he was well satisfied with the showing Osceola had 
made. The uncertain wholesale market upset us some, 
but not nearly as much as it seemed to hurt some of 
the other boys. We have a good buyer, and he man- 
aged to get the line pretty well stocked up with yel- 
low pine at a low figure. This is the big advantage 





of a line of yards. If a bargain comes along a line- 
yard buyer can nearly always use it, while a single 
yard might be stocked up on that thing.’’ 


Where Forest Product Varieties Meet. 


There is one disadvantage due to location that has 
to be charged against southwestern Iowa, and that is 
the fact that it seems to be the borderland for about 
all the different kinds of wood used in any part of 
central United States. This means that it is necessary 
to carry rather complete stocks of southern, northern 
and western woods. Customers demand it, salesmen 
from the different points of the compass cover the 
territory and fight for the trade, yard managers have 
different likes and prejudices, so the final result is 
that each kind of timber is pretty solidly fixed. This 
always means a larger investment than would other- 
wise be necessary. Even where the bulk of the trade 
in these days is in one kind of wood it is necessary 
to carry at least a small amount of other kinds. G. W. 
Richardson, of Clarinda, told me that he had to carry 
five times as much stock now as in the old white pine 
days. In these days it is not unusual for an order 
to be given three months before the car is delivered, 
so a manager has to anticipate his wants a long way 


ahead. In those days when all lumber that came 


from the Mississippi river mills was white pine it was 
possible to order a car and get it within five days. 
Fir seems to be working farther and farther across 
the Missouri, in the form both of timbers and of 
boards. The use of this wood appears to be on the 
increase in the East, especially in those places where 
long timbers are in demand. Cypress, of course, is 
being used in this section as, apparently, it is in all 
parts of the country. Mr. Chew told me that the first 
shipment he got rather put a damper on his enthusi- 
asm, for some unwise manufacturer in order to save 
freight had kiln dried the life out of the wood. But 
the people of Osceola are forgetting that by now and 
are using cypress to a larger and larger extent. 
This section imposes the sideline on.its lumber re- 
tailers almost universally. As far as I can recall at 
this time not a yard in western Iowa that I have 
visited carries lumber exclusively. Mr. Chew carries 
steel watering tanks, steel posts, corrugated iron roof- 
ing, woven fencing, brick, and coal. These are all 
that I noticed while in the yard, but perhaps there 
are others. These things are considered legitimate side- 
lines for a lumberman out this way, a condition that 
does not hold in some other parts of the country. 
The drive way through the main shed seemed to be 
high and well rounded, but still it was muddy. I 
could not understand this until Mr. Chew explained 
that he did the weighing for the local ice men when 
they harvested their crop. There was snow on the 
ground, so the ice was hauled in sleds; but pulling a 
sled through an alleyway over dry ground is an in- 
door sport with little to recommend it. The remedy 
was to have an artificial snowstorm in the shed, shov- 
els being used in the progess, until snow enough had 
fallen on the drive to make fair sledding. A spell 
of soft weather ended the harvest of ice and the in- 
door sleighing simultaneoysly and left a modicum of 
mud as a keepsake. Thig mud was not serious. In 
fact, when snow has to be toted by hand the chances 
are that those engaged in the enterprise will not be 
tempted to put on more than enough. This weighing 
paid pretty well and was just that much velvet. Aside 
from putting the snow on the drive the extra labor 
amounted to very little. 
‘*We are selling a world of coal these days,’’ Mr. 
Chew said, ‘‘but the lumber trade drops off to very 
little during the winter months.’’ 





RETAIL YARD EXPENSE. 


We note in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
February 13 an inquiry as to the average retail 
yard expense. We find this varies as to amount of 
carload business handled, as against material 
hauled out of the yard by team. For instance, our 
carload sales thlig year amounted to $49,978, and 
material hauled from yard $44,305.41. The profits 
on the carload business run as low as 2 percent 
On the annual sales of $94,283.41 our net profit. 
were about 614 percent on sales, or $5,966.43, and 
our yearly expense was a little over 10 percent or 
$9,581.58. The amount of capital employed in our 
business is $32,000 and every bill was discounted, 
having only paid $145 for interest on note at bank 
during the year. Our yearly expense was made 
up as follows: 





Barn GOXPONS@ ......-cccccccccccecs $ 687.58 
Office @xpene@ .....cccccevcccccece 638.27 
WEGOES .<.hice cng t osc carsiesiercis:sieteciecceie 1,983.98 
Advertising .....ccccccccccccccvcece 368.34 
Insurance - _ 292.31 
SAlALISS 000 cprcwcsecvccvior vee ° 
Light, water and heat 
SNR ern tee Co 
TOE whe cecobees seesevecevececeeees 
UMN ae arts oclse ctiene eciewceeenaes $9,581.58 


Our annual sales for 1913 were $101,048.26, expense 
$8,354.26, and profit $8,622.51. You will note we 
made a better ratio profit in 1913, which was 
occasioned by lack of help in 1913 having increased 
our office force and kept them through 1914. 

We figure that we made net on our capital of 
$32,000 about 18.65 percent. 

We would like to see more lumbermen give data 
on their expense as regards sales, and would ap- 
preciate if you would publish the above putting it 
in the proper form.—PENNSYLVANIA YARD. 
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“Can find enough profitable employmeat in his office.” 


Winter Idleness and Winter Activity. 

lowa dealers in farming towns expect to have little 
call for boards during the winter months, but that 
does not mean they will not be busy. When invoicing 
is over and the new year swings off around the annual 
circuit prospective customers bring in their house and 
barn bills to get bids on them. This is a good time to 
see what a little pressure and calling attention to the 
desirability of building will do in the line of increasing 
business. Even at that the winter is not likely to be 
the busiest of seasons for the retail manager, but he 
ean find enough of profitable employment in his office 
to keep him from getting bored to death. 

This winter idleness has a bad effect on some men. 
They can tell themselves that it is all right not to have 
stuff going out in the cold months, that their sales have 
been large enough to make a good annual business 
without it, that they expected things to slow up, and 
still down inside of themselves they will be uneasy and 
will begin taking a gloomy view of business. This last 
winter some assistance was rendered in making- the 
gloom still gloomier by the fact that some of the 
brethren had to get in stock on a high market and then 
had to invoice at a dollar or two less than the stuff 
actually cost. 


Influence of Temperament. 


Just before the holidays I stopped off in Washington, 
Iowa, principally to see my old friend MacEachron, a 

- M. C. A. man who is doing some remarkable 
work with the boys of the town; but according to long 
habit I paid a hasty visit to a couple of yards. Now, 
as nearly as I could tell each of these yards is doing 
a good business. Finances were temporarily out of 
gear some time ago because of some local business diffi- 
culties, but the town has recovered from them in most 
part and appears to be up and coming. It is in a 
rich section of farming country, so there must be 
good building going on all the time. But the holiday 
quiet had fallen upon the two yards. Nothing was do- 
ing in either one. The Pauls yard, in charge of a 
big, dynamic man, was feeling pessimistic. It had an 
adequate stock, good sheds, a live organization, and 
was evidently there for the purpose of getting its 
share of whatever trade blew along or that could be 
seared out of the bushes. The Wallace yard, equally 
lively and prepared, was feeling optimistic. Where was 
the difference? Well, you tell. Each man told substan- 
tially the same story about the year’s business. Each 
had had the same advantages and disadvantages. Each 
is getting ready to do all that is humanly possible dur- 
ing the coming season to make the wheels go ’round 
profitably. Each spoke of the other with respect and 
said the competition, while keen, was essentially fair and 
square. Each was going at the thing in his own way 
and was getting results. A difference in temperament, 
I reckon. Temperament is something a poor scrub 
of a trade-journal inkslinger has to take account of 
in trying to estimate retail conditions. 

Business conditions react on different men differently, 
just as whisky does. I saw a mild looking man in a 
southern hotel stroll into the bar. After an hour or 
so he came back thirsting for battle. He advertised 
for warfare industriously both by general proclama- 
tion and by individual canvass until an officer was 
called in to accommodate him. Only a few days ago I 
saw a big burly man, with a bulge under his coat 
in the region of his hip pocket, get on the train in 
which I was riding. He retired immediately to the 
lavatory for a quarter of an hour and then emerged 
with the bulge smoothed out. The car was warm, and 
soon he became mellow and tuneful. Also he con- 
versed with himself in a loud, amiable voice, cracked 
jokes, and laughed immoderately. As I got off he 
was fumbling for a nickel with which to buy a cigar 
from the train butcher. ‘‘Say, ol’ pal,’’ he was say- 
ing, ‘*don’ looka me that way. You look so cross 
you per’ near scare me to death; ha, ha, ha.’’ The 
difference, I reckon, was in the men and not in the 
iniquitous liquid influence that disturbed them. 
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The House That Is to Be a Home----Making the Plans. 


A Suggestion for an Advertising Leaflet for Distribution by Retail Lumbermen. 





Planning a home—in the ease of the average 
family—is a momentous undertaking. On 
every side are examples of structural ineffi- 
ciency, architectural jimjams and the complete 
sacrifice of utility to beauty or the reverse. 
Mrs. Householder is always telling you: ‘‘If 
we had it to do over I would have things thus 
and so!’’ But a house, once built, is built to 
stay a while at least and mistakes in its de- 
sign are apt to be irreparable. We all have 
our beautifully vague notions of what a ‘‘real 
home’’ (as we are apt to term it in contrast 
with our present unsatisfactory places of 
abode) should be like, but seldom do we man- 
age to transmute those ideas into blueprints 
and specifications without losing 90 percent 
of their merit. Some of us are fortunate 
enough to learn home-planning by experience ; 
others must spend a lifetime in a misfit domi- 
eile, more or less content in the knowledge that 
we could do better another time, even though 
the opportunity may not come. 

Home-planning is a fine art, broader than 
architecture, domestic economy and sociology 
all bundled in one package. And the reason 
we build so many misfits is that we 
ignore a world of experience and 





Copies of this article printed in leaflet form, 
carrying the dealer’s imprint, will be furnished 
in lots of 1,000 or more at cost. Address or- 
ders to American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


Watch for the next Article! 











in a northern climate it must be easily heated. 
If in a southern climate it must afford protec- 
ton against intense heat. For the average home 
it must be durable, pleasing in appearance, 
capable of handling for artistic effects, rea- 
sonable in first cost and cost of upkeep. What 
material can qualify in these respects? 

Of wood’s durability, when properly used, 
there can be no question. It has rendered bet- 
ter than a century of service in so many in- 
stances that its long life must be admitted. 

As a heat-insulating material wood leads 
all others. A house well built of wood will be 
found cooler in hot weather than a house con- 
structed of any other material, and is bound 
to be warm in winter. Wood is used as a heat 
insulator in the construction of refrigerating 





neglect to draw on ample storehouses 
of information that properly used 
will insure against serious mistakes. 

What, then, are some of the essen- 
tials of a real home? 

First and foremost, you must have 
enough ground space. Sunshine is 
more important than electric light and 
fresh air is worth more than steam 
heat. The 25-foot lot is the best 
friend of the high death rate in the 
congested cities. 

Next in importance comes good 
drainage—a simple matter that is too 
often overlooked. ‘‘Damp ecellar’’ is 
a common expression, but one that re- 
fleets a condition dangerous to health 
and life—a condition that in city or 
country is absolutely needless and in- 
excusable. 

With these two requisites available, 
attention may be turned to the char- 
acteristics to be desired in the house 
that is to be a home. 

The materials to be used, the plan, the in- 
numerable details—here are the complications 
that perplex the home builder beyond measure, 
points on which he finds no agreement among 
his friends and too little among ‘‘experts’’ 
who have something to sell. 

Where fire ordinances do not stand in the 
way a wide range of structural materials is 
open to choice. Wood, brick, stone, concrete, 
hollow tile, stueco—all have their advocates. 
But the question is, which material comes near- 





est to meeting the home-builder’s require- 
ments? And this raises the question, What 


are his requirements? 

The house must afford complete protection 
against the weather. It must be warm in win- 
ter, cool in summer and dry at all times. If 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION IN 1915. AN 
A 





HOME. 


plants, in ice houses, textile mills ete. Its 
qualities in this respect are beyond dispute. 

In the matter of appearance wood has de- 
cided advantages. Other materials have their 
fixed colors but wood can be painted and re- 
painted at will—enabling the home-owner to 
put a new dress on his place at intervals as 
he tires of its appearance. 

Wood construction, too, accommodates itself 
readily to alterations and additions as changing 
conditions may warrant them. A new wing 
may be built on without marring symmetrical 
lines. 

A house of wood construction can be kept 
dry—something that can not be said for some 
other materials. Damp walls breed disease 


but frame dwellings do not have damp walls. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE HOUSE THAT IS 





Turn the garden hose on painted wood sidin 
Then try the experiment with brick, stucco « 
cement and compare the results. Where do 
the water go? 

In first cost, the advantage is all with woo 
Other materials are far more expensive, est 
mates ranging in the vicinity of 20 to 25 pe: 
cent on the average. That difference in fir: 
cost will pay for a good many coats of pain‘ 
every one of which will render the home youn 
and fresh, while other materials would } 
getting old and weather-beaten. 

Architectural fads and fancies can be in 
dulged to an unlimited extent where wood j 
used. And Jack Frost will not erack the sid 
ing or the shingles! 

Of course wood construction should be gov 
construction and the woods used should b 
selected for their adaptability to the purpos: 
to which they are to be put. Certain woods 
for example, are well suited to interior us: 
and are wholly unsuited to exposure to 
weather. Other woods are durable under ex 
posure to weather and will not prove satis 
factory when used in places where strength 
is a prime factor. So it behooves the 
builder to secure expert advice as to 
the woods he is going to employ, that 
he may be assured he is getting prime 
material. Otherwise he can not ex- 
pect the maximum of service from his 
investment. 

Where the use of wood throughout 
is forbidden by municipal regulations 
on a mistaken theory of fire preven- 
tion choice of materials for outside 
walls and roof is confined to ‘‘non- 
combustible’? materials, but this fact 
need have no infiuence on the interior 
construction and finish. 

The advocates of the use of certain 
competing materials have gone to 
great lengths to spread the impres- 
sion that wood is shortlived, basing 
their argument upon extreme cases 
of misuse of wood. Proportionately 
as many cases are to be found, how- 
ever, where concrete has _ failed 
through being improperly mixed, 
where brick has given very unsatis- 
factory service because it was im- 
properly laid in poor mortar, where lime- 
stone has cracked and become defaced under 
exposure to weather, where sandstone has 
crumbled and literally rotted, where brick 
structures originally handsome in design 
have become unspeakably ugly through the 
ravages of frost that brings out unsightly 
stains on many varieties. As a matter of fact all 
of these are splendid materials. Each has a host 
of uses. None has a monopoly of the good qual- 
ities. And wood has some points of superiority 
over all of the others. But it must be carefully 
selected. 

In selecting the woods that are to be used it 
is always well to secure the advice of someone 
who has more than mere theoretical knowledge 
of the subject and for this reason the pros- 


Wood Construction in 1732. A Clapboard from the Royall House, Built in that Year at Medford, Mass., and a Picture of the House Itself. The Star Shows the Place 
from which the Clapboard Was Removed in 1913. It Had Been Without Paint for More Than Seventy-five Years, Yet Remained Entirely Sound, Affording Wonder- 


ful Evidence of the Durability of Wood When Rightly Selected. 


[Photograph by Courtesy of Benj. F. Fenton, Medford, Mass. ] 
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ective homebuilder makes no mistake when 
ie takes a lumberman into his confidence as 
vell as the architect whom he should by all 
neans employ if possible. The lumber dealer 
snows the physical properties of the various 
voods and is in position to offer expert and 
lisinterested advice as to which should be 
riven preference. 

Having determined that the home is to be 
juilt of wood, plans must be made to meet 
the requirements of the prospective occupants, 
‘o conform to the amount to be invested and 
io afford the best possible results, measured in 
beauty, comfort and home-like character. If 
an architect’s services are not procurable re- 
sort may be had to numerous other sources of 
supply that can furnish ‘‘stock plans’’ to suit 
a wide range of requirements. On this point, 
again, the lumberman’s advice is very apt to 
be helpful, and always is cheerfully and freely 
forthcoming. In the making of plans certain 
highly important considerations should be 
borne in mind: 

Rooms should be of ample size. Many houses 
can not be made into homes because they are 
too cramped. 

Foundation walls and basement floor should 
be well cemented. The basement ceiling 
should be high enough to give ample head 
room. 

The first floor should be set high enough to 
keep it well above the ground-moisture line. 

Floor plans should be considered from the 
viewpoint of efficiency in the conduct of house- 
hold work. Unnecessary steps make house- 
keeping a burden. 

No house should be built without one or more 
porches and in most localities these should be 
capable of screening during the insect season. 

Window openings should be ample. Sun- 
light is the best germicide in the world. 

Door openings should be large enough to 
permit handling of furniture and other bulky 
packages without inconvenience. 

Plenty of storage closet room should be pro- 
vided. Nothing outranks this in importance, 
in the eyes of the average housewife. 

Steep or curving stairways should be 
avoided. 

3edrooms, where possible, should have ven- 
tilation on two sides. 

No exposed joists should be permitted in 
basement or attic. It spells an unnecessary 
fire hazard. 

An ample attic affords the best of insulation 
against the summer sun’s most intense heat. 
There is little comfort under a flat roof. 

Hardwood or edge-grain pine floors that can 
be varnished or waxed are within the reach 
of almost everybody. Old fashioned softwood 
floors and insanitary carpets should not be 
tolerated in the modern home. 

Good shingles make a splendid roof. In 
congested distriets they should be treated with 
a good fire retardant that will render them 
proof against burning brands, sparks ete. 

Wood should not be used for bath-room 
floors, drip boards of kitchen sinks or for other 
interior uses where water is apt to stand on it 
continuously. 

Attention should be paid to imsuring the 
best of plumbing, and where gas or electric 
current is installed great care should be taken 
to assure the highest degree of safety from 
fire risk. On this score special attention should 
also be paid to the installation of heating ap- 
paratus. The way to prevent fire losses is to 
prevent fires. 

Wood, of course, will burn when subjected 
tu sufficient heat. But the frame dwelling is 
no more likely to burn than the house of brick 
or tile if due and rational attention be paid 
to precautions against fire such as should be 
practiced in every household. No house sets 
itself afire. Safeguards against the ordinary 
causes of fire and against human carelessness 
are essential and many can be included in con- 
struction plans. Expert advice on this point 
is important. 

These are suggestions. They are far from comprehen- 
sive but they are highly important in the building of a 
home that is not to be merely a house—the sort of home 
that combines comfort, utility, beauty and harmony. 





LUMBER MAY NO LONGER ENTER CANADA DUTY FREE. 





United States, However, Continues to Encourage Canadian Competition by Levying No 
Tariff Tax on That Country’s Product. 





As stated in detail in our news columns, Canada as a 
war revenue emergency measure has placed a duty upon 
nearly all items formerly upon its free list and increased 
the old duties. The British preferential tariff has been 
increased by a flat addition of 5 percent ad valorem and 
the intermediate and general tariff by 7144 percent ad 
valorem. The general tariff applies to imports from the 
United States. Thus rough lumber or lumber dressed 
only on one side, which used to be free, will now pay an 
import duty of 7% percent ad valorem; while lumber 
dressed or finished on more than one side, the former 
duty on which was 25 percent, will now have to pay 32%4 
percent ad valorem. 

So far as logs, lumber, and other forest products are 
concerned Canada now has no free list. The new rates 
went into effect February 12. For details of the new 
tariff as affecting lumber the reader is referred to the 
news report, but the table therein merely gives the basis 
on which to figure the real effect the new tariff will have 
upon our business with Canada. 

The United States Treasury reports the exports and 
imports for the calendar year 1914. During that year, 
Which, by the way, was much lighter both in quantity 
and value than either of the preceding two years be- 
cause it included five war months, we exported to Canada 
30,460,000 feet of hewed and sawed tmber, valued at 
$796,860, and 334,241,000 feet of boards, planks, deals, 
joists and scantling, valued at $7,877,802, making a total 
of timber and lumber of 364,711,000 feet, valued at 
$8,674,662. The tables at hand give the quantity and 
value of exportation of other wood products—such as 
railway ties, shingles, shooks, doors, furniture, cooper- 
age, trimmings, moldings and other house finishings, but 
do not separate them by countries, so that it is safe to 
assume that the above figures show practically all of our 
exports to Canada that were on the Canadian free list. 

If Canada should continue her importations on the 
same scale of quantity and value as during our last 
fiscal year she would gain a revenue from timber and 
lumber alone, to say nothing about other forest products, 
of $650,599,650. On the quantity imported this would 
mean an average duty of $1.78 per thousand—a rate 
almost as high as the old time $2 rate on rough lumber 
imported by the United States in the days of the Me- 
Kinley tariff, before the Dingley bill reduced it to $1.25 
and the Underwood tariff, now in effect, took the duty 
off entirely. 

During 1914, when we exported 364,711,000 feet of 
timber and lumber into Canada, we imported from that 
country of the same form of material 879,065,000 feet. 
With so heavy a duty placed by Canada upon our lumber 
which has hitherto been going free into that country it 
is certain that the balance of trade will be still more 
against us. 

Many people are surprised that the United States 
should be able to export any lumber whatsoever to 
Canada, but there are two good reasons. One is that 
Canada is in need of woods of certain characteristics 
which her own forests do not supply. For example, in 
her eastern provinces little or no timber is available for 
large timbers of exceptional strength. In British Co- 
lumbia she has the fir, but unless extra sizes are required 
she can import yellow pine from our southern States 
cheaper because of the lower transportation costs. Then 
she has an insufficient supply of hardwoods or woods of 
good wearing surface, and therefore she imports yellow 
pine, oak, maple ete. for flooring and these same woods 
and others for finishing purposes. It has been rather 
exasperating to American lumbermen to have to sell 
rough flooring strips, finish and other material to Canada 
and see the factories there do the dressing when, per- 
haps, at the same time our own woodworking establish- 
ments were in need of business. But such was the effect 
of the Canadian 25 percent ad valorem duty on dressed 
lumber and its free trade policy on rough. A 7% per- 
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cent ad valorem duty on rough lumber will probably tend 
to restrict trade but not to change the character of 
Canadian importations. 

The second reason why the United States has sup- 
plied so considerable amount of lumber to Canada is 
that in some sections American mills are closer to the 
consuming territory than are the Canadian mills; so 
much closer that freight rates compelled a preference 
for American woods. Much of that advantage, if not 
all of it, will now be lost. And the 7% percent of the 
value of the lumber will pay for a haul of some dis- 
tance over Canadian roads and enable Canadian pro- 
ducers to supply territory that hitherto has been sup-, 
plied from American mills. 

While no one can feel aggrieved by this action of 
Canada or have anything but sympathy for our neighbor 
on the north in her distress, this incident of tariff mak- 
ing emphasizes the advantages which the Dominion has 
over the United States in such matters. 

We put rough lumber on our free list. Canada charges 
7% percent ad valorem for the privilege of shipping 
our lumber into the Dominion. We place dressed lumber 
on our free list. Canada maintained her 25 percent ad 
valorem duty on worked lumber that we shipped there 
and now makes it 3214 percent. Canada buys lumber 
from the United States because she has to have it, for 
her own forests are lacking in certain qualities. We 
have every wood that Canada has and buy from her 
only on the basis of cheapness. We buy from her what 
we already have in too great abundance simply because 
of the nearness of her supply to some of our consuming 
territory, or because in some cases the Canadian mills 
can make a rate with which ours can not compete. 

American: lumbermen do not like this situation. Fur- 
thermore, American lumbermen feel that they are dis- 
criminated against by their own Government whenever 
there is an opportunity to do so, as in the Panama Canal 
tolls matter. Our millmen who are in position to ship 
via water are obliged to confine themselves to American 
built vessels, whereas Canadian mills are free to ship 
in vessels sailing under any flag. Partly to compensate 
for this condition, the original Panama bill admitted our 
coastwise trade, thus handicapped, through the Panama 
Canal without tolls. Apparently to aid our competitors 
in Canada and elsewhere this concession was abolished; 
and now, with lumber standing a heavy import duty in 
Canada while on the free list here and with Canadian 
lumber having an advantage in waterborne trade which 
ours can not have, it is no wonder that the lumber busi- 
ness in the United States is and continues to be de- 
pressed. 

The Forest Service and the Interior Department of 
the Government are concerned over the bad condition 
of the lumber industry in the United States, and it is 
altogether probable that the Forest Service, at any rate, 
knows what the trouble is. But if it should be seriously 
proposed to remedy the matter by putting a small duty 
upon lumber importations and to amend our shipping 
laws and the canal tolls so that our lumber would have 
some chance of competition with Canadian and Mexican 
lumber, not only would there be a public outery against 
the ‘‘grasping disposition of the lumber industry’’ but 
the national Department of Justice, the Department of 
Commerce and all the rest of the Government depart- 
ments, except those that know about the matter, would 
proceed with little and big drums, flags, rapid fire guns 
and big artillery against the ‘‘lumber trust.’’ 





PROPOSED TAX ON TIMBERLANDS. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 10.—Owners of timberland 
in excess of 5,000 acres will be called upon to pay a 
land tax upon their excess holdings if a bill just intro- 
duced in the West Virginia legislature at the instance 
of the governor should beome a law. The bill proposes 
an annual license tax of 5 cents an acre’on all hold- 
ings in excess of 5,000 acres up to 10,000 acres; on all 


*“holdings in excess of 10,000 acres and not more than 


50,000 acres a tax of 5 cents on 5,000 acres thereof 
and 10 cents an acre in excess of 10,000 acres; and on 
holdings in excess of 50,000 acres 5 cents an acre on 
5,000 acres thereof, 10 cents an acre on an additional 
40,000 acres thereof and 15 cents on each acre in excess 


of 50,000 acres. The bill further provides that in case 


any such land is owned by one person or company and 
the timber and minerals by another each shall be sever- 
ally liable to pay the license tax upon the number of 
acres in which his interest is. 

The tax would become payable before June 30 of the 
present year. 
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Timber Utilization. 


[By 0. T. Swan, In Charge, Office of Industrial Investigations United States Forest Service. ]* 





Ail is not well with the lumber industry. 
diagnosticians are proffering their services. It is no 
usual case. The patient is now sufticiently apprehen- 
sive to study and supervise the cure, and, if necessary, 
to take such special exercises as are necessary to get 
into prime condition to meet the ills of advancing age. 

During the last six months I have had the opportu- 
nity, through travel in the four quarters of the coun- 
try, of meeting many thoughtful men connected with 
the lumber and allied industries, and I wish today 
simply to bring before you in summarized form some 
of the topics which are now agitating the trade and to 
point out that in their relation to effective timber 
utilization they are perhaps of greater immediate im- 
portance than questions of improved sawmill and log- 
ging practice. 


Many 


Purpose. 


Accordingly, as a matter of timber utilization, I 
feel free to talk to you upon some of those broader 
matters of current interest to lumber manufacturers 
as a whole. I wish to outline the changing conditions 
in the industry. I wish to direct your attention to 
such matters as the universal grading rule, the growth 
of special specifications, grade adaptation, grade pro- 
tection, wood service correction studies, freight rates, 
and the relation of the industry to the public. I wish 
to show how the discussion of these matters through- 
out the trade and the general appreciation of the lack 
of adequate information relating to them is crystalliz- 
ing in a demand for the trade organization of indus- 
trial research studies. 


New Era in the Lumber Industry. 


The lumber industry is now in the first stages of a 
new era. It is in a readjustment period to meet new 
conditions. These conditions have come about so rap- 
idly that they are not sufficiently appreciated in the 
trade to permit the industry to meet them through well 
backed, concerted, intelligent action. Permit me to 
point out briefly some of these changes. 

For years wood was the cheapest raw material in 
extensive use, not only in the building trades but in 
many industries. It was cheap because the forests 
which were being exploited were close to the center of 
utilization, because the materials for substitute con- 
struction were available at relatively high cost, or in 
many instances had not been suggested or placed on a 
wide merchantable basis. The country was passing 
through a period of development in which large quan- 
tities of lumber were required for what may be termed 
new construction in the building of new communities, 
railroads, and for those developments which took place 
with the settling of the great middle West. 

At first the markets for the several species so far 
as they were exploited were largely local. We now 
find that lumber is being transported greater distances 
to reach the consumer than ever before, that the center 
of lumber production has moved westward much faster 
than the center of population, that the market for 
building lumber is not encouraged through#the rapid 
up-building of new communities or railroad extension, 
that it is coming toward a basis of annual mainte- 
nance of the existing status and such demands as 
follow a population which is not increasing relatively 
as rapidly as heretofore. The per capita demand for 
lumber is not increasing. The market for woods has 
broadened from a local one to one which, in many in- 
stances, is nation wide so that woods are competing 
against each other, not only at the border line of 
what might be termed ‘‘spheres of influence’’ but 
even at their home market. Your trade is best when 
other woods are prosperous. Poor lumber trade condi- 
tions in any part of the country affect you. At the 
same time the cost of these materials which can be 
used in place of wood has been reduced. Since these 
materials are in many cases in the early stages of their 
development it is reasonable to suppose that with an 
increasing market their cost of production will be still 


further reduced. Further, substitute materials are 
being merchandised in an aggressive and national 


manner. 

At the same time the tendencies in lumber produc- 
tion are not toward a cheaper article for the user, 
but an analysis of the basis cost factors leads to the 
conclusion that there is little hope for an early reduc- 
tion of cost which will permit lumber to compete het- 
ter on a price basis. 

Within the industry itself competitive conditions are 
changing due to new transportation routes to the At- 
lantie and Pacific coasts and to foreign markets. Fur- 
ther, wood has been used largely in the past without 
a close differentiation of its various qualities and 
suitability for specific purposes. In each branch of 
the industry there are many men who are familiar 
with the qualities of a number of woods as they have 
found them through industrial experience, but in the 
trade as a whole there is no such exact method of 
handling wood as a raw material through the grades 
of producers and the specifications of consumers as 
exist in other industries, such as the steel trade. 
There the chemist and engineer meet frequently on 
both sides in handling the material effectively. 


* Address before the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Milwaukee, January 27, 1915. 


Effect of the Diffusion of Technical Information. 


For years there was relatively little published in- 
formation covering the properties of one wood as 
against another. The work of such institutions as the 
Forest Products Laboratory, which has now made over 
100,000 timber strength tests upon the commercial 
woods of the country, is having its effect in that infor- 
mation of this character is beginning to be used by 
engineers and others. From now on those men will 
have considerable to do in determining the use of 
wood as against other materials for specific purposes. 
We find that this diffusion of information is being 
expressed in special specifications which are being 
drawn up for certain pieces of work, or in building 
codes which prescribe the qualities of material to be 
used in building construction, and by insurance organi- 
zations through their manuals which designate the 
proper use of material entering into insurable classes. 
Technical societies throughout the country, such as 
the American Society for Testing Materials, the Amer- 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association, and similar organi- 
zations, use this information for the advice of their 
members and under conditions which will cause it to 
be the advice for many consumers in determining the 
kind of material they wish to purchase. Mill operators 
should realize the magnitude of the effect of these 
standards on the sale of lumber and see to it through 
fitting representatives that their wood is properly as- 
signed or graded to meet better this competitive 
rating. 

The first phase of the use of widely dispersed infor- 
mation of this character is an unfortunate diversity 
of specifications emanating from consumers. With 
active leadership backed by a clear understanding of 
the case among mill operators this can be forestalled 
by association action which would note the tendency 
and present the workable standards first. Their gen- 
eral adoption would follow. 

In many cases the lumber trade is not prepared to 
select material as called for under such specifications. 
Further, the diversity of the requests makes their 
handling difficult and leads to general dissatisfaction. 
It is certain, however, that standards will be adopted 
either by the consumers or the trade. The question 
before the trade is, shall standards be adopted by 
those who are not familiar with lumber manufacture, 
or by the lumber manufacturers themselves? The 
latter should intelligently meet a new situation. 


Selected Grades in Yellow Pine. 


Permit me to give you an example of developments 
of this character. Several kinds of southern pine 
reach the market under the name of yellow pine. The 
variation in the quality of the wood covers a wide 
range. The structural rating, so far as strength is 
concerned, is determined by the poorer material in 
the grade as usually marketed. A close study of yel- 
low pine shows that it can be graded for structural 
purposes on a quality basis and: grades offered to 
consumers which can be guaranteed.to be very much 
stronger than those now offered. “The inspection can 
be reduced to features which are clearly apparent in 
the pieces. An important point is the relative weight 
of the timber which is guarded from an inspection 


A CROSS-SECTION OF STRONG, FINE GRAINED YEL- 
LOW PINE. 








point by the number of growth rings and the relativ 
width of the dark part of these rings. The two illus 
trations of yellow pine sections show extremes in th 
material, the piece whose surface is made up large] 
of the dark rings being much heavier and stronger 
Federal departments and parts of the yellow pin 
trade have adopted this specification in a workab! 
form. 
Special Use Studies. 


The application of the more efficient marketing of ; 
wood through the use of more detailed informatio: 
from special studies may be briefly illustrated by 
calling attention to such problems as shown by oak 
I am presenting here several statistical tables. Th 
lumber cut diagrammatic map shows the present pro 
duction of oak and other woods in each State. Tabk 
1 shows the amount of oak used by each of the manu 
facturing industries demanding it. Table 2 shows the 
distribution of the vehicle wood demanded by States 
Table 3 is one of a series of tables showing the rela 


Oak In U. S. 
Quantity used Average Total cost, 
Industries. annually, Per- cost per f.0.b. 
P.M. P., S.D. & B., and_ feet b. m. factory 


cent. 1000 ft. 
25.2 


general millwork 501,367,772 8 $35.70 $17,896,557.11 
34 













PMEMECNIEO. scccs esse 431,053,289 21.73 384.11 14,704,675.58 
Car construction.... 305,276,814 15.39 26.81 8,183,558.50 
Vehicles and _ vehicle 

DATES cccceveccccces 212,918,861 10.74 7,434,963.77 
eae 35,269,118 6.82 3,912,688.91 
Agricultural implem'ts 69,346,130 3.50 2,462,614.88 
Ue ee are . 62,681,744 3.16 3,121,447.27 
Boxes and crates..... 5 11 2.84 787,837.08 
Ship and boat building 82, 11 1.63 1,381,099.60 
Refrigerators and 

kitchen cabinets. 31,351,521 1.58 $1.27 980,402.79 
Instruments, musical 20,638,480 1.04 48.39 998,741.98 
Sewing machines..... 19,106,250 -96 45.70 873,185.00 
Frames and molding, 

eae 16,043,423 81 42.12 675,715.00 
Plumbers’ woodwork.. 14,031,200 -71 36.81 509,443.00 
Aree ee 12,458,472 63 25.86 322, 227.00 
Machine construction. 8,295,864 42 29.16 241,890.00 
Woodenware, novelties 

and D.D.&A. suppl's 7,716,860 89 25.77 198,825.00 
Caskets and coffins... 7,544,255 -38 47.24 356,405.71 
Pulleys and conveyors 7,343,500 387 27.99 205,565.00 
Tanks and silos...... 5,042,401 -26 57.45 289,663.00 
Machinery and appa- 

POROM, BEBE. 6c <6 osc'es 4,936,000 25 41.79 206,290.00 
Mine equipment....... 4,826,472 24 17.54 84,658.00 
Gates and fencing.... 2,640,700 13 15.20 40,138.00 
RURROEMNE > Sa 'na) cs 109.8 Sows od 2,637,027 13 35.62 93,919.00 
Equipm’t, playground. 2,576,800 18 20.84 53,697.00 
Sporting and athletic 

| eee cae 2,497,559 13 57.96 144,747.00 
ONS: Gace ans 1, ' O7 5 35,465.00 
Saddles and 1,248,000 06 45,610.50 
esac 9 on 41,305.00 
Pumps and wood pipe 5 03 25,449.00 
Laundry appliances... 427, 02 13,695.00 
Brooms and carpet 

TOE os disso sit ss 405,000 .02 39.04 15,810.00 
Boxes, tobacco....... 403,200 .02 33.87 13,656.00 
Instruments, profes- 

sional and scientific 372,100 .02 $82.73 12,179.90 
Rollers, shade and 

A Aa 294,000 02 24.31 7,146.00 
Printing material..... 272,100 .01 36.02 9,801.20 
Bungs and faucets.... 250,000 .O1 17.52 4,380.00 
Patterns and flasks... 182,200 Ol 41.17 7,501.00 
Weighing apparatus.. 158,000 .01 48.13 6,815.00 
ES ee eee 90,900 * 27.11 2,464.00 
eS See re 77,000 ° 17.40 1,340.00 
Shuttles, spools and 

SUMED 6.55.65 060.9,0.2°% 39,000 ° 47.44 1,850.00 
Whips, canes and um- 

brella sticks........ 20,000 bd 65.30 1,300.00 
Butchers’ blocks and 

oe ak. ee 12,000 24 30.00 360.00 
Signs and supplies.... 12,000 bd 52.08 625.00 
Trunks and valises... 4,500 4 42.22 190.00 
a es 3,500 bd 42.29 148.00 
Boot and shoe findings 3,000 2 8.00 24.00 

ORMRNND Dacre don so bork 1,983,584,491 100.00 $33.48 $66,408,069.78 


* Less than 1/100 of 1 percent. 
Wood Used for Vehicles and Vehicle Parts In U. S. 












State. Quantity used Average cost Total cost 
annually per 1,000 feet f. o. b. 
feet b. m. factory. 
2S re 90,623,787 $43.84 $8,972,840 
Sara 85,691,735 39.62 8,395,115 
Arkansas ..... ... $1,337,000 1,652,198 
BEIGHICGN 3. «2.00.0 66,248,876 3,088,198 
ee Pee 59,445,500 1,801,587 
0” eee 57,940,830 2,403,929 
NVIBCOMEIN. 060 cece 45,890,500 1,863,428 
OS ease 34,701,626 1,211,701 
Tennessee ........ 33,492,500 836,855 
Pennsylvania ..... 31,801,509 1,355,655 
EW BOER oeccccss 30,633,100 1,346,380 
eee 17,487,150 477,340.63 
BN ea ee 17,010,500 384 
North Carolina . 15,636,000 421,273.43 
Mississippi ....... 10,277,000 275,960 
WUBDRINIM occsccesc 7,585,000 82, 21 
Minnesota ........ 6,940,700 238,577 
Louisiana ..... 6,504,050 126,565 
West Virginia 5,560,000 1,050 
Massachusetts 4,973,500 296,336.50 
Georgia .... 4,845,250 152,326 
Connecticut 4,392,060 213,224.32 
oN 8,158,495 270,667 
New Hampshire... 2,983,330 82,741.70 
New Jersey........ 2,740,750 172,414 
BEOEVIONG 20 cscess 1,956,300 72,180 
a eee 1,261,10: 87,604 
oo 1,112,500 23,053.53 
NN os «Gib 6:13 6 <'90' 1,054,500 633 
Washington ...... 85,900 65,396 
RIRHOMA 2000050 787,900 18,949 
South Carolina.... 784,300 21,286 
Saas 721,694 31,748 
Rhode Island...... 392,800 16,688 
fo 9,5 10,538 
eer 220,550 16,261 
SUE). s'sce6'0is:0 66:4. 198,200 20,760 
Delaware ......... 171,550 8,347 
| ae 167,095 9,361 
Dist. of Columbia.. 109,180 7,370 
SEE sue cecereeeese 57,500 4,595 
DEOREONR vccccccce 10,000 947.50 
BUBRO co 00.0000005 os ,000 572 
All others—South . 
Dakota, Wyoming, 
Arizona and North 
Dakota .......-+. 1,038,166 88.15 39,607 
Totals ..........789,124,483 $386.74 $27,155,836.61 
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Vehicles and Vehicle Parts In U. S. 


















; Average Total 
Kind of Wood. Ft. B.M. Percent. Cost. Cost. 
pl are 239,491,910 82.40 $38.22 $ 9,153,983.08 
Ce sivesesacncns 212,918,361 28.81 34.92 7,434,963.77 
Yellow poplar..... €8,665,960 6.58 56.93 2,770,651.69 
A ccdweeseuhane 43,974,668 5.95 42.77 1,880,588.30 
Maple ....cccvene 35,863,267 4.85 29.86 1,070,884.02 
Cottonwood 83,278,658 4.50 38.44 1,279, 165.00 
BML . ns 0s00.vi0'0 ++ 81,296,922 4.23 26.71 835,840.93 
Yellow pine. -. 81,205,478 4.22 24.53 765,394.57 
Red gum.... .. 26,650,814 3.61 22.51 599,858.00 
Ra 14,227,125 1.93 44.39 631,593.86 
Basswood ........ 6,418,308 -87 33.44 214,599.43 
rrr 5,497,743 74 19.62 107,865.60 
White pine....... 1,675,277 23 34.54 57,860.50 
5 eee 1,320,951 18 38.08 50,305.90 
POND cescccvccas 1,067,600 14 24.67 26,343.00 
COMUNE 5c ceccecs 972,809 138 20.16 19,608.00 
Douglas fir + 930,610 -13 38.20 35,547.00 
SOTUCS ....6. mee 835,650 okt 87.24 31,118.46 
Mahogany .. ee 496,399 OT 187.63 68,319.00 
eer 448,678 .06 23.40 10,498.00 
Osage orange..... 489,026 .06 80.64 35,402.50 
Black walnut..... 890,450 05 91.44 385,702.00 
ie are 259,000 -04 38.49 9,970.00 
Western yellow 

RENMOUR Eats "6a sie:6 182,300 .02 33.72 6,147.00 
Bornbeam ....... 126,000 -02 27.14 8,420.00 
Locust ....-+. os 110,350 .02 28.12 3,103.00 
Hackberry 100,000 -01 14.50 1,450.00 
Buckeye 63,419 O11 22.30 1,414.00 
Sycamore wie ne 62,600 -O1 21.03 1,316.50 
Eucalyptus ...... 49,950 01 90.43 8,703.00 
RUROEET 5 s.0-0.0.6:0:47s'6 39,650 01 53.96 2,189.50 
Circassian walnut. 16,820 ° 273.72 4,604.00 
Butternut ........ 11,500 ° 42.22 485.50 
Oe ee 9,500 s 19.79 188.00 
Lodgepole pine.... 8,000 ° 65.00 520.00 
Sugar pine.......6 6,000 od 50.00 300.00 
Blue beech.. a 5,000 ° 12.00 60.00 
Cucumber .. 8,800 6 25.00 95.00 
AED: UES aise see 3,000 e 20.00 60.00 
| 2,500 . 32.00 80.00 
WORE socecsweecss 2,000 4 50.00 100.00 
Rosewood ........ 1,100 6 205.45 226.00 
Applewood ....... 1,000 bd 20.00 20.00 
EE aaa 1,000 ° 30.00 30.00 
0 Eee 1,000 . 160.00 160.00 
CURRIE 50s 0sceces 500 bd 26.00 13.00 
ee 500 bd 25.00 12.50 
Spanish cedar..... 500 bd 120.00 .00 
Ea 300 ® 203.03 67.00 





cee 739,124,483 100.00 $ 86.74 $27,155,836.61 
* Less than 1/100 of 1 percent. 


tive demand upon oak and other woods by the vehicle 
industry. Broadly, these statistics show the strategic 
position of oak in the producing regions and consum- 
ing markets. With a thorough knowledge of data of 
this character covering each wood and each industry 
a systematic plan can be determined on for placing 
oak in its proper field. I shall not stop to follow out 
the analyses of these tables at this time. Their value 
is apparent. Any firm, corporation or individual can 
profit by studying the complete statistics of this 
kind. 

We now come to the second feature in a special 
study of this character. That is a study of an impor- 
tant industrial use of the species and the best method 
for the selection of material for that use. As an 
example, take the use of oak by the vehicle and im- 
plement trader. It is used chiefly in those parts re- 
quiring special strength or special kinds of strength. 
Now there are thirty-five or more species of American 
oak and the first question which presents itself to the 
consumer is to what extent these species may be sub- 
stituted for each other. If there are marked differ- 
ences in the peculiar properties required, are the spe- 
cies being separated commercially? Finally, how may 
a grade be secured or a specification drawn which 
which will obtain uniform material of high quality? 
In the first place oak is sold usually as red or white. 
The extent to which various species sold as white are 
interchangeable or the extent to which the red oak 
species may be substituted for the white oak species 
can not be determined by the information which is 
now available. The manufacturer has to determine 
this question for himself for those kinds of oak which 
he has available. He obtains it by actual trial. But 
we find that the data given by industrial experience 
of this character are not only very incomplete but 
also not in agreement. The War Department uses a 
large number of escort wagons, gun carriages, and 
similar equipment in which the material must be of 
the highest class. In drawing up specifications for 
the purchase of the oak and other woods entering into 
construction of these Government vehicles it becomes 
almost essential to permit only white oak of the true 
white oak species, the serviceability of which is well 
proven. Such a specification is not acceptable to manu- 
facturers who are using several kinds of oak and who 
urge leniency in the use of substitute species. Now 
there is no reason to believe but that a closer study of 
the physical properties of oak woods will show how 
their grading may be placed upon a quality basis, 
with relatively little attention to species, confining 
this part of the specification perhaps to a designation 
of a general class of white or red. At present, neither 
the lumber industry, the trade nor any research or- 
ganization is prepared to furnish the basic informa- 
tion which will show just how these grades may be 
selected, or the value of the different oaks for the 
several uses of the vehicle industry. The selection of 
oak for bending purposes presents a similar question. 

A study of hickory in this way proved very effec- 
tive. Throughout the industries many similar questions 
requiring solution indicate the advance which can be 
made in merchandizing this wood and increasing its 
value to the consumer through a closer study of the 
wood itself and its present industrial standing. I be- 
lieve studies of this kind should be pushed actively 
and I commend them to your attention. 


Grade Adaptation. 


These examples indicate what can undoubtedly be 
done in selecting material for specific purposes. Its 
application in modifying lumber grades is more diffi- 
cult. This leads to a matter which is also under wide 


* Complete statistics will be published as a Forest Service 
bulletin in the near future. 


discussion, the better adaptation of the grades of 
material produced at the sawmill to the requirements 
of the leading classes of consumers. As a theoretical 
basis, it is claimed that after determining, as in the 
case of structural timber, the specification method for 
selecting the most serviceable material for a given 
industry or a given purpose, the sawmill should se- 
lect and grade its entire output accordingly, shipping 
to each consuming class precisely the quality of mate- 
rial most efficiently used for that purpose or in that 
industry. Of course, the objection to that idea lies 
in the fact that it would not only mean much more 
intelligent supervision at the mills, a complex set of 
grades or specifications and the skill to interpret them 
properly, but also physical difficulties in the segrega- 
tion and distribution of a multiplicity of grades. It 
is felt that standard lumber grades must be suitable 
for a number of consuming classes. It is apparent, 
therefore, that the application of such principles rests 
first in special grades, such as structural grade or 
material such as that required for tool handles. 

Its second application lies in furnishing a clearer 
basic knowledge upon which to compromise indus- 
trial requirements into a few grades adaptable to va- 
rious uses. It must be admitted that the governing 
factors which should control the determination of the 
ultimate grades produced at the mill are almost as 
complicated as those which determine freight rates 
and involve other matters than I have mentioned. 

There is a wide feeling, however, in view of the 
more detailéd knowledge of physical properties which 
is now available and of the statistical aspects of wood 
consumption, that most associations should make a 
careful study of the principles controlling their grades 
to ascertain whether or not these changing conditions 


dom blamed, but so far as improper grade manipulation 
exists or grading lacks uniformity, the manufacturer 
in the long run carries a burden. I can cite instances 
where there was heavy indirect loss to the bulk of the 
mills. It is recognized that the middleman has a very 
legitimate function, not only in assembling the output 
of small mills but in regrading the material he han- 
dles more specifically for the needs of his trade, and 
in functioning in similar ways. One of the methods 
now frequently advocated for grade protection is that 
of branding or placing some permanent mark, either 
of the firm or of the association, on each piece show- 
ing its grade as assigned at the mill. Some even go 
so far as to say that not only should branding be 
obligatory but that any misuse of the brand should 
be subject to penalty. These draw the analogy be- 
tween the pure food law and branded lumber grades. 
It is not necessary to point out to you who are lum- 
ber manufacturers the considerations which give such 
an idea impetus, nor the considerations which throw 
great doubt on its general practicability under present 
conditions. In view of the growing discussion on the 
matter, however, it is the duty of lumber manufactur- 
ers, through their organizations, to give the subject 
careful study and to direct the movement so far as 
it is practical and to be ready to show clearly through 
the proper channels in what respects it is not feasible 
and thus prevent premature action. A proper case for 
a branded grade is in a selected structural grade, 
which must certainly be protected. 


Wood Service Correction Studies. 


In connection with the marketing of some of the 
woods trade has been lost through the sale of un- 
suited material for definite purposes. I believe that 





A COARSE GRAINED LIGHT WEIGHT SPECIMEN OF YELLOW PINE. 


in the industry do not warrant more specialized and 
closer scientific control. 


Universal Grading Rules. 


At a recent trade convention it was suggested that 
a classification for wood into specific grades agreed 
upon, both by experts and manufacturers, should be 
worked out so as to enable the purchaser to know 
the relative quality and 'mepits ef each kind of lum- 
ber for any intended usé' There is a distinct de- 
mand among consumers for uniform grading mules ap- 
plicable to all woods of the character expressed above. 
I appreciate thoroughly the practical difficulties in the 
way either of formulating such rules or of putting 
them into effect. The differences in the quality of 
timber and characteristic defects in the several parts 
of the country are such as to oppose very large and 
practical obstacles to anything of this nature. The 
first step, of course, would be a rating of wood as 
a whole upon the basis of the number of defects of 
standardized character per unit of measurement. To 
show the theoretical values involved and to throw ad- 
ditional light on this problem the Forest Products 
Laboratory, with the advice of manufacturers, is draw- 
ing up rules of this character which will serve asso- 
ciation officers and grade committees as a basis for 
further action if such seems desirable. This, you can 
readily appreciate, is another matter in which every 
manufacturer is vitally interested. 


Grade Protection. 


Lumber associations have playe@ a most creditable 
part in devising grades and promoting uniformity in 
them. I find that there is considerable discussion on 
what I may term ‘‘grade protection.’’ This idea is 
most frequently expressed among consumers who state 
that they are not certain that the material delivered 
is up to grade or that it represents the full run of 
the grade. In this I believe the manufacturer is sel- 


it is felt by those handling the structural woods that 
the market has been hurt through the use of material 
which the consumer supposed had special durability, 
but which in fact lacked that requirement. Its prema- 
ture failure hurt the industry. It is now widely sug- 
gested that associations should have well trained men 
to follow their material into the principal industries 
and ascertain how it is meeting service and what 
objections to its use are being made. You can then 
apply the remedy. Not only should present markets 
be protected in this way, but if previous markets have 
beén to any extent lost the situation should be cor- 
rected. 
Knowledge of Substitutes. 


It is felt that the industry lacks knowledge of the 
extent to which substitutes are entering the various 
fields and of the comparative cost and suitability of 
wood and the substitute for the purpose. Means 
should be devised for supplying this serious deficiency 
in the trade. 


Freight Rates and Differentials. 


The question of lumber utilization as dependent upon 
freight rates is destined to receive increased atten- 
tion. In this I find a‘diversity of opinion. It is 
generally asserted that lumber in comparison with 
other commodities bears a relatively high rate. It 
has been suggested that if the lower grades of lumber 
could be shipped at a lower freight rate than the bet- 
ter material a wider market would immediately 
become available for such grades. Differential rates 
of this character exist, I believe, on the basis of value 
for other commodities and have at times been in force 
in certain parts of the country for lumber, in that 
lumber of one kind has borne a different rate than 
that of another or box boards have been accepted at 
a lower freight rate. 

While this subject is undoubtedly a very important 
one for the trade, there seems to be a general disposi- 
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tion to let the matter rest as at present through fear 
that the readjustments which would take place would 
be of a nature which could not be foreseen and either 
beneficial or the reverse. It is felt that the readjust- 
ments might mean an increase of rates on the higher 
grades and that a general readjustment on that basis 
would change the competing regions for certain woods 
to the detriment of one and the advantage of an- 
other. Whatever our personal opinions may be as to 
the advisability of freight rate readjustments, the 
matter is of such importance that it deserves the study 
of the best minds of the industry. 
Closer Utilization. 

Study should be made to determine the percentage 
of loss, both in lumber products and in by-products, 
due to incomplete utilization and to determine whether 
this loss can be reduced or products manufactured at 
a profit or a market developed. It is certain that a 
market for small dimension stock and special mate- 
rial in small sizes cut from lost material at the mills 
ean be greatly developed by careful cultivation. The 
manufacture of chemical products on an extensive 
scale utilizing waste material is in a much more diffi- 
cult class owing to the greater uncertainty and risks 
involved in the extensive installation. 

Relation to the Public. 

The importance of your industry to the commercial 
life of your region and of the United States should 
be given more publicity and the present condition of 
the several parts of the trade made clear in the pub- 
lic mind. The attitude of the public is of tremendous 
importance in putting into effect those reforms which 
may be indicated. Taxation, timber holding and 
similar questions which bear directly on efficient utiliza- 
tion are largely modified by the public attitude. 


Conception of Association Activities. 

In accordance with changing conditions in the lum- 
ber trade, the conception of association activities is 
also changing. At one period it was in many quarters 
perhaps felt that the principal function of association 
work was in grade standardization, inspections and 
price matters. In recent years, and particularly in 
the present day, it is felt that the association has 
much wider functions. It is felt that the destructive 
competition can best be met by bringing to manufac- 
turers a thorough appreciation of the entire costs en- 
tering into their product and in permitting them to 
understand thoroughly what actual market and 
business conditions are. This has brought about the 
organization of statistical departments and efforts at 
cost standardization methods. The progress which 
has been made on uniform cost keeping plans only 
indicates the need for further urgent association work. 
Costs must be brought home to every producer. 


Industrial Research Organizations. 

Considerations such as these are crystallizing into 
the idea that the lumber industry needs to be definitely 
organized to meet these new conditions, that the trade 
as a whole needs an industrial research organization. 
Its duties should be to tollow up matters of the charac- 
ter which I have discussed, not only through its own 
investigations but through those of the Federal de- 
partments and various research establishments. It is 
felt that in this work there is a field for Government 
and private agencies and for the lumber associations. 
The Government perhaps should carry on those re- 
searches requiring special equipment or specially 
trained men for researches of an elusive character 
which may require considerable expenditure and a long 
period of time. The lumber organizations can at first 
best apply themselves particularly to the utilization of 
the results of the research laboratories and to conduct- 
ing trade investigations. Among the associations 
themselves it is apparent that certain studies are of 
equal importance to all woods while others would be 
pressed according to the manufacturers’ interests in a 
particular timber. This has suggested the division of 
such work between the national organization and the 
regional organization. As you know, this development 
of association activities is now in progress. The Na- 
tional association and some _ other associations 
have employed specialists upon certain subjects, 
while the new yellow pine association has ex- 
tensive plans for a research department devoted 
to the interests of that wood. The West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association has employed a con- 
sulting engineer to give special attention to such mat- 
ters. Individual firms have, from time to time, spent 
considerable money in special investigations, but the 
industry has nothing to compare with the large re- 
search establishments conducted by certain branches 
of the electrical industry, the steel industry, and the 
chemical trades. The situation demands a closer or- 
ganization of research work and means for its applica 
tion. 





TO TRY OUT CO-OPERATIVE PLAN. 


EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 8.—The codperative plan is to 
be given a tryout in Everett for the first time this 
year by the Everett Mutual Mill Company, which has 
purchased the old Snohomish Lumber Company’s plant 
and has begun operation. The mill has a capacity of 
150,000 shingles daily and sixteen men, who are prac- 
tical mill operatives, have subscribed for the stock and 
will operate the mill. To give additional capital and 
to build up a fund for strengthening the financial status 
of the company, the members have decided to divert 10 
percent of their wages to the treasury of the com- 
pany for such a period as may be found necessary, or 
until a certain profit is to. be made from the sales of 
the product of the plant. 








Evolution of American Forestry 





At the dedication February 5 of the Forestry build- 
ing at the Ohio State University, at ideains. that 
State, an address was delivered by Frank W. Rane, 
Massachusetts State forester, on ‘‘The Evolution of 
American Forestry.’’ Prof. Rane stated that ‘‘In dedi- 
cating a building to be used for the teaching of forestry 
at its university the State of Ohio is simply taking a 
forward step of fundamental importance. What the 
forests have meant to this commonwealth—yea, to our 
nation—in its development up to the present hour is 
almost beyond the comprehension of man.’’ He re- 
ferred to the early clearing of land for agriculture, to 
the work of the pioneer and of the farmer as a lum- 
berman. Of the latter he said: 


Saw logs in those days were real saw logs, the larger the 
diameter the ‘‘chestier’’ the farmer or his son as he handled 
them. It was a board of at least a foot in width that was 
wanted, and such a thing as the commercial New England 
box board would have been looked upon with contempt. 

* * uring this period the farmer was the lumberman. 
rte this period also a natural forest policy was being car- 
Yied out. As only the larger or mature trees were cut it of 
course followed that those of medium and smaller size were 
allowed to remain. ‘These in turn shortly grew to merchant- 
able size and were harvested in like manner. This method 
kept the land constantly stocked and yielding forest products. 


The speaker referred to the innovation of the portable 
sawmill, superseding the water-power mill, and the in- 
fluence of the former. He traced the spread of the lum- 
ber industry from the East to New York and Pennsyl- 

vania, ‘‘thence to the pineries of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and thence to the Virginias and Caro- 


linas,’’ and its further extension into Mississippi, Ala- 


bama, New Mexico, Missouri, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Colorado, Montana and the Pacific coast, and continued: 


The nation could not have developed to its present state of 
efficiency without our indigenous forest products, for the 
uses to which they are put are legion. Of what else could we 
have built our homes, our cities and villages, bridges and rail- 
roads, constructed our telegraph and telephone lines, propped 
our mines, traversed the seas, and, in fact, made our imple- 
ments, vehicles ete.? ven the by- products, as pitch, tar, 
turpentine, charcoal, resin, alcohol, tannin ete., are again 
important industries and are essential to our great economic 
success. * 


Lumbering Extension and Conservation. 


Referring to electrically equipped sawmills Prof. Rane 
said: 


This rapid development has been shown not only in the 
utilization of our forests but to a greater or less extent in the 
utilization of the other natural resources which constituted 
our birthright. In our wild rush of development and utiliza- 
tion we have disregarded the future and lived only in the 
present, until now we must pause to realize that this kind 
of development is effective for a time but extremely wasteful 
in the end. “Conservation,” a term which expresses in one 
word caution and economy, has of late been the slogan of 
our constructive and thoughtful people. This campaign first 
originated in forestry but was quickly applied to the conserva- 
tion of all our natural resources. We have reached that stage 
in our national development when we must of necessity not 
only employ rational and sane principles of conservation but 
must take a further step in the restoration of our inexhaust- 
ible resources like forests. Waste, mismanagement and forest 
fires have destroyed enough of forest resources alone to have 
supplied our wants for many years to come, not taking into 
account the effect upon stream flow, the denud: ition of the soil 
and other correlated calamities. 


Prof. Rane’s address spoke hopefully of the influence 
to follow the devotion of the new building to forestry 
development and instruction and he contrasted the -at- 
titude of Europeans toward their forests with,that of 
Americans toward their iree areas, and continued: 


Regulation of the Forests. 


It is no longer a question of simply harvesting the crop 
but one of growing a crop that we may have one to harvest. 
It is going to take time for our men of affairs, who have been 
busy operators of lumber, to accept the larger and broader 
viewpoint, and regulative legislation, both national and 
State, must be called in now and then to ameliorate condi- 
tions. 

Already much has been accomplished. We have a national 
Forest Service which has done much in recent years to 
interest our people in the subject. Many of our States have 
a forester or commissioner who is clothed with the responsi- 
bility of formulating’ # ‘State forest policy. In this work, 
as in all others, it is extremely important that they should 
cherish the fact that they are molding the foundations of 
great future possibilities in forestry, provided the work is 
laid out on a broad and comprehensive plan. While forestry 
is new with us it nevertheless has been practiced in Europe 
for centuries, and the great good to come to any State that 
encourages its practice is evident to all who are competent 
students of the subject. 


The speaker advanced the idea that some States, Ohio 
specifically, should create the office of State forester and 
a department of State forests, especially in view of its 
wide areas of denuded land, further in regard to which 
he said: 

It is unreasonable to expect private capital to undertake 
this work, until it is shown that the investment is practical. 
Also the great danger from forest fires must be eliminated by 
instigating Statewide systems of patrol and management. 
Forest fires should be as systemati-ally and effectively com- 
batted in the country as our city fires are. There is little 
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use of advocating reforestation without first giving sufficie: 
fire protection. Much bas been done in some States in t 

way of installing lookout stations and forest fire fightin 
equipment. Massachusetts has twenty-six lookout statio: 
and 3538 forest wardens, besides 1,800 deputy forest warde: 
as her fire-fighting organization. The Massachusetts for 
warden, who is an official appointed by the selectmen in tow: 
and the city government in cities, subject to the approval 

the State Forester, is clothed with the following powers at 
duties 

No warrants can be paid for fighting forest fires without h 
approval, Ile may compel any citizen between the ages « 
18 and 51 to assist in fighting forest fires, or may impres 
teams and implements. No fires may be set out of doors fro 
March to December without a permit from him. He a 
points his own deputies, has the power to arrest without 
warrant persons caught setting fires, and is responsible fo 
the disposal of brush and slash. He also is of assistance t 
assessors in securing data for forest taxation. These a: 
some of the more important of his duties. 

Essentials of a State Forest Policy. 

A State forest policy should embrace and regulate the fo! 
lowi ing subjects : 

Expert services should be given without expense, except fo: 
travel and subsistence, to anybody ia the on particular] 
emphasizing forest planting on the part of the farmers. For 
estry literature of a practical nature should be disseminated 
whenever there is a eall for it, the most economic utilizatio: 
of all forest products should be carefully studied, and 
modern system of taxation should be adopted in every State 
A nursery would prove of great assistance in planting Stat 
lands, while in many States small trees might be sold at cost 
The poorer towns should be given, State aid in the purchas: 
of forest tire fighting equipment ; $500 will make a very good 
beginning. Each State needs to reg ulate the disposal of its 
brush and slash, since some of the worst fires get their 
momentum from its being allowed to remain. Also, all rail 
road engines burning wood, coke or coal should be oe 
to see that they “ry properly protected with spark arresters 
ash pars and grates, 

Otber regulations worthy of mention are as follows: 

The governor should have the power to proclaim the hunt 
ing season closed during a very dry time. Fish and game 
deputies should have the same authority as regards forest 
fires as the forest wardens. ‘The Boy Scouts should be util 
ized as fire fighters, and the rural mail carriers be compelled 
to report all forest fires to the forest warden or his deputies 


Young Men as Professional Foresters. 


In conclusion I wish to touch upon one other subject, and 
that is the outlook in the future for a well equipped forestry 
student. This is a subject about which all foresters are being 
asked. Forestry has come into importance rapidly of late, 
and forest schools have quickly sprung into existence. When 
the writer was a student in this university, "88-91, there were 
no forestry schools in the country, and all have been of com 
paratively recent origin. The men who are in the more impor- 
tant forestry positions today received their education through 
personal love and devotion to the subject, and they were their 
own instructors. The forestry schools and departments in 
our universities and colleges are awakening a real interest and 
training young men in a profession which is bound to grow 
in importance and value. Not all young men who choose the 
profession necessarily will make a success of it, but I can 
see no reason why there are not many openings for those who 
really love the outdoor associations and rugged life of the 
forester. We certainly are going to need an army of well 
trained and efficient men to construct and carry on the work 
begun already in some of our States, and to organize and 
develop forest policies in a large number of States where at 
present little if anything has been attempted. I have little 
patience with the man who is constantly foreseeing every 
profession filled up and no chance for the future. If a young 
man has the right kind of stuff in him, and forestry appeals 
to him, I predict he may find « field here wherein he not only 
can earn a livelihood but be of great service to his State and 

nation. 

With this new building, and with the inspiration that its 
classrooms, laboratories, and library will afford, coupled with 
the wholesome environment that will ever prevail so long as 
our own Professor Lazenby and his policies persist, I am 
sure forestry at the Ohio State University will ever be taught 
and dispensed to Ohio's sors and daughters with de lightfut 

satisfaction. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the University and the great 
State of Ohio in its splendid forestry endeavor, and wish 
even greater things for you in the future. 


a 





ADOPT RESOLUTIONS AT CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with the action taken at a meeting held 
on January 5, 1915, committees representing the Fed- 
eration of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers and the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association met in Chicago, 
Wednesday, February 17. The Federation of Furniture 
& Fixture Manufacturers was represented by the fol- 
lowing committee: George A. Buckstaff, chairman; John 
D. Spalding; Frank Ackley; E. K. Pritchett; and W. 
H. Kinder. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association was rep- 
resented by the following committee : Hugh McLean, 
chairman; ‘J. W. McClure; GC. R. Mengel; A. R. Owen; 
D. H. Day; G. Von Platen; C. A. Goodman; J. L. 
Benas; Theodore Fathauer; E. D. Walker; Charles H. 
Barnaby; and E. V. Babcock. 

At the close of the conference the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That pursuant to the request of the inspection 
rules committee of the Federation of Furniture & Fixture 
Manufacturers the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
appoint a special committee of five for the purpose of confer- 
ring with a committee of like number representing the Feder- 
ation of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers on the subject of 
inspection rules and to conduct such test inspections as may 
be mutually decided upon; the object of such conference being 
to endeavor to harmonize as far as possible such differences 
as may be found to exist and to bring about a closer coépera- 
tion between the organizations represented ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this action is taken in consideration that 
the Federation of Furniture & Fixture Manufacturers will 
accept the present standard of inspection of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association as the basis for inspection 
until final report of the joint committce is rendered. 


Owing to the absence in the South of Robert W. Ir- 
win, president of the Federation of Furniture & Fixture 
Manufacturers, the special committee from that organi- 
zation was net to be announced, and President Babcock, 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, says 
that a committee of five will be appointed by that 
association in the near future. 
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Among the Mills wizh Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








DOOR MAKING BY MODERN METHODS. 


Utilizing Latest Possibilities — High Grade Product 
from High Grade Material and Expert Labor. 


Few features of architectural construction have re 
eived more attention than the door. If it is true that 
liouses have distinctive characters of their own, certainly 
one of the most prominent features is the entrance, or 
door, which must stamp its individuality, or lack of 
individuatity, upon every friend or stranger who enters. 
During all ages it has undergone frequent changes and 
improvements until the veneer door of today has seemed 
to have reached the acme of perfection in door con- 
struction. Comparatively speaking it is only during 
the last few years that machinery has entered largely 
into the construction of doors. Prior to that time doors 
were made principally by hand, either solid or built up 
of two or three thicknesses fastened together with 
wooden plugs or iron bolts, but as population increased 
and buildings in greater numbers were required ma 
chinery designed to take the place of hand labor came 
into the market until today almost every operation in 
the construction of a wooden door is performed by ma- 
chinery, resulting in not only a cheaper door but a bet- 
ter door than was ever produced by hand labor, 

To witness the operation of a real modern veneer 
factory a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently visited the plant of the Hardwood Products 
Company at Neenah, Wis. This plant is unquestionably 
modern to the minute in every particular. It was built 
about three years ago, and in its construction were em 
bodied the best ideas to be obtained from a 
careful study of other plants manufacturing 
a similar line of veneered doors, cabinet work, 
and hardwood. trim. After the plant was 
built and had heen operated for some time 
it was decided that it was possible further to 
increase its efficiency, and with that idea in 
mind the services of one of the best efficiency 
experts in the United States were engaged. 
This man spent many months in the plant 
rearranging machinery and installing a bo- 
nus and cost keeping system, and as a result 
one cannot conceive of a possible improve- 
ment. From the time the rough lumber is 
unloaded from the cars into the yard until 
the finished doors are loaded into cars to be 
shipped to a customer there is not a single 
lost motion. 

Noting that the company was using prac- 
tically clear pine core stock the visitor asked 
about this and was told: ‘‘ Yes, we use prac 
tically clear pine core stock entirely and, what 
is more, we re-kiln dry all our core stock and 
veneers and cut out and plug defects in our 
cores before putting on the veneers. The 
reduction in the cost of other operations 
makes it possible for us to do these things, 
with many others, and still sell our doors at 
competitive prices.’’ 

Especially interesting is the method of 
keeping track of the progress of an order 
through the plant by means of a graphic 
chart. On a few moments’ notice it is pos- 
sible to tell just how far a certain order has 
progressed through the plant and by the same 
means to tell a customer the exact date ship- 
ment can be made of his order after it is 
placed. 

Quality and service are the uppermost 
thought of everyone about the plant from the 
president down. 

As an indication of the close attention to 
details, it was noticed that the ends of all 
stiles are champered or beveled to prevent the 
stile veneers becoming split through careless 
handling. This idea has saved the company 
a great many dollars yearly, and pleased its 
customers immensely. Without doubt the 
good light and ventilation, and the careful 
consideration of the company’s employees, 
are the principal reasons for the excellent 
quality of the company’s product. Every 
known precaution is taken to safeguard its 
employees. In fact it even goes so far as to 
offer a monthly prize for the best suggestion 
for reducing the possibility of accidefts. 
The fact that during the last year only one 
employee has been laid up more than two 
weeks as a result of accident would indicate 
that its methods and system are bearing ex- 
cellent fruit. 

Although the Hardwood Products Company 
manufactures all kinds of veneer doors and 
trim, it specializes particularly in red gum. 
Lumber and veneers are cut from the com- 
pany’s own timber at its mill located at Ce- 
dar, Miss. Its hardwood timber resources 
will provide lumber and veneers for the Nee- 
nah plant for a great many years. 

In going through the factory te absence 
of all belting and shafting is noticeable. 





Kach machine is driven by an individual motor. This 
means of transmitting and operating power has a great 
many advantages over the old method of shafting and 
belting. It decreases the expense materially and makes 
it possible to operate as many or as few machines as are 
required, and if for any reason a certain machine is 
out of commission it is not necessary to stop any of the 
other machines. 

The official personnel of the Hardwood Products Com- 
pany is as follows: 

President and treasurer—-E. D. Beals. 

Vice president-—D. L. Kimberly. 

Secretary—C, B. Clark. 

Factcry superintendent—Neil Spoor. 

Manager of the veneer mill, Cedar, Miss.—Joseph Hoseman. 

A visit to Neenah and to the plant of the Hardwood 
Products Company is an enjoyable experience and as one 
stands waiting for the car he may well say to himself, 
‘*One thing is certain: I have visited a real, model 
veneer door plant.’’ 


A PLANT IN ACTIVE OPERATION. 


SHUQUALAK, Miss. 

The Futvoye-Paterson Company, which is composed 
of W. C. Futvoye and M. L. Paterson, both of whom 
were for many years connected with the Brownlee Lum- 
ber Company, of Shutuba, Miss., announces the comple- 
tion of work on its planing mill, which will be ready for 
operation in a few days. This company has been sawing + 
for several months and has on hand a well assorted 
stock of yellow pine dimension. The daily capacity of 
its mill is 30,000 feet. 








WILL DEVELOP NEW OPERATION. 


Recently Acquired Plant Has Splendid Facilities and 
Resources—New Mills and Effective Railroad. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Col. Frank Buell, of Andrews, N. C., has confirmed 
the statement that he had purchased the entire stock 
of the Andrews Lumber Company, of Andrews, N. C., 
the purchase price being around $500,000. The deal 
includes all the property of the lumber company. 

With the plants already constructed and the amount 
of timberland included in the property the Andrews 
Lumber Company is one of the most valuable timber 
properties in this section of the country. Included in 
the fixtures of the company are a splendid new band 
mill, with a capacity of 75,000 feet a day, fourteen 
miles of standard gage railroad and 7,000 acres of virgin 
timber. The railroad runs from Andrews east into 
Macon County and taps a great area of virgin timberland 
and rich mineral deposits, which will be opened up at 
once. 

Colonel Buell is an experienced lumberman, has ex- 
tensive holdings throughout the country and is planning 
immense developments on his newly acquired property. 
The Graham County Lumber Company, of which the 
colonel is president, has also purchased thirty acres of 
land at Andrews, where a modern woodworking plant is 
to be erected at once. The plant will have an annual 
capacity of about 10,000,000 feet. It will be provided 
with machinery for working every portion of the lumber, 
including all by-products. Power for the plant, to be 
electrically driven, will be generated there. 


CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY. 


DE Funrac SprINGS, FLA. 

A big combination locomotive crane and 
log-loader is doing more to rush the comple- 
tion of the sawmill being built here by the 
W. B. Harberson Lumber Company than a 
small regiment of laborers. This big ma- 
chine, built to pick up whole trees or a whole 
carload of lumber at a time, is being used 
by Mr. Harberson to fetch and carry the 
heavy pieces of construction material and 
machinery. As a result much time and money 
is being saved. The idea of installing this 
machine to be used in building the plant was 
Mr. Harberson’s. 

This new plant when completed will be one 
of the largest sawmills in western Florida. 
It is located at De Funiac Springs, on the 
Louisville & Nashvilie Railroad, and will cut 
75,000 feet of yellow pine a day. The plant 
has passed: the foundation stage and mate 
rial is arriving for the body construction. 
Mr. Harberson expects, with good luck, to 
begin cutting lumber June 1. It will be a 
Filer & Stowell single band mill of the 
latest design. The kilns will be installed by 
the L. Moore Dry Kilm Company. The tim- 
ber is known as the Yawkey tract, lying be- 
tween De Funiae Springs and the Alabama 
State line. The W. B. Harberson Lumber 
Company also operates at Carrier, Miss. 








INCREASED CAPACITY EXPECTED: 


MELLEN, WIS. 

The Park Falls Lumber Company, this 
city, is rushing the repairs and alterations 
at its big mill and expects to begin sawing 
lumber by April 1. Since the mill closed 
down in October the work of building, re- 
modeling and repairing has been carried on 
steadily and while the plant was formerly 
considered one of the finest in the State it 
is said it will show an improvement of 100 
percent when operation is resumed. The 
new electric trolley system throughout the 
yards, which was: completed about the time 
the mill closed down, has since been givén a 
thorough tryout and is found to be more 
than satisfactory in every respect. 

A 750-horsepower turbine is being installed 
in the planing mill engine room and will 
generate electric power to operate the ma- 
chinery in the lath mill, box factory and 
other by-product plants. About fifty elec 
tric motors will be installed and be driven 
by an individual electric motor. A new 
fireproof building has just been completed 
on the north side of the mill, which will be 
utilized to handle practically all of the by- 
products. All machinery for the lath mill, 
box factory, and other departments will be 
installed therein and will relieve the over- 
crowded condition of the mill proper. In 
the sawmill a large new gang saw, resaws 
and other machinery are being installed and 
are expected to make a wonderful increase 
in the plant’s capacity. 
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PROPOSES METHOD OF SOLVING RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Lumberman Suggests Federal Law Requiring That Financial, Commercial, Agricultural and Labor Interests Be Rep: 





ie 


sented in Directorates—Financial Paper Comments on the Proposal. 


A recent issue of the Wall Street Journal gave un- 
usually prominent position to the following letter by 
George S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.: 


PUBLIC REPRESENTATION IN THE RAILROAD 
DIRECTORATES. 


Pian to Have Fifteen on the Board, Six Appointed by the 
Chairman of the Commerce Commission—George 
S. Gardiner’s Views—Railroad Financing. 
TO THE EDITOR THE Wall Street Journal: 

Unquestionably, the majority of the people are disposed 
to give the railroads a fair show, and if they could have an 
opportunity to vote on the question independent of other 
issues a sufficient advance in rates would be granted. What 
is to be feared is that the financial difficulties of the rail- 
roads will increase so rapidly and will soon become so acute, 
as a result of the European war and consequent increase in 
interest rates on long-time investments, that through failure 
to obtain constructive legislation along broad lines of public 
policy, by a Congress (the members of which are prejudiced 
and saturated with visionary socialistic idealism), Govern- 
ment ownership will be considered the only solution of the 
problem. Of course, there has been in the past a lot of 
speculative financing of corporations, which only recently 
has attained wide publicity. It certainly is not for the best 
interest of our country that the Government should buy and 
operate the railroads, because of the bad financial methods 
of the last generation. 

During the last sixty years, which includes largely the 
development of the American railroads, the greater part of 
the mileage now in existence was constructed for the pur- 
pose of securing profit from building and not for profit to 
be derived from operating. As a result of this policy the 
first bonded indebtedness placed on the properties was enough 
to pay the entire cost of construction, according to standards 
then prevailing. An equal amount of stock also was issued, 
which represented the promoter’s, banker's and builder's 
profits. If the road was well located and profitable, as an 
operating proposition, the stock attained value. Later, as 
the traffic developed, there was need for additional capital 
for improvements and extensions, which was secured by 
issues of second and third mortgage bonds, and various other 
obligations. 3 

This method of financing, expanded to the extent neces- 
sary to secure sufficient funds for permanent improvements 
to property already mortgaged, has so greatly depreciated 
junior issues of securities that the cost of additional capital, 
if secured at all, is more than earnings justify ; consequently, 
a new plan of financing must soon be adopted fitting present 
needs. 

Congress, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
should therefore allow rates high enough to pay the cost of 
operation and maintenance, and also to pay annually the 
following, viz. : 

First: Interest on bonds. 

Second: Improvements to property which do not 
ally increase income, except perhaps in Item 3. 





materi- 


1. Extension and enlargement of terminals 

2. New and larger stations. 

5. Double-tracking. 

4. Elevating tracking. 

5. Additional passing tracks. 

6. Elimination of grade crossings. 

7. Heavier rails. 

8. Reduction of grades. 

%. Elimination of curves. 

Third: Dividends on stock not to exceed 5 percent on the 


best equipped and best managed roads. 

When it is generally recognized that the only way to 
secure satisfactory service is for the public to pay what it 
costs, a method can be devised which will secure“such serv- 
ice, and also create confidence in the minds of the public 
that our railroads are administered primarily in the public 
interest, the stockholders receiving moderate fixed returns 
on their investment. 

The way which seems best, without a general reorganiza- 
tion by receivership or Government ownership, and the way 
which will enable experienced and efficient railroad officials 
to continue operating the railroads, is to reorganize the 
boards of directors, for the purpose of giving the public 
direct representation in the management and direct responsi- 
bility for results. Congress, therefore, should pass a law 
requiring every board of directors to be composed of six 
men appointed by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and nine men elected by the stockholders, mak- 
ing a board of fifteen men, the six appointed by the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to represent financial, 
commercial, agricultural and labor organizations, not more 





than two members from any one organization, who 
serve without compensation, except for actual expenses. 

Should the experiment be tried first on a system like the 
Pennsylvania, probably not much gain would be made in 
operating efficiency; the gain would be in security of bonds, 
with accompanying reduction in interest rates when bonds 


shall 


are refunded, and certainty of securing funds to pay for 
improvements. 
Experience has demonstrated that a corporation, which 


after paying operating expenses and fixed charges, dis 
tributes to stockholders in dividends all of its profits, with 


out making liberal appropriations each year for improve 
ments, will soon become insolvent. This is especially true 
at the present time with nearly all railroads, because of 


primitive methods of financing the cost of improvements to 
properties already mortgaged. 

It is reported that during the last seventeen years the 
Pennsylvania system has paid in dividends to stockholders 
$454,613,302, and at the same time has paid to the public 
in the form of non-income-earning improvements which cost 
$366,372,902. If this last item had been obtained from the 
sale of bonds the present annual interest charge on that sum 
would be over $16,500,000, which the public should pay in 
advanced rates to that company alone. 

There is no question but what the most economical method 
of improving our transportation facilities is by continuous 
construction, and the employment of labor without interrup 
tion, and the public should pay what is required for that 
purpose in schedules of rates high enough to provide the 
funds, which will be much less than required by present un- 
certain methods. With the limit of dividends on the capital 
stock fixed at 5 percent per annum, and requiring annually 
at least 5 percent of the value of the property to be first 
set aside for improvements, the public would be safeguarded 
against excessive rates. 

It is difficult to estimate the benefit that the whole coun- 
try would derive from a settled and uniform method of 
financing which would afford steady employment to labor 
in construction, and in the production of supplies needed to 
enlarge our railroad facilities fast enough to keep pace with 
the annual increase of population. 


GEORGE S. GARDINER. 


In commenting on Mr. Gardiner’s communication the 
Journal said: 
IS THERE A REGULATION FORMULA? 
In another column the Wall Street Journal prints a letter 


in which George S. Gardiner, of Laurel, Miss., outlines his 
plan for a sort of continuous and automatic solution of 
problems arising out of the relations of the railroads and 


the public, particularly the fixing of rates on a level which 
shall be fair to shippers and railroad security holders. The 
plan is given a good deal of space in these columns, not be 
cause it promises greatly to simplify the vexatious questions 
with which it deals, but because it is one of the best of the 
many proposals of this sort constantly being made. 





YARD MANAGERS LINED UP. 


Sixteen of a West Coast Manufacturing Concern in 
Recent Conference—Identity of a Sturdy Lot. 


At the recent tri-state assembly of retail lumber 
dealers of eastern Washington, eastern Oregon and 
central Idaho, at Walla Walla, Wash., C. W. Gamble, 
of North Yakima, Wash., general manager of the east- 
ern Washington system of line yards of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., had a 
picture taken of the managers of the company’s yards, 
which is reproduced herewith. These are the men who 
sell the lumber in the yards of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
company, and a glance at the picture shows that they 
are energetic, sturdy salesmen of lumber products and 
incidentally some substitutes, although it is the policy 
of this concern to sell lumber and shingles wherever 
possible. Those in the picture, from left to right, arc 
as follows: Herbert Eshelman, North Yakima; H. R. 
Lester, Ritzville; W. H. Johnson, Finley; Harry Me- 
Neice, Grandview; C. 8. Kinne, Hanford; George E. 
Grubb, Ralston; Axel Berg, Sunnyside; H. F. Moore, 
Selah; C. W. Gamble, North Yakima; FE. C. Toward, 
Prosser; H. W. Nelson, Kennewick; Grant Cady, Out- 
look; L. B. Ward, North Yakima; G. I. Muirhead, 


Toppenish; A. G. Rosaaen, Richland, and A. L. Norton, 
Wapato. 


For instance, Mr. Gardiner proposes that Congress, thr: 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall make rates 
enough to cover certain enumerated requirements. The t 
of these is the cost of operation and maintenance. Onc .f 
the worst stumbling blocks that confronted the commis ! 
in the eastern rate case was the correct measure of operat 
and maintenance costs. Shall one year’s operations be 
index, or shall it be dangerously assumed that the ave: 
of the last five or ten correctly represents the costs t 
met in the next five or ten? 

Next, interest on shall be provided for. Agr 
though interest charges can only be approximated in advar 
After that, rates shall be gaged to allow income for impr 
ments “which do not materially increase income,” am 
which Mr. Gardiner mentions extension of terminals, 1 
and larger stations, double-tracking, elevating tra : 
elimination of grade crossings, and so on. Here the fat fails 
into the fire. What improvements do and what do not 
terially increase income? To what extent should s 
improvements be carried out annually 7?’ 

Finally, dividends are to be allowed, ‘not to exceed 5 p 
cent on the best equipped and best managed roads,” amo 
hundreds of systems working under the most widely dive: 
conditions as to volume of paying traffic and natural ad 
vantages, or the lack of them (7). And what is to be do 
with the great body of railroad now paying mo 
than that rate? Is this huge investment to be merciless 
cut and slashed by arbitrary limitation of the dividend rat 
regardless of whether the railroads concerned are carrying 
freight and passengers for reasonable charges or not? 

Mr. Gardiner has built railroads but.is not largely inte: 
ested in them at the present time, so far as we are awal 
His chief material interests are in the lumber industry, in 
Which he is an important figure. He is therefore primari 
a shipper. He is attracted by the idea, not advanced for th: 


bonds 


stocks 


first time here of giving local agricultural and other busi 
ness interests direct representation in the management of 
the railroads which serve them, and he forecasts this pro 


posal into the most practicable form it has yet been given. 

But what this plan and others less intelligently thought 
out ignore is the fact that they create as many difficulties 
as they attempt to obviate Perhaps it would be mor 
accurate to say that they simply disguise existing knots and 
snarls in new forms of expression. They call upon railroad 
managers and the various regulating authorities to do just 
what they are, for the most part, already striving earnestly 
to do. 

Formulas for the solution of the railroad problem, however, 
have one merit. They provoke discussion and help to confine 
it to the issues. 





SOME CANAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The Canal Record instances, showing the diversity of 
eargo which moves from the west to the east coasts of 
the United States, the steamer Santa Clara which locked 
through the Panama Canal on January 22. This cargo 
included 3,000,000 feet of lumber, 250 tons of fish, 6,000 
eases of apples, 3,000 cases of celery, 600 tons of lead, 
900 tons of copper and scrap copper, 50 tons of old 
rubber, 50 tons of scrap metal, 40 tons of empty bottles, 
600 tons of oil kegs ete. 

The Panama Canal and locks are rapidly approaching 
completion. While the locks have been usable for some 
time, not all the appliances have been in place, but such 
is now practically the case. All the fender chains are 
now in place. A good deal of work is still being done 
in dredging in harbors, approaches to the locks ete., 
but Culebra Cut, on account of the slides, furnishes by 
far the larger part of the dredging work. Of 1,227,675 
yards dredged in December, Culebra Cut accounted for 
514,932. Quay walls and piers, coaling pockets, dry 
docks and permanent buildings for the accommodation of 
permanent employees ete. are all being rapidly pushed. 

During the week ended January 24, twenty-five ships 
passed through the canal, none of them in ballast, but 
only two with lumber. Those two were the Louis Luck 
enbach from San Francisco to New York, and the Santa 
Clara, a Grace boat from Portland to New York; the 
latter had 6,500 tons of cargo. Of the twenty-five boats 
twelve were American, ten British, one Norwegian, one 
Swedish and one Chilean. The west-bound cargoes were 
chiefly general merchandise, coal and oil. The east- 
bound cargoes were lumber, grain, sugar and general 
merchandise. The merchandise west-bound seems to be 
largely exceeding the expectations of the authorities. 








EASTERN WASHINGTON YARD MANAGERS OF ST. PAUL & TACOMA COMPANY AT RECENT TRI-STATE ASSEMBLY AT WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
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“OREIGN ATTITUDE TOWARD LUMBER AS CONTRABAND 


American Government’s Interpretation of Rules of the Belligerent and the Neutral Nations — Details of Grades. of 
Contraband on All Exports as Listed by Warring European Powers. 


Karly in January the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN instruct- 

{ its Washington representative to institute an inquiry 
ito certain phases of the lumber trade with neutral 

uropean countries and into the question of the atti- 

ide ot the belligerent nations toward lumber as a 
yntraband. The tollowing letter is one of the results 
f that inquiry: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
WASHINGION, D. C., February 138, 1915. 
Ik. GEORGE TALBOT ODELL, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The department has received your letter of January 
8, 1915, in which on behalf of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN you 

ek information concerning the shipment of lumber and 
aanufactured wood to the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, and ask to be advised whether there is any way 
yhereby lumber and manufactured wood may be shipped to 
‘ermany at this time. You also request information as to any 
irgoes of lumber and manufactured wood that may have been 
eized by the belligerent powers. 

As bearing upon the subject of your letter the department 
ncloses herewith for your information two prints containing 
(1) a proclamation issued by the British Government an 
ouncing its latest contraband list and (2) an order in council 
etting forth certain modifications of the so-called Declaration 
#f London adopted by the British Government. ‘The French 
rovernment hus issued a decree similar to this order in 
council and also a contraband list the same as thar of Great 
sritain. 

The enclosed prints are sent to you, as has just been stated, 
or your information, and it should not be understood that thi 
department approves of the order in council and proclamation 
n their entirety. 

There is also enclosed for your information a list showing 
the articles which have been declared contraband by th 
German Government. According to the department's informa- 
tion, it does not appear likely that the contraband lists of the 
ither belligerent powers contain articles not included in the 
lists of Great Britain, France, and Germany, 

It will be observed from these enclosures that only thé 
German Government has specifically declared lumber to be con- 
traband of war. You may desire to consider, however, whether 
lumber might not be comprehended by the terms of certain 
sections of the contraband lists of the British and French 
Governments, as, for instance, section 7 of schedule II of these 
lists, which include “railway materials, both fixed and rolling 
stock, and materials for telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and 
telephones.” 

The department knows of no laws or regulations issued by 
the Governments of Norway, Sweden and Denmark which 
require that shipments of lumber to those countries be con- 
signed to the order of the respective Governments. In the 
case of the Netberlands, the department’s information is to 
the effect that the Dutch Government permits to be consigned 
to it only those articles the exportation of which from that 
country has been prohibited. 

With regard to the subject of embargoes, you are informed 
that according to the department's record the exportation oi 
“lumber” has been prohibited by Denmark, Italy, and Switzer- 
land; the Netherlands Government has prohibited the exporta- 
tion of “timber for mines,’”’ and the Governments of Denmark, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland have prohibited the 
exportation of ‘‘wood.” 

The department regrets that it is not in a position to give 
you the desired information with regard to shipments, in the 
past, of lumber to neutral European countries. 

For the Secretary of State: 

ROBERT LANSING, Counselor. 


Proclamation of Great Britain. 


Accompanying the letter of the State Department was 
a document presenting the text of the proclamation of 
October 9, 1914, wherein the British Government an- 
nounced its attitude toward the Declaration of London 
as follows: 


1. During the present hostilities the provisions of the 
convention known as the Declaration of London shall, subject 
to the exclusion of the lists of contraband and non-contraband, 
and the modifications hereinafter set out, be adopted and put 
in ferce by His Majesty's Government. 

The modifications are as follows: 

(i) <A neutral vessel, with papers indicating a neutral 
destination, which, notwithstanding the destination shown 
on the papers, proceeds to an enemy port, shall be liable to 
capture and condemnation if it is encountered before the 
end of its next voyage. 

(ii) rhe destination referred to in article 33 of the said 
declaration shall (in addition to the presumptions laid down 
in article 34) be presumed to exist if the goods are con- 
signed to or for an agent of the enemy State. 

(iii) Notwithstanding the provisions of article 35 of 
said declaration, conditional contraband shall be liable to 
capture on board a vessel bound for a neutral port if the 
goods are consigned “to order,” or if the ship’s papers do 
not show who is the consignee of the goods or if they show 
a consignee of the goods in territory belonging to or occu- 
pied by the enemy. 

(iv) In the cases covered by the preceding paragraph 
(iii) it shall lie upon the owners of the goods to prove that 
their destination was innocent. 

2. Where it is shown to the satisfaction of one of His 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of State that the enemy Gov- 
ernment is drawing supplies for its armed forces from or 
through a neutral country, he may direct that in respect of 
ships bound for a port in that country article 35 of the said 
declaration shall not apply. Such direction shall be notified in 
the London Gazette and shall operate until it is withdrawn. 
So long as such direction is in force, a vessel which is carrying 
conditional contraband to a port in that country shall not be 
immune from capture. 

8. The Order in Council of August 20, 1914, directing the 
adoption and enforcement during the present hostilities of the 
convention known as the Declaration of London, subject to the 
additicns and modifications therein specified, is hereby re- 
pealed. 

4. This order may be cited as “the Declaration of London 
Order in Council, No. 2, 1914.” 


Also transmitted with the State Department’s com- 
munication was a copy of a proclamation issued Decem- 
ber 23, 1914, declaring lists of absolute contraband and 
conditional contraband, in part relating to lumber and 
allied materials, as follows: 


Absolute Contraband. 


1. Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes, 
and their distinctive component parts. 


2. Projectiles, charges, and cartridges of all kinds, and 
their distinctive component parts. 


8. Powder and explosives specially prepared for use in war. 


4. Ingredients of explosives, viz., n:tric acid, sulphuric 
acid, glycerine, acetone, calcium acetate and all other metallic 





acetates, sulphur, potassium nitrate, the fractions of the dis- 
tillation products of coal tar between benzol and cresol, ani- 
line, methylaniline, dimethylanilive, ammonium perchlorate, 
sodium perchlorate, sodium chlorate, barium chlorate, am- 
monium nitrate, cyanamide, potassium chlorate, calcium 
nitrate, mercury. 

5. Resinous products, camphor, and turpentine (oil and 
spirit). 

6. _Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, 
field forges, and their distinctive component parts. 

7. Range-tinders and their distinctive component parts. 

8. Clothing and equipment of a distinctive military char- 
acter. 

9. Saddle, draught, and pack animals suitable for use in 
war, 

10. All kinds of harness of a distinctively military char- 
acter, 

11. Articles of camp equipment and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts. 

12. Armor plates. 

13. Ferro alloys, including ferro-tungsten, ferro-molybde- 
num, ferro-manganese, ferro-vanadium, ferro-chrome. 

_14. The following metals: Tungsten, molybdenum, vana- 
dium, nickel, selenium, cobalt, hematite pig-iron, manganese. 

15. The following ores: Wolframite, scheelite, molybde- 
nite, manganese ore, nickel ore, chrome ore, hematite iron ore, 
zine ore, lead ore, bauxite. 

16. Aluminum, alumina, and salts of aluminium. 

17. Antimony, together with the sulphides and oxides of 
antimony. 

18. Copper, unwrought and part wrought, and copper wire. 

19. Leud, pig, sheet, or pipe. 

20. Barbed wire, and implements for fixing and cutting the 
same. 

21. Warships, including boats and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts of such a nature that they can only be used on a 
vessel of war. 

22. Submarine sound signaling apparatus. 

23. Aeroplanes, airships, balloons, and aircraft of all kinds, 
und their component parts, together with accessories and 
articles recognizable as intended for use in connection with 
balloons and aircraft. 

24. Motor vehicles of all kinds and their component parts, 

25. ‘Tires for motor vehicles and for cycles, together with 
articles or materials especially adapted for use in the manufac- 
ture or repair of tires. 

26. Rubber (including raw, waste, and reclaimed rubber) 
and goods made wholly of rubber. 

27. Iron pyrites. 

28. Mineral oils and motor spirit, except lubricating oils. 

29. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, for the manufacture or re- 
pair of arms, or war material for use on land and sea. 

_ Conditional Contraband. 

1. Foodstuffs. 

2. Forage and feeding stuffs for animals. 

3. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes suit- 
able for use in war. 

4. Gold and silver coin or bullion; paper money. 

dD. Vehicles of all kinds, other than motor vehicles, avail- 
able for use in war, and their component parts. 

6. Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, 
parts of docks, and their component parts. 

7. Railway materials, both fixed and rolling stock, and 
materials for telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and telephones, 

8. Fuel, other than mineral oils. Lubricants. 

9. Powder and explosives not specially prepared for use in 
war. . 

10. Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

11. Harness and saddlery. 

12. Hides of all kinds, dry or wet; pigskins, raw or 
dressed; leather, undressed or dressed, suitable for saddlery, 
harness, or military boots. 

13. Field glasses, telescopes, chronometers, and all kinds 
of nautical instruments. 

German Declaration on Contraband. 


The third document referred to in the letter included 
the following declaration on contraband: 

The German declaration on contraband corresponds, as 
regards absolute contraband, to article 22, Nos. 1 to 11, inclu- 
sive, of the Declaration of London, and as to conditional con- 
traband, to article 24, Nos. 1 to 14, inclusive, of the Declara- 
tion of London. ay ; 

The German Government has declared its intention to apply 
these articles, provided the other belligerents do not disregard 
them. 

ARTICLE 22, 

The following articles may, without notice, be treated as 
contraband of war under the name of absolute contraband : 

1. Arms of all kinds, including arms for sporting purposes 
and their distinctive component parts. 

2. Projectiles, charges, and cartridges of all kinds, and 
their distinctive component parts. 

3. Powder and explosives specially prepared for use in war. 

4, Gun mountings, limber boxes, limbers, military wagons, 
field forges, and their distinctive component parts. 

5. Clothing and equipment of a distinctively military char- 
acter. 

6. All kinds of harness of a distinctively military char- 
acter. 

7. Saddle, draught, and pack animals suitable for use in 
war, , 

8. Articles of camp equipment, and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts. 

9. Armor plates. 

10. Warships, including boats, and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts of such a nature that they can only be used on a 
vessel of war. 

11. Implements and apparatus designed exclusively for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, for the manufacture or 
repair of arms, or war material for use on land or sea, 


ARTICLE 24, 
The following articles, susceptible of use in war as well as 


for purposes of peace, may, without notice, be treated as con- 
traband of war under the name of conditional contraband : 


1. Foodstuffs. 
2. Forage and grain, suitable for feeding animals. 


8. Clothing, fabrics for clothing, and boots and shoes, 
suitable for use in war. 


4. Gold and silver in coin or bullion; paper money. 

5. Vehicles of all kinds available for use in war, and their 
colsponent parts. 

6. Vessels, craft, and boats of all kinds; floating docks, 
parts of docks, and their component parts. 

7. Railway material, both fixed and rolling steck, and mate- 
rial for telegraphs, wireless telegraphs, and telephones. 

8. Balloons and flying machines and their distinctive com- 
ponent parts, together with accessories and articles recogniz- 
able as intended for use in connection with balloons and flying 
machines. 

9. Fyel; lubricants. 

10. Powder and explosives not specially prepared for use 
in war. . 

11. Barbed wire and implements for fixing and cutting the 
same, 

12. Horseshoes and shoeing materials. 

13. Harness and saddlery. ‘ 

14. Field glasses, telescopes, chronometers, and all kinds 
of nautical instruments. 

_15. Copper, unwrought, and pig-lead in blocks, sheet, or 
pipes. 

16. All rough or unworked lumber (except lignum vite, 
Palisander, ebony and similar valuable woods). Cylinder tar, 
sulphur, crude or refined, and sulphuric acid. Luminum and 
nickel. 

The British proclamations of October 29 and Decem- 
ber 23 have been paralleled by similar declarations of 
the French Government. 





ORDER AS TO CHARACTER OF SHIPS’ CARGOES 
REVOKED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The secretary of the 
Treasury has revoked the order he issued shortly after 
the outbreak of the European war forbidding collectors 
of customs to give out information relating to the char- 
acter of ships’s cargoes until thirty days after the ship 
had cleared. No official explanation is given of the 
change of attitude on the part of the Treasury depart- 
ment, but it is said informally that the action was taken 
in response to requests from export traders. Publish- 
ers of trade newspapers, especially, it is said, desired 
the withdrawal of the prohibitory order on the ground 
that it had served no useful purpose to .cur commerce 
and at the same time had delayed the publication of 
statistical data regarding exports which were of im- 
portance to exporters. Complaints against this order 
had also come from foreign Governments, and Great 
Britain has pointed out in official communications to 
the State department that one of the reasons why it 
had felt obliged to convoy neutral ships to British ports 
for search was that the usual information regarding 
the nature and destination of cargoes was not now 
available from the customs house authorities. 





COMPLAINTS OF VIRGINIA LUMBER COM- 
PANIES DISMISSED. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The commission has 
rendered a decision in the cases of certain Virginia 
lumber companies that complained against the ‘‘ Virginia 
cities’’ rates, and has dismissed the complaints. The 
complainants alleged that the rates on lumber in ear- 
loads from certain producing points in Virginia, to con- 
suming points of which Pittsburgh, Pa., and Columbus, 
Ohio, are representative, are unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed what are commonly known as the 
‘*Virginia cities’’ rates, and subject complainants to 
undue prejudice and disadvantage in favor of their com- 
petitors at points from which Virginia cities rates apply. 

The commission holds in brief that the Virginia cities 
rates, including the rates on lumber, were made to meet 
conditions of transportation and competition that do not 
exist at the points where complainants’ lumber mills 
are located. It is also held that on the record presented 
the rates in question, although higher than the rates 
from the Virginia cities, are not unreasonable or other- 
wise in violation of the act. 





CANADIAN ROADS SEEK INCREASED RATES. 


Ottawa, OnT., Feb. 15.—Application for permission 
to inerease freight rates on all commodities, lumber 
included, on all Canadian lines east of Port Arthur 
will be made to the Railway Commission in Ottawa on 
March 1 by the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Railways under instructions issued by Chairman Dray- 
ton, of the Railway Board, last week. 

The date was fixed when the chairman learned from 
railway officials appearing before the beard in another 
ease that the railways were considering such an applica- 
tion. He stated that it would be only right in the publie 
interest that the application should be put in so that 
before the spring traffic began the public and shippers 
would have some idea what rates were to be advanced. 
Mr. Drayton also stated that when the application 
came up for consideration the recent advance of 5 per- 
cent in the movement of international freight, put into 
effect by American lines operating in Canada under. the 
jurisdiction of the commission, would be dealt with and 
the advance would have to be justified or it would be 
disallowed. ‘ 





BoXMAKERS in the United States use more than 
4,500,000,000 board feet of lumber each year or more 
than one-tenth of the entire lumber cut of the country. 
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NORTHERN ENGLISH LUMBER TRADE IN WARTIME. 





Shipbuilding a Sustaining Influence—Extraordinary Wage Increases—Suggestion for Meet- 
ing the Shortage in Marine Tonnage—Pit Props Booming. 





NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, Feb. 5.—It is dif- 
ficult to realize here in England, and especially in that 
busy hive of industry, the northeast corner, that the 
nation is engaged in the greatest war of the ages. After 
six months of strife the wheels of industry in the area 
in question turn with but little or no abatement. Trades- 
men have suffered scarcely any diminution of business, 
which with many has vastly improved; work people, 
with trifling exceptions, are earning at least their aver- 
age weekly wage; the theaters, music halls and picture 
houses continue to draw large audiences, and life is, to 
all appearances—except that one is faced with khaki 
everywhere—running in its usual channels. 

American readers will naturally desire to know how 
this comes about. The explanation is simple. The north- 
east coast of England is the home of the shipbuilding 
eng A and its most populated center, Tyneside—ot 
which Neweastle is the metr -opolis—possesses a formida- 
ble asset in the great firm of Elswick, which has hitherto 
built warships for more than half the maritime nations 
of the world. That great emporium of fighting materials 
and engines of industry is now working at full pressure 
in the production of munitions of war for the British 
fleet and for the armies in the field. A very large num- 
ber of men are employed at these works, as well as at 
the various shipbuilding centers on the Tyne and the 
neighboring River Wear, all of which are at ‘‘full 
steam ahead’’ to furnish ships to replenish the largely 
depleted merchant fleet. Building prices have risen enor- 
mously and a vessel put on the stocks in September last 
year at a contract price of, say, £30,000 would now sell 
quite easily for £50,000. The workmen in these and 
the iron trade industries are earning much beyond their 
normal wage, with the result that such increased incomes 
react upon trade generally and, although commodities 
have risen 15 to 20 percent, the spending power among 
the majority of the working classes is infinitely greater 
and is less only in the case of a very small number, so 
that the store dealers and shopkeepers are reaping the 
advantage in their turn. 

It is a curious and somewhat harsh anomaly that war 
—devastating in the districts where it is being waged— 
should react so differently upon the various trades in 
areas far removed from the scéne of strife. In time of 
war trade is like a shuttlecock—wholly at the mercy of 
circumstance. There is probably no part of the civil- 
ized earth where the effect of this great European up- 
heaval is not being felt in one way or another. Chance 
has favored this fortunate region of the north of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, business concerns in some parts 
of the country are completely at a standstill; unemploy 
ment is rife and not a little distress exists. Thus while 
a few have been brought to the verge of destitution 
others are profiting by the hazard which has stricken 
their fellows down. 


The Coal Trade. 


Just as the iron and shipbuilding industries are the 
principal factors in the maintenance of the teeming pepu- 
lations of Tyneside, so are the industries in question fed 
by the Northumberland and Durham coalfields, which 
employ nearly 230,000 workers. The coal trade has 
undoubtedly suffered in consequence of the war, but not 
to any great extent. The decrease is mainly due to two 
factors—the diminution in the volume of oversea trade 
and a shortage of tonnage to carry such trade. The 
export of coal drawn from the Northumberland and 
Durham coal fields is about 80 to 85 percent of the nor- 
mal trade; but as over 20 percent of the miners have 
joined the forces of the crown the net result is merely a 
diminution in the profits, which exist in output. Colliery 
owners contend—with what degree of justice it cannot 
be said—that they are barely able by economical work- 
ing to keep the balance on the right side of the ledger. 
The price of coals to the householder at any rate has 
not increased, except where transit becomes a factor 
—say in London, where coals are an expensive com- 
modity. 





Shipping. 

The Tyne ports take third place in the United King 
dom with respect to the volume of shipping cleared. 
After the war broke out this huge trade experienced a 
rude shock. Complete stagnation accrued for a short 
time. The Government stepped in, however, with its 
war risk scheme, and the Admiralty began to charter 
vessels for transport and coaling the fleet. Confidence 
was soon restored and shipping has boomed ever since. 

Discussion is rife here as to the effect of the freights 
—which in many instances are more than quadrupled— 
upon the price of foodstuffs. What the general public 
leaves out of calculation, however, is that only a frac- 
tional part of these abnormal freights reaches the pocket 
of the shipowner. The working expenses and other 
factors appertaining to the management of merchant 
ships have greatly increased. The wages of ships’ offi- 
cers and seamen have risen considerably. The latter, 
as a matter of fact, have increased from £5 10s. (ap- 
proximately $27.50) a month to £8 10s. ($42.50) for 
over-sea ships, and from 35s. ($8.75) to £3 ($15) a week 
for the coasting trade, in which the seamen provide their 
own food, There has been an advance in the cost of 
shore labor; extraordinary delays occur at ports of 
shipment and discharge, particularly the. latter, and 
many voyages are unduly prolonged under orders of the 
Admiralty to avoid war risks. Besides which the insur- 
ance against the latter, although not at all high under 
the peculiar circumstances, constitutes a considerable 
increase on orilinary mercantile premiums. 

A committes of shipping experts which has made ex- 


tensive inquiries into the situation has submitted cer- 
tain memoranda to the Board of Trade in which it is 
contended that there is no shortage of tonnage for the 
present volume of the world’s trade, and that the 
rise in freights is largely brought about by the ab- 
normal distribution of tonnage through the dislocation 
of the oversea trade in consequence of the war. The 
committee suggests that the remedy lies in effectively 
dealing with the present congestion at the ports and 
with the railway and other inland transport traffic, 
thereby causing a continuous and uninterrupted flow of 
trade. 

Whatever may be the merits of this contention, it is 
obvious that the elimination from the carrying trade of 
the world of the whole of the German and Austrian mer- 
cantile marine, and the withdrawal of about one-fifth 
of the British merchant fleet for Admiralty purposes, 
must have seriously affected the oversea transport trade. 
Whether the shortage is real or artificial the fact re- 
mains that for the moment there is a scarcity of ton- 
nage, with appreciable effect upon local business, the 


improvement or otherwise of which depends upon 
eral as yet undeveloped international factors, 


The Timber Trade. 

No doubt readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN w || 
be interested to know something of the timber trade 
this side which has been very much disorganized by t 
war. <A considerable section of the import trade 
the Tyne, the Wear, the Tees and the Humber, wh 
feed the counties of Northumberland, Durham and Yo 
shire, is in pit props. There is also a fair trade in di 
and battens, and boards, the price of which has ri 
30 to 40 percent. 

The closing of the Baltie to all shipping has entir 
eliminated the large trade with Russia, and consignme: 
from Sweden must, perforce, come overland to N 
wegian ports for shipment. The import of pit pr 
has, therefore, reached low water m: irk, and prices h: 
risen 150 percent. Nevertheless, owing to reduced 
liery working and very large stocks in hand, the eff 
has not been felt to any extent. Negotiations w 
opened, it is understood, on the other side of the 
Jantie with a view to importation, but there are obvio 
difficulties in the way, and so far matters have not n 
tured. In the meantime certain private stocks of timber 
in Scotland have been tapped for pit props, and, 
though the quantity can not be very extensive, there a 
at any rate sufficient resources in this direction to have 

(Continued on Page 66.) 
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CANADA’S TARIFF INCREASES AFFECT LUMBER. 


Results of an Emergency Measure Due to War inten How the Increases Apply 
New Lumber Tariff in Detail. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Feb. 18.—A new tariff tax of 5 per- 
cent British preferential and 715 percent intermediate 
and general has been placed upou every imported com- 
modity with about a dozen principal exemptions, as a 
result of the necessity of raising additional revenues 
in Canada next year to meet the situation created by 
the war. This means that all lumber imported from 
the United States will in future pay 714 percent more 
under the general tariff, that being the one under which 
American imports come in, whether 1ormerly dutiable 
or on the free list. 

The announcement of the tariff changes was made in 
Parliament last week in the budget speech presented by 
Hon. W. T. White, minister of finance. Besides the 
general horizontal tariff increase a number of special 
taxes have been also imposed in the furm of stamp taxes 
on cheeques, bills of exchange, receipts, letters and post- 
cards, steamship tickets, parlor ear and sleeping ear 
seats ete. The new taxes are, of cours?, emergency 
measures adopted to swell the revenucs which bave 
shrunk as a result of the influence of war upon trade 
and to help to meet the extraordinary drain on the 
country’s finances incidental to the equipment of expe- 
ditionary forces. 

The list of exemptions includes newsprint paper but 
no lumber products, which are all liable to the tariff 
increases. As usual with changes in the 7ustoms duties, 
the increases came into effect the day ufter the budget 
speech, or on February 12. So far the changes have 
heen well received by manufacturers throughout the 
Dominion but among lumbermen there is some appre- 
hension lest the United States Governinent, not appre- 
ciating that the new tariff is an emergency measure, 
may enact retaliatory tariff legislation against Cana- 
dian lumber exports to points across the border. 

Old 


British 
Preferential mediate 


ari 
(Percent) 


Cane and rattans, not manufactured; osiers or wil- 
lows, and bamboos, unmanufactured, and bamboo 
reeds, not further manufactured than cut into suit- 
able lengths for walking sticks or canes, or for 


sticks for umbrellas, parasols or sunshades........ Free 
Cane, reed or rattan, not further manufactured than 

split, et er er aren ro ee -aaeee 7% 
Saw dust of wood, of all KindB........cccscsccccccce Free 


Logs and round unmanufactured timber, handle, 
heading, stave and shingle bolts, n.o.p.; firewood, 


hop poles, fence posts and railway ties............ Free 
Heading and stave bolts, and staves in the rough, of 

DEE sakseeekean boca eare hs enw a babe Sra te ins 15 
D shovel handles, wholly of TESS RIO Se DEO Ee 10 


Mexican saddle trees and stirrups of wood, treenails; 

hub, last, wagon, oar and gun blocks, and all like 

blocks or sticks, rough hewn, or sawn only; fel- 

loes of hickory or oak, not further manufactured 

than rough sawn or bent to shape; staves of oak, 

sawn, split or cut, not further manufactured than 

listed or jointed; shingles of wood; spokes of hick- 

ory or oak, not further manufactured than rough 

turned, and not tenoned, mitred or sized, and scale 

DORR FOP SOROS sooo vss 6o.wee ss oe 808s 4 500 60096 Free 
Planks, boards, clapboards, ‘Yath, plain” pickets and 

other timber or lumber of wood, not further manu- 

factured than sawn or split, whether creosoted, 

vulcanized, or treated by any other as 

DEODSES, OF MOC occ susn cess nes 00 ease Free 
Planks, boards and other jumber — of “wood, ‘sawn, 

split or cut, and dressed on one side only, but not 

ERFEREr MBANUEACCUTEE cp svcccccccscvesccevessevee Free 
Sawn boards, planks and deals planed or dressed on 

one or both sides, when the 7 thereof are 


jointed or tongued and grooved.......... pier ee ane 17% 
Manufactures of wood, N.0.p...........0- 17% 
Veneers of wood, n.o.p., not over three thirty- “seconds 

of an inch in thickness..........seeeeceee . 10 
Veneers of oak, rosewood, mahogany, Spanish “cedar 

and walnut, not over three woes seconds of an 

De eo SS ee or eee ree 5 
Moldings of wood, plain, ‘gildea or otherwise’ further 

oo ere SS ears ee 17% 
Vulcanized fiber, kartavert, indurated fiber, “ana like 

material, and manufactures of, n.o.p. 17% 
Churns, n.o.p., brooms, whisks, washboards, ‘pounders 

ge i ae ee ee re ere 15 
Fishing rods, walking sticks and walking canes, “of 

all kinds .... ees 20 
—" frames and ‘photograph trames, of any ‘mate- 

62006 0s06nnneeee 20 
Umbreiia, parasol and "sunshade “sticks “or * handies, 

OD. <s2eosse0es eecccecceoce 15 
Coffins and caskets, “and metal “parts ‘thereof. TTY 17% 
Show-cases, of all kinds, and metal parts thereof.... 22% 
Blinds of wood, metal or other material, not textile 

OF PAVCE .s0ccexs pssibos esnsise eee eee.s ue 20 
Window shade or biind rollers..... Py ee 22% 


The increases fall both on raw materials and finished 
products but so far as regards the duty on raw mate 
rials manufacturers are entitled to a drawback of 99 
percent upon all duties paid upon imported materials 
used, wrought into or attached to articles manufactured 
in Canada and exported therefrom. 

The new schedules governing the importation of tim- 
ber products compared with the old tariffs are given 
below. The three tariffs, British preferential, interme- 
diate and general, are given, though the general tariff 
is the one of vital interest to United States importers, 





BUFFALO SHIPPERS SEE TROUBLE. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 17.—The new Canadian tariff 
is making trouble for lumber shippers. Buffalo lumber- 
men report that they have cars in transit and uncom- 
pleted contracts and it is their contention that any addi- 
mage cost to these created by the tariff should be paid 
by the Canadian consignee. At the meeting of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange last Saturday a resolution was 
passed declaring it to be the intention of the members 
to refuse to pay any such additional charge or to stand 
a reduction on account of it. The resolution is as fol- 
lows 

Inasmuch as the Canadian Government has imposed an 
extra import duty on lumber from the United States, and 
after a full disc — of the question at a regular meeting 
of this exchange, be i 

Resolved, That we ‘shall decline to pay this duty on all 
lumber sold, now in transit to Canada, as the duty is a 
Canadian war tax, any portion of which we will not assume. 

So far it has not been learned that more than one 
Canadian concern has agreed to stand this tariff, so that 
if shippers maintain their ground there are going to be 
legal difficulties ahead. 











Old New 
Inter- Old New Inter- New 
General British mediate General 
Tariff ‘ari Preferential Tariff Tariff 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Free Free 5 7% ™% 
10 10 12% 173 
Free Free 5 7% 
Free Free 5 7% 7% 
17% 20 20 25 
12% 15 15 20 
Free Free 5 7% 7% 
Free Free 5 7 7% 
Free Free 5 7% 7% 
"22% 25 221 30 32 
22% 25 22 ie 30 $4 
12% 15 15 20 22% 
7% 7% 10 15 1 
22% 25 22% 30 82% 
22% 25 22% 30 82% 
17% 20 20 25 27% 
27% 30 25 35 387% 
27% 30 25 35 87% 
17% 20 ~ 20 25 7% 
22% 25 22% 30 gai 
30 35 27% 387% 42% 
27% 30 25 85 387% 


7 
30 35 27% 87% 42% 
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THOUGHTS FOR PROGRESSIVE RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Iiow to Make the Association Pay—Talking Lumber in Preference to Cement—Community Development a Potent 
Factor in Personality and Trade—Political Influence of the Retailer. 


The address of S. S. King, of Dayton, Ohio, presi- 

nt of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 

the meeting at Toledo lebruary 4 was a notable one 
jecause of the fact that the president put his finger 

rectly on three or four topics and urged the retailers 

do some real thinking on these subjects. In discus- 
sing the need of associations he said: 

The lumber industry like all other activities has suf- 
‘red the telling drain of stagnation, a famine more 

‘ute than within the knowledge of many men now en- 

iged in this particular pursuit. The ever evading divi- 
end, the shrunken surplus fund, the silent saw and ham- 

ier have taught a lesson of experience to this group of 
1en that must have a sobering, telling effect. 

Such lessons as we have learned in the months past 
ring us face to face with the need of men of affairs to 
ather closer together, and in the spirit of true com- 

ideship see the need of a closer coéperation. A higher 
lane by far is reached when men act in unison rather 

1an individually. The limelight of public opinion stimu- 
lates and elevates the standard and we are all eager to 
appear at our best. 

Coéperation of business organizations has placed a 
governor on the engine of trade ethics and has done more 
to elevate the standard than have the drastic laws of 
the land. 

He referred to the junior lumbermen in these words: 


The scars of the battle we are now fighting should help 
us pass on to our boys a well oiled, thoroughly estab- 
ished power for meeting the present day need of codper- 
ation in defending themselves against the inroads of un- 
fair competition and in establishing a business standard 
that will meet the new day conditions as they come to 
them. 

Few men who are engaged today in the profession of 
their choice but who have in mind the ultimate end 
which they are some day hoping to reach. 

When your battle is over and you are ready to lay 
down your toil, the end has come, have you not in mind 
that the boy will pick up the reins (possibly the widow) 
just when and where you have dropped them, and that 
the business to which you have given your best effort 
may be continued for the benefit of those dearest to you 
and whom you are leaving behind? Is the record clear, 
the reputation of the yard unsullied? Can the boys put 
up if the place of the old weatherbeaten sign one that 
will make their hearts well with pride? 

The John Honorable Sons Company. 

Have your life and the dealings you have had with your 
fellowmen been such that the name has a “good will” 
value? Have you taught the boys in your mad rush for 
the glittering gold the ‘tricks of the trade’’ and David 
Haruin’s golden rule, “Do unto the other fellow the 
way he'd like to do unto you and do it first,’’ and for- 
gotten to teach them how to pray? Have you learned 
that the only investment that pays a hundred percent 
dividend is to invest in a square dealing? 


Referring to relations between the retailers and the 
manufacturers and wholesalers as they have been con- 
sidered and affected by the association, President King 
said: 


I am sure not one of you will deny that the coédperation 
brought from the work of our association has had a 
helping influence. There has been no undue use of 
printers’ ink: the work has not been hindered by mis- 
taken zeal; but thoughtfully many measures have been 
selected for action, and courteous, positive steps have 
been taken to cope with the situation, resulting in a 
measure of success and giving due deference to opposing 
opinions and influence. 

An appeal to the thoughtful consideration of the ethical 
rights of the members of this organization has by per- 
sonal touch made an impression on more than one manu- 
facturer in the last year’s labors and, has borne rich fruit 
for you, its individual member. 


Making the Association Pay. 


President King, talking about how to make the asso- 
ciation pay, said: 


The success of any organization is not wholly the fruits 
of an enlarged membership. Having in mind a duty to 
your fellowmen, with an unselfish realization of the re- 
sponsibilities carried forward by a united membership 
who are willing to build up rather than tear down, brings 
by far a larger measure of success than does that or- 
ganization which counts its memberships in figures of 
four or more. 

Let us analyze briefly such an organization. ‘‘Having 
in mind the common good.’’ Not only does this apply 
to your fellow lumberman but to the customer who sup- 
ports your business in his protection from the ever men- 
acing evil of fraud. In these times of sharp competition 
and a general lull in business activities every known 
phase of unscrupulous trickery is more or less prevalent. 

Have a care for tomorrow with its brightening horizon. 
As sure as fate the tide will turn and run in. Are you 
preparing to be on the crest of the wave or in the trough 
of the sea? Are you wasting your energies in an effort to 
see how you can make money bv selling your stock at 
less than cost, or are you carefully weighing the condi- 
tions and preparing for the activities and opportunities 
that are so soon to be within your reach? 

“The realization of responsibilities by united member- 
ship’: The non-participating member, the man who pays 
his dues, attends the convention but who feels there is 
nothing to he gained excent at convention time, has failed 
to realize the responsibilities that have been laid upon 
him as a member. There is a lack of united force for 
the common good: therefore, so far as he is concerned 
he fails of the vision bof the harvest that might otherwise 
be garnered through united effort. 

If you will take note of the progress made in a score 
of lines where united effort is the bond of affection, need 
you again ask the time worn question “Is an association 
membership worth the price you pay for it?” 


Community Development and Profitable Publicity. 


The president also sounded a call of Community De- 
velopment in the following words: 


If the organization of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers is based upon mere personal gain it is 
for naught. If community welfare is not in the plan of 
every organization it is without the most potent factor 
that makes for steadfastness. 

In European countries their commercial organizations 
are supported by the tax duplicate, and the cynic who 
sees no good to be gained pays his part at least for the 
cost of maintenance of the function that makes for com- 
munity welfare. 

When Dante came to place his Christians in Heaven in 
the circles representative of their former lives of henef- 
icent activities, he could find no circle for the man who 
had been too busv in his former life to take part in the 
opportunities of life’s duties toward his fellowman, so 








there was no place in Heaven for him. In the inferno 
they would not have him, so Dante leaves him suspended 
between heaven and hell, If you have never tried, of 
course you feel there is nothing that you can do that 
would be of benefit to your fellowmen. But try it once 
and weigh the result. 

3uying a membership pays for printing, postage stamps, 
pen and ink,—yes, it has paid too for printing a monthly 
bulletin—but it has not made an association. You can 
not buy one. You must be the association—such a one as 
money will not buy. If you want your congressman, 
your State legislator, to do something with the public 
funds that will bring you and your community a reason- 
able return on the taxes you have paid you must take 
the hand of your neighbor, both on the right and the left, 
ot thereby create a factor of strength that can be made 
elt. 

President King showed how a retail lumberman can 
use publicity to help his business and his town: 

Your self-satisfied, inactive state, with a bought and 
paid for association membership, will not turn the trick. 
What are you doing at home for the welfare of your 
home town, and incidentally to promote your own selfish 
interest? Did you know that the editor of your daily 
or weekly paper stands with a welcome for the man who 
will help him provide live news for his readers? 

Is it not true that every reader is interested and will 
read every word written about Banker Jones’ new house 
now rapidly nearing completion; that has the dining room 
finished in real mahogany; that the bed rooms have birch 
doors stained mahogany, with a contrasting white enamel 
woodwork; that the floors are beautifully laid with ver- 
tical grain yellow pine flooring and finished until you 
can see your face in them, making in all a most readable 
story? 

Mr. Jones will be much pleased if you ask him for a 
photograph of his house that a cut may be made so it 
will be in the paper. All incidentally of course—Arts & 
Crafts, your local architects, made the drawings, wrote 
the very comprehensive specifications. The material 
used in the construction of this modern home was fur- 
nished by the Riverside Lumber & Supply Company. A 
number of other houses are being built in town. Three 
more lots on Riverview Plat have just been sold and 
new houses will be built. 

It is an interesting record for the townsfolk. Let us 
sum up what the record has done for you. Banker Jones 
greets you with a smile at the bank; increases the limit 
of your credit, recognizing as he does the progressive 
spirit in you. Arts & Crafts are much pleased to have 
been mentioned as the designers of Banker Jones’ new 
house. Every store in town is speaking of the splendid 
progress being made, It is a pleasing topic to the custom- 
ers as they come and go. You have created an optimistic 
wave and it will spread like the measles. 

An established weekly publication of a building page in 
your local Argus, with its all-seeing eyes, will cost 
(no, not the price of an association membership)—you will 
be obliged to work for it, but next to the early Sunday 
morning study of your Sabbath school lesson it makes the 
most interesting reading that can be found in the whole 
sheet. You must take the trouble to see the editor- 
manager-publisher, and give him a line on what to say 
and he will do the rest. You will find it pays. When 
vou go home try it. 


Wood and Concrete as Building Materials. 


The president also said some pertinent things regard- 
ing the respective merits of wood and concrete as 
building materials. On this subject he said: 


Are you doing your share in your community to demon- 
strate to the factory owner who is going to build a new 
addition that reinforced concrete construction costs 40 
percent more than mill construction, and that he can 
buy insurance on his new building at a rate that will be 
just as low as concrete? 

A planing mill, one of the fire risks that were long ago 
rated as extra hazardous, can be made to carry an in- 
surance rate as low as $1.50 for every thousand dollars, 
or in other words you can buy an insurance policy for 
$50,000 that will cost not to exceed $75 annually if you 
only follow the required method of simple mill construc- 
tion. 

“What is worth doing is worth doing right.’’ You must 
see to it that your method is laid before the prospective 
builder because you must come to realize that the cement 
man will not do it for you. You need not think that 
you will get any place if you sit idly by and let your 
local A. I. A. architect, who has had a technical education 
and knows how to design reinforced columns, beams and 
floor slabs, pull the wool over the eyes of the prospective 
builder in his pride to demonstrate his ability and _ inci- 
dentally to increase the basis of calculation of his 5 
percent on total costs. : 

An insurance zp:.!.y Is the basis of all buildings. with 
rare exceptions, and the price of the premium is the 
turning point at wood versus concrete. 

f you do not get into the game and learn your lesson 
ecarefully—that of the comparative cost of both wood and 
concrete—and tell your prospect an interesting story of 
his saving with a corresponding factor of safety and that 
40 percent can be used in the business rather than to be 
perimnanently planted as an investment that will augment 
his overhead, then you need lay the blame at no other 
than your own door and should be forever done up in 
a plaster cast and set aside to watch the tide of cement 
march steadilv or 

If you don’t watch out the rock crusher will get you 
and you will be ground into a sack of cement. Play the 
game that is on. Get a set of blue prints made for a 
so-called fireproof building and where you find a con- 
crete column figure a good old stout wood column. In 
the place of a reinforced floor slab put big heavy foist 
and wood girders instead of what has been shown. Where 
steel sash and frames are shown figure wooden con- 
struction. Tov off the iob bv throwing in an automatic 
sprinkler svstem and demonstrate that your basis of 
value—the cost of an insurance policy—is as low as if it 
were all concrete and that the owner will have more 
than one-third of his original bank account intact to go 
into stock rather than crushed rock and steel rods that 
will protect no better than did they the American wizard. 
Thomas Edison, who owns a big block of cement stock 
and is preaching a poor doctrine. 

Need you be told of the so-called “war” that is being 
made on wood? Will vou be asleep at the switch when 
the engine of elimination passes, or will you be prepared 
to defend vour business. the third largest industry of 
the land, and challenge the man who tries to destroy it? 

The ficht will grow anace. Do you think for a “ten 
spot”? you can buy a substitute to do your fighting? If 
you do you will find you will fall short of success. 


Trade Ethics. 
Discussing ethical subjects in the retail trade, the 
president had this to say: 


One of the most disastrous conditions of trade seems 
to be on the increase to such an extent that the condition 


grows alarming. I refer to the retail dealer who permits 
the use of his name by the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer in the sale of lumber to consumers and accepts 
a pultry 50 cents per thousand on the deal. 

The wholesaler or manutacturer who hides behind the 
skirts of the retailer who is willing to slaughter his com- 
petitor in this manner is in no different position than he 
who sells your customer direct. The small pittance that 
comes from such a transaction pays but an insignificant 
dividend on the sacrifice you make of yourself and your 
competitor. 

Mail order—house wrecking—community destroying 
deals you can meet openly and they are far less disas- 
trous. If you are participating in such transactions as 
this, I beg of you to abandon the practice out of con- 
sideration not only of your own interest but that of your 
neighbor. 

You argue that you are only taking in an extra dollar 
that would otherwise go out of town to some unscrup- 
ulous lumber and coal company that will sell it anyway if 
you do not. But think you that this contracting customer 
has no good fellowship with his competitor while they 
wait in the anti-room for the school board to determine 
who gets the job? 

They are both members of the Odd Fellows, the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, and the fellow who puts it over on you at 
50 cents a thousand feet delights in telling his contracting 
competitor that he got a low bid on his lumber, and in- 
cidentally just where he got it. Then there are two in 
town. It grows quickly to three, four, five, if there hap- 
pen to be five contractors in your town. Let number 
one go to the lumber and coal company, but don’t you 
go with him. 


The Lumberman’s Political Status. 


President King also referred to the dignity of the 
lumberman’s business. In this connection, he said: 


In America the lumberman is asleep to his commercial 
rights in the activities of his Government. Are you not 
aware of the fact that you are engaged in the third larg- 
est business of your nation? Have you not just reason 
to feel that the latent power now lying dormant within 
the unorganized ranks of lumbermen is recognized by the 
politician as a factor to be dealt with, and that such 
power is being held in check with the ever menacing 
effort to indict with first one trumped up charge then 
another? 

Through the organization of our agricultural friends, 
the farmers, the Department of Agriculture of our Gov- 
ernment is having a wonderfully telling effect upon our 
efficiency as tillers of the soil. The total of the products 
of the fields makes the enormous sum of $9,000,000,000 
annually. Recognizing this great industry, and not fail- 
ing to count the number of votes that it controls, our 
Congress appropriates annually $4,500,000 for the main- 
tenance of the activities of this specific branch of our 
Government. It is the result of united effort that brings 
its telling effect. 

._The industries of the commercial life of our nation 
yield a greater total of products, reaching the enormous 
sum of $23,000,000,000. The business men engaged in com- 
mercial activities are lacking in organization. The voting 
power is far out of proportion when compared to our 
friends the farmer and the labor unions. Quick to see 
the condition, those who are sent to the halls of Congress 
maintain the Department of Commerce upon the insig- 
nificant sum of $160,000 appropriated annually for the pur- 
pose. What has the farmer vote and that power within 
Le grasp of the labor leader to do with this state of af- 

airs? 

Have you not just reason to be proud of the product 
coming from your factory? Is it not a credit to you 
that the stocks you offer for sale are kept in a manner 
that reflects the toil and intelligence that you are putting 
into your business? It is as much your work of art as is 
the picture from the brush of some renowned painter. It 
is the result of your life’s struggle and if the best you 
have to give has been put into it it will reflect a full 
ratio of credit for you. 


In conclusion President King, talking on efficiency, 
asked the following pertinent questions: 


Is your bookkeeping up to the most modern standard? 
Can you make out the technical reports from your books 
and show why there is no income tax due from you? 
How much your National and State corporation tax 
should be? How much your payments to the workmen’s 
compensation fund will be? Can you arrive at an in- 
telligent answer covering your 80 percent co-insurance 
clause, with a dozen other statistical reports to be made? 

f you can you are up to date. But if your records are 
not clear an efficiency man at association pay would be 
a most excellent factor in the work. But it all costs 
money and again it iS up to you. 

Do you find that the planing mill is paying, or is it 
run jointly with the lumber yard and you are not able 
to tell where the leak is and why you don’t get more 
profit? Are you contracting along with your business? 
If you are, you are playing with fire. These are all 
questions worthy of the best thought of this association. 





EXPECT ACTION ON FORESTRY BILL. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 15.—Action will probably 
be taken by the house during the present week on the 
Thompson forestry bill, which seeks further to protect 
the forests of the State against destruction by fire by 
revising and strengthening the laws of the State relating 
to forestry. 





EARLY BUILDING URGED. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15.—Early building is being 
urged by the progressive builders of Kansas City this 
season. J. C. Nichols, head of a real estate concern 
which plans to spend a fourth of a million dollars in 
building this season, announces that work will be started 
in his Country Club district at once. Mr. Nichols says 
that there are two especially strong reasons why build- 
ing should be started as early as possible this spring. 
The first is because of the large amount of unemploy- 
ment and the resulting distress among the laboring 
classes and the second, less altruistic but equally true, 
is that building materials, especially lumber, are at a 
very low price level and are likely to go up soon and 
fast. 

‘¢T believe this is the best time to build we have had 
in years,’? Mr. Nichols said to a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘We are going to push our 


work and I believe many other Kansas City builders 
will do the same. I look for a good volume of building 
this year.’’ 
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ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES. 


Lumber and Allied Organizations Work for 
Betterments. 


New York, Feb. 17.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set March 3 as the date for the hearing on 
the suspension of the proposed new regulations covering 
lightered lumber and other freight consigned to New 
York lighterage limits. Examiner Burnside will con- 
duct the hearing. A large number of protests have been 
made by lumbermen on this matter, and the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be repre- 
sented at the hearing by its traffic manager, W. 8. Phip- 
pen, who has collated considerable information on the 
subject. The proposed regulations carry a charge of 
12 cents per ton for loading or unloading lumber to or 
from canal boats. This is in addition to the freight and 
the lumbermen feel that this is working an unnecessary 
hardship upon them. 


— 


TIMBER OPERATORS ORGANIZING. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—Timber operators in Pike, 
Letcher and Perry counties, Kentucky, are organizing 
an association to carry on fire prevention work in that 
section, and have asked the lumbermen in Dickinson and 
Wise counties, Virginia, to codperate with them. The 
movement is being assisted by State Forester J. E. 
Barton. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN EXPRESS APPRECIA- 
TION. 

The following is a copy of resolutions passed at the 
annual meeting, at the Secor Hotel, Friday, February 5, 
at Toledo, Ohio, of the Union Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen: 

WHEREAS, The lumber press, including the AMERICAN 
LUMI a the Southern Lumberman, the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, e Retail Lumberman and Scout and the Lumber World 
Re lowe, “have gratuitously printed in their issues the date and 
place of our association meeting ; and 

WHEREAS, The lumber press have mene age f codbperated 
with us in making our association a success; be i 

Resolved, That we, the Union Association of Lumber «& 
Sash & Door Sal esmen of Ohio, extend to these lumber trad 
journals a vote of thanks as an evidence of our neprarsation 


of their courtesies, and extend to them the best wishes of thi 
association for their success. 












The resolutions are signed by Leban H. Murray, chair- 
man, O. W. Bloom and George C. Schweiger, the resolu- 
tions committee. 





COAST MANUFACTURERS ELECT OFFICERS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The newly elected board 
of trustees of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held its first meeting in this city today. 
The principal business was the election of officers for 
the coming year, in accordance with the reorganization 
plans of the association adopted at the annual meeting 
of the association last week. The new officers are: 

J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, president; J. W. Dempsey, Tacoma, Dempsey 
Lumber Co., treasurer. Thorpe Babcock, Tacoma, was 
reelected secretary-manager. A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 

re., was chosen vice president for Oregon and A. W. 
Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash., Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Company, vice president for Washington. 

A proposal has been made to the trustees to increase 
the board from eleven to sixteen members and to in- 
clude bankers, loggers and timbermen in the member- 
ship of the association. 





SEEK OPPOSITION TO LEVER AMENDMENT. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., Feb. 15.—George lL. Forester, sec- 
retary of the Western Carolina Lumber & Timber As- 
sociation, acting under the direction of the board of 
directors of the association, is mailing letters to lum- 
bermen throughout the United States, urging them to 
write their congressmen to fight the Lever amendment 
to the appropriations bill which provides that no appro- 
priation shall be made by the Federal Government for 
the purpose of fighting ‘‘ chestnut blight’’ in the United 
States. 

In his letters sent out, Mr. Forester emphasizes the 
importance of the chestnut timber, and the immense 
value of chestnut wood in western North Carolina, as 
well as other southern States, and points out the incal- 
culable damage that might be done by an attack of the 
blight reaching this section. He calls attention to the 
fact that the blight, first discovered in Pennsylvania, 
has spread southward, and declares that unless the Gov- 
ernment prepares to battle against the disease there 
is danger to the chestnut timber in practically every 
southern State. 

Many letters have been 
association of support. 


received, assuring the local 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION’S ACTIVITIES. 

New Or.eEans, La., Feb. 13.—At an important meet- 
ing of committee chairmen of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion held in St. Louis Thursday, February 11, mention 
of which was made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
last week, the conference recommended the installa- 
tion of an exhibit of yellow pine lumber in connection 
with the annual convention of the American Railway & 
Engineering Association to be held in Chicago in March. 

Consulting Engineer Dr. Hermann von Schrenk was au- 
thorized to take a -rembership in the American Society 
for Testing Materi1s, thus giving yellow pine represen- 
tation in that important scientific body. 

The grading committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion has formally adopted as the official standard grades 
of this association the rules of the old Yellow Pine 


Mauufacturers’ Association, The grading committee, 
with its various subeommittees, is now working out these 
rules and invites suggestions from manufacturers or 
dealers for improvements in the present rules. 

The board of directors of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has been called to meet in Memphis on Friday, 
February 26, this being considered the most convenient 
point for the manufacturers represented on the board 
to meet at that time. 

Sectional meetings of the manufacturers represented 
in the association are being held for the convenience of 
operators in the immediate vicinity and it is the inten- 
tion of Seeretary-manager Rhodes to attend each one of 
them and address the manufacturers on the work of the 
association. 





—~ 


IN APPRECIATION OF SERVICE. 

The board of governors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting recently 
in Chicago at which it had under consideration the 
resignation of John E. Rhodes, formerly secretary of 
that organization. It put its appreciation of Mr. 
Rhodes’ personality and service in the form of a reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, That while it is with a unanimous sentiment of 
regret that we have accepted the resignation of Secretary 
Rhodes we do so because we realize the importance to the 
lumber industry of the country of an efficient organization of 
the yellow pine manufacturers, and, knowing as we do that no 
one else is perhaps so well fitted to develop and perfect such 
an organization as Mr. Rhodes, we wish him the utmost suc- 
cess in his new undertaking, and in behalf of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association stand ready to promote in 
every way possible the work of the Southern Pine Association. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES TO MEET. 

New York, Feb. sident Gordon C. Edwards, 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
has called a meeting of the board of trustees to be held at 
the association offices, 66 Broadway, this city, for Thurs- 
day, Mareh 11. A meeting of the executive committee will 
be held on the preceding day. This is the regular an- 
nual meeting of the board of trustees and the reports of 
the year will be submitted and plans made for next 
year’s activities. 








PROGRAM OF THE FOREST 
PRODUCTS FEDERATION. 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 24. 


MORNING SESSION. 


Call to order by R. H. Dovnman, 
chairman executive committee. 
Report of committee No. 1—“‘‘ Build- 

ing Codes.’’ 

Discussion. 

Address: ‘‘Relation of the Farm 
Press to the Lumber Industry.’’ 
William Hirth, Editor, Missouri 
Farmer. 

Discussion. 

Report of committee No. 2— 
Losses.’’ 

Discussion. 

Adjourn for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Report of comittee No. 3—‘‘Com- 
parative Costs of Building Con- 
struction.’’ 


10:00 a.m. 
10:10 a.m. 


10:40 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 


11:20.a.m. 


11:30 a.m. “Fire 


12:00 m. 
12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. Discussion. 

3:00 p.m. Address: ‘‘The Right and Wrong 
Way to Promote the Uses of Wood 
in Buildings.’’ Robert D. Kohn, 
President, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

3:20 p.m. Discussion, 

3:50 p.m. Address: ‘‘How the Carpenters Can 


Promote the Use of Wood.’’ James 
Kirby, General President, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners. 
4:10 p.m. Discussion. 
4:30 p.m. Adjourn. 


FEBRUARY 25. 
MORNING SESSION. 


10:00 a.m. Report of committee No. 4—‘‘Shin- 


gles.’’ 
10:30 a.m. Discussion. 
11:00 a.m. Address: 


‘*Pactors of Safety in 

Wood Construction.’’ <A. W. 
Herbst, Director of Safety, Ameri- 
can Society Fire Prevention. 

Discussion. 

Address: ‘‘The Timberland Owner’s 
Interest in Promoting the Use of 
Wood.’’ E. T. Allen, Portland. 

Discussion. 

Adjourn for Lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


11:20 a.m. 
11:40 a.m. 


12:00 m. 
12:20 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. Report of committee No. 5 ‘‘Promo- 
tion.’’ 

2:30 p.m. Discussion. 

3:00 p.m. Address: ‘‘Modern Uses of Wood.’’ 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. 

Louis, Mo, 

3:20 p.m. Discussion. 

3:30 p.m. Report of Executive Committee on 
Permanent Organization. 

3:50 p.m. Discussion and Resolutions. 











FUTURE MEETINGS. 


Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Retailers an 
Builders’ Associations Planning Programs. 


Fepruary 23—New Jersey Lumbermen's Protective Assoc 
tion, ‘“‘The Washington,” Newark, N. J. Annual meeti 
and banquet. 

February 23—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associatic 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 238—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Ret 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Ber 
Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associ 
tion, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Forest Products Federation, 
Special meeting. 

February 25, 26—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ 

tion, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

March 4—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
tion, Sioux City, lowa. Annual meeting. 


Chicago. | 


Associ 


March 10, 11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supx 
Dealers’ Association, Chancellor Hotel, Parkersburg, \ 
Va. Annual meeting. 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Houston, Te 
Annual meeting. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Ch 
cago, lll. Annual meeting. 

October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacit 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Speci 
meeting. 


—_eeoO 


FORESTERS CHANGE DATE OF THEIR MEETING. 


The special meeting of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, formerly sc heduled for July 21, has been post 
poned by action of the association to ‘Oc’ ober 20, ac- 
cording to advices sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN b) 
Secretary P. S. Ridsdale. The former date has be: 
cancelled and the meeting will be held in October 
the site of the Panama-Pacifie International Exposi 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 


Pn 


LOOKING AHEAD FOR AN ANNUAL MEETING. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb, 13.—A forest products sho 
will be a feature of the 1916 meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, which is expected ti 
be held here. Spokane probably will get the next con 
vention, declared A. L. Porter, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, before leaving for San Francisco to attend the 
annual meeting there. ‘‘Tentative arrangements have 
been made with the management of the Davenport Ho 
tel for the entertainment of delegates here next year. 
The meeting will be unique in that it is proposed to have 
a forest products show,’’ said Mr. Porter. About 600 
members of the retail association are expected to at- 
tend the annual meeting at San Francisco. 





MISSISSIPPI YELLOW PINERS TO MEET. 

New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 15.—P. S. Gardiner, of East 
man, Gardiner & Co., as vice president of the Southern 
Pine Association, has issued a eall for a meeting of 
Mississippi yellow piners, to be held at the Pinehurst 
Hotel, in Laurel, Miss., next Friday morning at 11 
o’clock. Secretary Rhodes will go from here to attend 
the meeting and Advertising Manager Henry Schott, of 
Kansas City, is expected to attend. In his call, and as 
one of the reasons for the new organization, Mr. Gardi 
ner said: 

The lumbermen of the United States have in many cases 
meen misrepresented in the public press and most of the mill- 
men feel that the time has come when it is necessary for us to 
place our industry before the public by a systematic cam- 
paign of advertising. 





~~. 


PREPARING ACTIVELY FOR TEXAS ANNUAL. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 15.—All committees scheduled 
for work in connection with the Texas Lumbermen*s 
Convention to be held in Houston at the Municipal Au- 
ditorium on April 13, 14 and 15 are in active harness, 
and the work is progressing smoothly. Many details 
of the program remain to be decided upon, but there is 
enthusiasm on every hand, and the consensus is that not 
only will this be the most interesting convention the 
association has ever neld, but that the amusement fea- 
tures will also be of the first class. 

The secretary and other officials of the association are 
already planning the program for the various sessions, 
and announcements concerning it will be forthcoming 
very shortly. In the meantime, the publicity commit- 
tee continues its good work, and the executive commit- 
tee, consisting of J. Lewis Thompson, Thomas C. Spen- 
cer, Harry T. Kendall, N. C. Hoyt and J. H. Cooke, 
already has its hands full with the various details of 
its work. 





WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION’S FIRST 
ANNUAL. 


The West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, formed about ten months ago, has al- 
ready attained full stature as a State organization 
with over 100 members. It has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of West Virginia and has hopes of be- 
coming one of the largest organizations of the kind 
in the country. It has the full machinery of an ef- 
ficient organization in working order, and has ar- 
ranged for its first annual meeting, to take place 
March 10-11 next. The annual will be held at Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., with headquarters at the Chancellor 
Hotel. 

Secretary G. J. Dickerson, of Huntington, W. Va., 
advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

The dealers throughout the State are being invited to at- 
tend this annual, whether or not they are members of the 
association. Also we expect a considerable attendance by 
representatives of manufacturing and wholesale concerns 
who are in the builders’ supply business, whether they be in 
or out of the State. We therefore expect a large attendance 
and a meeting of much importance. 
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WISCONSIN DEALERS HOLD 25TH ANNUAL. 


Large Attendance at Every Session—Advertising, Fire Prevention and Use of Substitutes 
Discussed—Policy of Insurance Association Changed—Lien Law Elucidated. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 16.——-For its silver anniver 

wry convention the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
\ssociation came back ‘‘home,’’ the twenty-fifth an 
ual gathering of the association being held at the 
lotel Pfister. At 2 o’clock this afternoon the Red 
Room of the hotel was crowded almost to its capacity 
when the convention was called to order by President 
\lbert Schaller, of Janesville. The forenoon was given 
iver to the registration of members and to visiting the 
arious exhibits of wood and wood products. In order, 
however, that nothing should detract from the attend- 
ince at the business sessions arrangements were made 
with the exhibitors to close their exhibits for one hour 
before the beginning of each business session during 
the convention, and a mobilization comm of forty 
members was appointed whose duty is t¢ mund up the 
embers for each session and have them their places 
on time. Never has a stronger progr = or one that 
has contained greater interest or value to the retail 
umber dealer been prepared than was arranged by Sec- 
etary Adolph Pfund for this meeting. 

President Schaller stated that it had been the inten 
tion to have the first president of the association, ©. F. 
Mohr, of Portage, call to order this first session of the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting, but unfortunately Mr. 
Mohr had been taken ill and was unable to be present 
to perform this pleasing function and renew memories 
of early days in the association’s history. He sug 
vested ‘that a message of greeting be sent from the 
convention to Mr. Mohr expressing regret at his ab 


sence. President Schaller expressed his sincere appre 
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ciation of the codperation he had received during the 
year from the members and congratulated the associa 
tion on the advanced place it has taken in all lines 
of association endeavor, predicting for it a continua- 
tion of the splendid sueeesses it has attained in the 
past. 

Following the president’s short address a motion 
prevailed that the secretary prepare and send a mes- 
sage to Mr. Mohr at Portage, as suggested. 


Report of the Secretary. 


Secretary Adolph Pfund said that for several years 
there has been a growing interest in the association 
among the lumber dealers of the State generally; that 
the last year had shown a net gain of 17 in the mem- 
bership, for the 2-year period a gross gain of 80 and a 
net gain of 45 in the membership, which now totals 
166, representing more than 70 percent of all the retail 
vards in the State. 

He then told of the growth of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club, which has held three 
meetings during the year and has proved its value 
from the standpoint of fostering good fellowship. He 
thought there should be four or five of these clubs in 
various sections of the State, as they can be of great 
value in dealing with local questions of vital interest, 
one of the most important of these being the matter 
of “collective advertising; that is, the lumber mer- 
chants joining other retail merchants in campaigns of 
education to remove or counteract the effects of false 
catalog house advertising—a work hard for the indi- 
vidual dealer to accomplish, but which can be made 
effective through a joint campaign of all the retail 
merchants in any given section. He .referred to the 
slogan shown at the recent Indiana convention and 
reproduced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘If you 
buy out of town and we-buy out of town and all our 
neighbors buy out of town, what in thunder will 
become of our town?’’ and said: 





I firmly believe that collective advertising of that kind, if 
persistently carried on .(and all good advertising means 


persistent advertising), will do more to increase the buying 

power of your section of the State than any other means. 

If local organizations were to take up such work only they 

would be great dividend payers. , 
Association Activities. 

Secretary Pfund referred briefly to the official activi 
ties of the association, among these being the promi- 
nent part taken -in presenting the claims of the 
retailers in the formation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law, which he thought was a great step 
forward, as that bedy would be empowered to investi 
gate and determine what is unfair competition. The 
secretary said that the association had endeavored to 
be the personal representative of every member and 
while the association is not and never will be in 
politics ‘‘it behooves retail merchants to present a 
solid front through their association to oppose every 
measure, no matter from what quarter, that strikes at 
the very vitals of their business,’’ and it was that 
motive that actuated the association last fall in direct- 
ing the attention of the members to the importance of 
supporting for office those men who were not opposed 
to the interests of the retail merchants. He said: 

In the question before the public last fall you gentlemen 
through your personal activity were actually the balance of 
power. The result showed conclusively that vou accepted and 
indorsed a new principle in which lies a great future of your 
association, as well as all merchants’ associations’ generally 

How to Sell More Lumber. 

The secretary said that early last year it became 
apparent that the all-absorbing problem in the lumber 
world was: ‘‘How can we sell more lumber? What 
must we do to sell more lumber?’’ Adversaries of 
lumber, he said, were more active than ever and 
better merchandising methods in the lumber industry 
was the cry. He continued: 

The wanton abuse of frame construction challenged us to 


become better merchants and, incidentally, it was at that time 


that this association issued a communication on “better sales 
manship and greater consumption of lumber.’ Later on the 
world war broke out and business was still more retarded 
A movement, characterized by an effort to market lumbe) 
when the publie simply would not buy, readily developed many 
inisunderstandings within the industry and 1914 quickly be 


came a notable year in demonstrating how little one branch 
of the lumber industry knows of the conditions and problems 
confronting the others 

The statement was made, said Secretary Pfund, that 
it was hard to buy lumber in small quantities and that 
the retailer would not pay attention to an order for a 
single board, for example, that a householder might 
order by ’phone, putting the customer off until he had 
something else to deliver on the same street. In this 
connection he said: 


This association put the Wisconsin lumber merchant on 
record as one who gives the promptest attention even to thr 
sinallest lumber order: as one who knows that the small 


order well taken care of may mean a large one when the 
proper time comes, If there are retail lumbermen who act 
otherwise let them realize that every time they fail to give 


prompt attention to small lumber orders they are making it 
hard to buy lumber. They are antagonizing the public. They 
are making it desirable not only to trade somewhere else but 
also to buy other materials. 

He then referred to the statements made in other 
quarters that the lumber merchant does not push the 
sale of lumber; that he is only posing as a lumberman; 
that he should handle no material but lumber; that 
retail prices of lumber should fluctuate with wholesale 
prices and that the retail lumber merchant retards 
business in many cases by his failure to follow wholesale 
market fluctuations in his retail quotations, and said that 
the Wisconsin association not only set the practices 
and problems of the dealers before the lumber world 
but paved the we for better and truer understanding, 
adding: 

Your association went farther than to correct criticism 
born of ignorance of your end of the lumber business. The 
suggestions by your association for a great coéperation by 
all branches of the lumber industry to the end that there 
might be information and knowledge where there was mis 
understanding: to the end that the lumber manufacturers 
properly exploit you, their many thousand personal repre 
sentatives, in the effort for greater lumber sales; to the end 
that we might become the best possible lumber merchants : 
to the end that the public be educated in lumber, and to the 
end that all brynches of the lumber industry might pull to 
gether with only one common thing in view: namely, greater 
legitimate sales of lumber—I say, the suggestions of your 
association for a great coiperation that will accomplish these 
things found response. It seems almost a certainty that the 
most constructive activity ever undertaken by the lumber 
industry as a whole, the Forest Products Federation, will be 
come a reality within a very few days. 

Secretary Pfund closed his report with the statement 
that in the coming year the aim of the directors will 
be further to make this true: That the association 
is a great body of lumber merchants concentrated into 
one great power for good, a power enjoying the hearty, 
personal interest and activity of every member, a 
power standing by the side of the retail lumberman in 
matters subversive of his best interests, a power to 
make good merchants into better merchants and a 
good business an even better business. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


W. A. Fountain, of Appleton, treasurer, made a 
report as to the finances of the association showing: 
Balance.on hand first of year, $3,856.34; receipts dur- 
ing year, $4,831.83; secretary’s working fund, $75; 
special fund, $200; total, $8,463.17. Disbursements, 


$3,500.72; balance on hand, $4,962.45. He also re 
ported that a majority of the members had paid their 
dues for the year. 

At this point President Schaller read a letter of love 
and greeting from L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, a 
former active leader in association work, who is now 
speaker of the Wisconsin assembly. Mr. Whittet, on 
his retirement from the lumber business, was elected 
an honorary member for life of the association at the 
last annual meeting in recognition of his splendid work 
while an active member of the organization. 


Committees Appointed. 


President Schaller then announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Resolutions-—Frank Bodden, Horicon, chairman; Ray Wil 
bur, Waukesha ; Don E. Kiser, Durand. 

Auditing--D. McVicar, Vesper, chairman; H. A. 


Denmark, 
Wood, or Wooden Heads? 


John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was then 
introduced by the president, who announced the sub- 
ject of Mr. Barry’s talk as ‘‘Burned—#500 Each Min- 
ute of Every Day in the Year. Cause—Wood or 
Wooden Heads, Which?’’ Mr. Barry’s address, which 
appears in full on pages 31-33 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was illustrated with stereopti- 
con views and at its conclusion was declared by old 
association members to have been the best and most 
helpful address ever delivered before the organization. 
On motion of George LaPointe, jr., of Menomonie, a 


Dumdey, 
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rising vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Barry for 
his masterly presentation of the subject. 

Following some announcements by the secretary the 
first day’s session adjourned, to be followed imme- 
diately by the meeting of the Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In ealling the meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company to order 
President M. H. Hand, ‘of Plymouth, stated that he 
would refrain from making any address to the mem- 
bers, as the report of the secretary would tell in fig- 
ures, more eloquent than words, of the success attained 
by the organization during the last year. 

W. O. Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson, chairman of the 
auditing committee, reported that his committee had 
checked up the secretary’s books and had found them 
in perfect balance and the affairs of the organization 
in perfect order. . 

Secretary Adolph Pfund in his report stated that 
1914 had been a satisfactory year, the losses having 
been extraordinarily low, far lower than at any time 
during the preceding nine years, the total losses for the 
year having been only $661.25. He reported that the 
bookkeeping system had been revamped so it is now 
possible to show complete daily balances and the actual 
condition of the association at any time; that the 
board of directors had met regularly every three 
months; urged the members to carry at least 80 percent 
of the value of their property in insurance at all times; 
said that the association had affiliated with eleven 
other mutual companies in the employment of a. regu- 
lar inspector; and complimented the members on the 
active codperation they had shown in the matter of 
fire prevention, every suggestion of the officers for -im- 
provement in this line having been promptly complied 
with. 

A Change of Policy. 


The most important matter ever brought before the 
association then came up for action and brought out 
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a discussion from the floor in which many members 
took an earnest part. Secretary Pfund stated that the 
directors had decided, after mature deliberation and 
after receiving advice from the insurance authorities 
of the State, to recommend to the members an amend- 
ment to the constitution and by-laws making a radical 
change in the manner of collecting assessments, this 
being to adopt the local board rate, collect the premium 
in full each year and then, after providing for the neces 
sary reserve fund, paying losses and expenses, return 
the remainder of the money on hand each year to the 
members in the shape of cash dividends. The former 
method has been to collect from each member when his 
policy was written a deposit premium, which was kept 
in the reserve fund, and then to assess the member 
each year just the amount necessary to pay losses and 
expenses. 

In the discussion it was clearly shown that this not 
only would put the association on a sounder financial 
basis but would go far toward silencing the opposition 
of the stock companies. That the amendment met 
with the favor of the policy holders was demonstrated 
when a ballot on the proposition was finally taken that 
resulted in a vote of 420 for the amendment and 18 
against it. Through the adoption of this amendment 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Company are succeeded by 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Insurance Company of Wis- 
eonsin. The principal changes are covered in the fol- 
lowing sections of the by-laws of the new company: 

The board of directors shall fix the rates of insurance and 
terms of policies. 

The annual premium paid in advance shall be the extent 
of the liability of the members to the company. 

The board of directors may from time to time order the 
payment of a dividend. 

For the purpose of creating a permanent surplus fund, and 
of providing greater security to the members, the board of 
directors may from time to time set aside so much of the 
net profits of the business as it may deem reasonable and 


proper. 
Officers Elected. 


The nominating committee recommended the reélec- 
tion of M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, as president, and 
C. F. Mohr, of Portage, and H. L. Meyer, of Hilbert, 
as directors, and these were unanimously chosen, after 
which the association adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 17.—Through the active ef- 
forts of the mobilization committee organized by Secre- 
tary Pfund for that purpose, the convention hall was 
filled promptly and there was no delay in beginning 
the morning session, which opened with a thrilling mov- 
ing picture, ‘‘The Law of the 
romance of the western woods. 

President Albert Schaller then called the convention 
to order and Secretary Pfund showed a large display 
eard announcing the Forest Products Federation meet- 
ing in Chicago on February 24 and 25 and urged the 
attendance of as many of the Wisconsin lumbermen as 
possible. He then introduced Ira W. Rossman, of Wau- 
pun, who interestingly told of his experiences in meet- 
ing the competition of the ‘‘ready-cut-to-build houses.’’ 
Mr. Rossman’s talk and the discussion that followed 
showed pretty clearly that the active, wideawake dealer 
need have little trouble in combatting this class of 
competition. 

President Schaller then introduced as the next 
speaker Arthur T. North, of Chicago, associate member 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, who gave 
an illustrated address on ‘‘An Analysis of the Fire 
Prevention Propaganda and the Correct Attitude of 
the Lumber Industry Thereto.’’ This address is 
printed in full on pages 36 and 37 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. At the conclusion of his paper 
Mr. North received many congratulations upon his en- 
lightening presentation of this subject, that is of such 
vital importance to the lumber trade. Following the 
splendid address on the previous day of John W. Barry 
it drove home more deeply in the minds of the lumber- 
men the conviction that they must be up and doing in 
a practical, sensible way to preserve their business 
and to combat the insidious work of those opposing 
wood for purely selfish ends. Following Mr. North’s 
address and some announcements by the secretary the 
morning session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened promptly on time and 
though the session was long so intense was the interest 
and so important the matters under discussion the con- 
vention hall was filled practically to its capacity until 
the entire session was ended. 

R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, presented some facts about 
the proposed Forest Products Federation, the work it 
will undertake to do for the good of the entire lumber 
industry, the program outlined for the meeting in Chi- 
eago on February 24 and 25, and urged this association 
to have a large attendance present to aid in successfully 
launching this movement, in which manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer will join forces for the common 
good. 

.Secretary Adolph Pfund took oceasion at this time 
to present to the association something of the traffic 
work which it is hoped to make a permanent feature 
of the association’s activity. The association has ar- 
ranged to secure the services of the traffic department 
used by the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal 
ers’ Association and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana in the tracing of ears and establish- 
ing correct routing. He advised that as the association 
hardly felt strong enough financially to undertake the 
entire burden it was proposed that each yard desiring 
the service pay a fee of $2 a year, which amount would 
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be applied on this expense. He told of the splendid 
results already obtained by some of the members in 
securing tracing of cars and expediting delivery of 
shipments, and felt that as soon as these advantages 
became known the members would insist on making 
a traffic department a feature of this association. 


Lien Law Discussion. 


The visitor to an annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association can not fail to 
be impressed with the earnest desire of the members 
to gain information and to exchange experiences with 
a view to helping one another to solve the problems 
with which they have to contend. This was brought 
out to a marked degree in the discussion of the lien 
law, which proved to be one of the most important mat- 
ters that have come before this convention. W. S. 
Heddles, of Madison, was introduced by President 
Schaller to talk on ‘‘ Points in the Lien Law That Re- 
quire Particular Observance.’’ 

Mr. Heddles stated that he did not expect to make a 
set address, but simply to lead a discussion on this im- 
portant question and to give the members the benefit 
of the knowledge that had been gained by his concern 
through actual experience, a special study of the ques- 
tion and the opinions of the best posted attorneys on 
the subject. He warned the dealers that the most 
subtle point in the lien law is the most dangerous; 
that it is the little technical things that have to be 
watched closely in order to safeguard the interests of 
the man who supplies materials for buildings. He di- 
vided the subject into heads for discussion as follows: 

The right to file a lien. 

What to do and what not to do to preserve that right. 

The method of filing a lien. 

Extension of a lien. 

The right to foreclose a lien. 

So much interest was aroused and the discussion grew 
so absorbing it was not possible to confine it to just 
the lines laid down, but that it clarified the situation 
considerably and led to a better understanding of the 
subject there can be no doubt. 

The speaker said that a lien has priority over a 
mortgage if the latter is filed after the dealer has given 
notice of the filing of a lien, but if the property is 
mortgaged before a lien is filed the lien is subservient 
to the mortgage. The lien dates from the first delivery 
of material, where proper notice is given, but it is 
not necessary actually to file the lien until six months 
after last delivery of material under the contract. 

Replying to a question if a lien would apply to lum- 
ber supplied for forms in a concrete structure Mr. 
Heddles said that there is a court ruling that this ma- 
terial is necessary to the construction of the building 
and the lien would apply, though where there was salvage 
this amount would have to be deducted. 
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He advised the dealers that where material is sviq 
to a man with which to build on his wife’s separ:ie 
property a lien will not hold against the property wit) 
out the consent of the wife and it is safer to get this 
in writing. Where a tenant buys material with whi. }; 
to make permanent improvements it is not necessayy 
to give notice to the owner of the property of the filing 
of a lien, where the owner has knowledge of the trans. 
action. The material man can not secure a lien for 
material furnished for improving public properiy, 
though there is another method, not covered in the lin 
law, for securing protection against loss on such tra 
actions. 

The point about which the dealers seemed most « 
fused was that of the time for filing notice of lien. ‘t 
was explained that in selling to a property own»r 
direct, to secure a lien the dealer must serve notice 
within sixty days after final delivery of the materi:| 
of his intention to file a lien. In selling to a,contracto: 
however, it is necessary to serve notice on the property 
owner within ten days in order to be fully protected. 
The contractor is required to give the owner a ¢o1 
plete list of material bought and from whom bought, 
and no money is legally due the contractor until ten 
days after he has given such notice. His failure to 
give this notice, however, does not invalidate the ma 
terial man’s lien, provided the dealer has observed 
all the details required in giving proper notice ete. 
It is also necessary for the dealer to file the 60-day 
written notice with the property owner even though 
the 10-day notice has already been given. 

In computing the time the exact time counts, to the 
hour and minute, and when a notice or a lien is filed 
the exact time of the filing should be noted thereon 
and a copy kept by the dealer. It was also shown 
that the time of last delivery should be that of ma- 
terial included in the original contract and not on any 
extras that may have been ordered later, as the courts 
have held that these extras constitute another contract 
and would require a separate lien. The dealers were 
advised to have their estimates specify that extra 
material required would be supplied on same basis 
of figures, thus covering in the one lien all material 
sold for any given job. 

A lien may be renewed only within the last thirty 
days; that is, after eleven months have expired and 
before twelve months from date of last delivery of 
material. At no other time can a lien be renewed, but 
when renewed at this time it carries all the rights of 
the original lien without any further notice and re- 
gardless of any mortgages that may have been filed 
against the property in the meantime. 

A lien may be foreclosed at any time, and the fore 
closure of one lien forecloses all liens against the prop- 
erty, but the foreclosure of a mortgage does not fore 
close a lien, as the lien follows the land. 

The discussion covered many matters of importance 
in connection with liens as developed from the experi- 
ences of various members and only lack of time pre 
vented its going to further lengths. At its conclusion 
a rising vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Heddles 
for his talk and for the interest manifested in helping 
the dealers of the State generally to solve this problem. 

A prominent attorney was an interested listener and 
took part in the discussion of this question, about 
which there is such a wide divergence of opinion among 
the legal fraternity. 

At the conclusion Secretary Pfund announced that 
the directors of the association are keeping in close 
touch with all the proposed legislation on the subject 
and will keep the members advised and be prepared 
to take whatever action may become necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the retail lumber dealers. 


’ 


The Lost Chord in the Lumber Business. 


President Schaller introduced the next speaker as a 
man who had been engaged in the retail lumber busi 
ness thirty-three years and had built up one of the 
greatest retail lumber yards in the country, and stated 
that it gave him extreme pleasure to present Julius 
Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., to talk on ‘‘ Practical Work—The Lost Chord in 
the Lumber Business.’’ Mr. Seidel prefaced his re- 
marks by stating that his first experience in the lum- 
ber business had been with the white pine of Wis 
consin and during the course of his talk he reminded 
the dealers that he is one of the best boosters Wis- 
consin has. Many amusing stories were interpolated 
by Mr. Seidel to illustrate his points and he not only 
kept his hearers in a good humor all the time but main- 
tained their interest to the highest pitch. He illus- 
trated his address with a regular exposition of wood 
products. Round after round of applause followed the 
conclusion of his remarks and he was extended a 
unanimous rising vote of thanks, while many of the 
members crowded around him to congratulate him upon 
the splendid address he had given them. Mr. Seidel’s 
address is printed in full on pages 34 and 35 of this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This concluded the session and the convention ad 
journed for the day. 

At 8:15 p. m. all the visitors to the convention were 
guests of the association at a theater party at the 
Majestic Theater. 


FINAL SESSION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—The closing session of 
the convention began this morning with a reel of moving 
pictures showing the log rolling contest held at Hau 
Claire, Wis., last year, which proved to be-a most a 
ceptable and attractive feature of the convention. 

After some announcements by the secretary and a 
short discussion of matters pertaining to the individual 
business of the dealers President Schaller introduce‘ 
Albert Lutterbach, representing a firm of chartered ac- 
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countants of Milwaukee, to address the convention on 
‘Cor ee Computation of Overhead and Net Profit, the 
Basis of Every Truly Successful Business.’’ As they 
have on every subject brought before this convention, 
the members entered heartily and generally into a dis- 
cussion of the problems referred to by Mr. Lutterbach, 
and « most helpful session resulted. The accountant 
and most of the members who took part in the dis- 
cussion failed to get together on his statement that 
interest On investment should not be figured as a part 
of overhead expense in determining cost, but should be 
deducted at the end of the year from the income to 
show the net profit. His position was that the man 
who lias sufficient capital to conduct his business with- 
out borrowing money should not charge as overhead 
expense interest on ‘capit al and thus permit the man 
who is doing business on borrowed capital to make the 
game margin of profit. He also contended that rent 
should not be charged as an overhead expense. The 
man who owns his yard should not charge rent as an 
opel ting cost, and the man who is compelled to rent is 
working under the 


sim}! handicap of insufficient 
capital. 
a e discussion that followed indicated that a ma- 


jority of the members were loath to ae cept this as the 
proper method for them to pursue, as they thought it 
better and fairer to figure interest on investment as a 
part of the expense, as a man is entitled to interest on 
his money, even if he has sufficient capital to make it 
unnecessary to borrow money on which to do business. 
Interest in this particular phase of the question was so 
intense that the other matter of rent as not properly to 
be figured as an overhead expense was overlooked, and 
the time limit expired with the matter not definitely 
settled in the minds of the dealers as to whether interest 
on investment should properly be charged as a part of 
the overhead expense of conducting a business. 

The secretary later suggested that it would be a good 
idea for three or four dealers to adopt the cost finding 
plan as approved by the accountant who had addressed 
them, operate under this plan for a year and report 
results at the next annual meeting, when the subject 





GEORGE W. 
teélected a 


LA POINTE, 
Director. 


MENOMONIE ; 


would be further 
detail. 

The chairman of the auditing committee then pre 
sented his report, stating that the committee had found 
the books and accounts in accord with the report of the 
secretary and treasurer as made at the first session. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Frank Bodden, of Horicon. 
Resolutions of sympathy were passed on the death of 
four highly esteemed members of the association during 
the last year: Ed Walker, of the Walker Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbus; Charles F. Hase, of the Hilty Lumber 
Company, Milwaukee; Charles F. Osborne, of Osborne 
& Clark, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank J. Mitchell, of the 
Consolidated Lumber Company, of Stillwater, Minn. 

The Forest Products Federation was heartily indorsed 
and the president was authorized to appoint a committee 
to attend the meeting in Chicago on February 24 and 25, 
ani it was recommended that ‘‘as many ‘members as 
possible attend that meeting, which will mark an epoch 
in true association work of all branches of the lumber 
industry. ’’ 

Declaring that the program has been of utmost value, 
has broadened the vision and given new inspiration to 
the members, hearty thanks were expressed to every 
speaker who addressed the convention. 

Declaring that the trade papers are a great asset i 
association work and perform an invaluable service in 
keeping before the lumbermen the important considera- 
tious of their business, it was 

solved, That we hereby express to the several trade 
Papers our appreciation of their great service to the retail 
lu ber business and that we express to their several repre- 
sepcatives among us at our annual meeting our appreciation 


of rhe great part they have in making our annual meeting a 
cor plete success, 


discussed and explained in greater 


he resolutions included an expression of love and 
appreciation for the faithful work of Lawrence C. 
W ittet, formerly an active association officer, now 


Speaker of the Wisconsin assembly, an appreciation of 
th inspiring greeting sent in his letter to the secretary, 


and hearty good wishes for his continued success and 
prosperity. 

The members were urged to avail themselves of the 
var tracing service now at their disposal at nominal 
cost through action of the board of directors. 

Declaring that as lumber merchants they are interested 
in learning more of their chosen trade, it was 

Resolved, That we thoroughly indorse the character of the 
lumber exhibits shown this year at this and other conventions ; 
that is, the showing of specimens of the several grades, and 
that we suggest to the manufacturers to continue their 
exhibits on that plan. 

For Fire Prevention. 


The association went fairly and squarely on record 
in the matter of fire prevention, taking an advanced 
stand on this proposition, as it has in every other one 
that tends to the improvement of the lumber trade 
along proper and legitimate lines, in the adoption of 
the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, We, as citizens and lumbermen, are 
ested in the question of fire prevention; be it 

Resolved, That this association go on record on this ques- 
tion as follows: 

1. We give our unqualified approval to all 
efforts toward the prevention of the great 
and which constitute a tax. 

2. We favor that all individuals and associations 
nected with the lumber industry participate 
legitimate efforts to prevent loss by fire. 

3. We condemn all organized fire prevention activities 
which limit their active voting membership to special inter- 
ests, and especially those which preclude the active partici- 
pation of the lumber industry. 

4. We favor any organized fire prevention activity which 
recognizes the fact that all industries and citizens are vitally 
interested in and competent to aid such a movement. 

5. We maintain that the rational use of lumber has no 
connection with fire loss. 

6. We maintain that the popular impression, 
antagonistic interests, that the use of 


vitally inter- 


legitimate 
losses due to fire 


con- 
actively in all 


n, fostered by 
wood is responsible 


for fire loss is false in every respect. 
7. We believe that fire loss is, to an extent, fostered by the 
present underwriting conditions and the non-enforcement of 


present adequate laws. 

8. We expect the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
so to use their active membership in the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association as to render a real return to the lumber 
industry. 

On motion of Frank Durham, of Waukona, this reso- 
lution was amended by adding a recommendation that 
as a safety measure for helping to reduce fire loss in 
Wisconsin through poor risks the lumbermen aid in 
securing the passage of a State law that would require 
every fire insurance policy to be recorded with the fire 
marshal in each town, thus making it possible for the 
fire marshal to know when a poor risk was overloaded 
with insurance and take steps to prevent it. 


Election of Officers. 


The chairman of the nominating committee presented 
his report, recommending the reélection of Albert Schal- 
ler, of Janesville, as president, and George W. LaPointe, 
jr., of Menomonie, as director, and that Charles Eustice, 
of Cuba City, be elected a director to succeed D. J. 
Loomans, resigned. 

The committee report was unanimously adopted, the 
secretary being instructed to cast the vote of the con- 
vention. 

President Schaller modestly expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor bestowed in electing him president for 
a second term and promised a continuation of his best 
efforts in behalf of the association. 

No further business appearing, 
journed sine die. 


Secretary Pfund Reélected. 


After the adjournment of the convention, a meeting 
of the directors was held at which Adolph Pfund was 
elected secretary for another year, with an increase of 
$200 in salary. The directors of the Retail Lumber- 
men’s Insurance Company of Wisconsin had previously 
met and elected Mr. Pfund secretary of that association 
for another year, with an increase of $300 in salary. 
The directors of both organizations are delighted with 
the untiring efforts of Mr. Pfund in behalf of the asso- 
ciations and took this method of expressing their ap- 
preciation. 


the convention ad- 


Convention Notes. 


During the convention more than 450 retailers were 
registered and practically all of them were in attendance 
on the business sessicns. This is a remarkable showing 
for an association that has only about 470 members, and 
indicates the interest the lumber dealers of Wisconsin 
take in their. association work. 

The exhibits of forest products made by various man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers were about the same as 
those shown at the Illinois convention, described on page 
55 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
at other conventions, with some additions. Among the 
exhibits not hitherto mentioned that proved especially 
popular at the Wisconsin meeting was that of the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company, of Winchester, Ida., in 
charge of G. 8S. Patterson, who represents this company 
in Milwaukee territory. Mr. Patterson was kept busy 
telling the many visitors of the beauty and utility of 
the western pine manufactured by his company, his 
exhibit containing all grades of that product from 
the lowest to the highest, and many favorable remarks 
were made by the visitors on the close resemblance 
to the old reliable northern white pine of this product 
of the western forests. 

‘That the dealers thoroughly appreciate the exhibits 
made at these associations by the manufacturers is in- 
dicated by the strong resolution adopted at the closing 
session thanking the manufacturers for their exhibits 
and requesting that they be cae along the same 
lines. 


NORTHWESTERN SALESMEN MEET. 


Go on Record as Favoring Forest Products Federation 
Movement—Sixteen New Members Elected. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 16.—The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen was held in the Red Room of the Hotel Pfister 
tonight, with sixty seated at the banquet board to enjoy 
the feast that preceded the business session. President 
William A. Schneider, of Milwaukee, presided. The re- 
port of Secretary-treasurer Robert Blackburn, of Mil- 
waukee, showed a gain in finances in the general fund 
during the year, the overdraft of $55.88 with which the 
year began having been wiped out and all expenses paid. 
Funeral benefits had been paid to relatives of three 
deceased members, leaving a balance on hand of more 
than enough at present to pay another funeral benefit 
whenever necessary. 


The names of sixteen candidates for membership were 
presented and they were all elected, as follows: 


Vernon W. Beaver Dam, Wis. ; 
Supply Co. 
W. B. Churm, Oshkosh, Wis. 
L. A. Rousseau, Rib Lake, te ; Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
T. M. Hart, Tomah, Wis. ; A. beac Lumber Co. 
J. R. McQuillan, Marshfie 1a, “Wis ; Connor Co. 
Hiram McC ullough, Chicago; Re tome Co. 
. J. Glassow, Laurel, Miss.; Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
Irving Cc. Marggraf, Chicage ; Union Molding Co. 
R. H. Crowley, South Stillwater, Minn, ; Anderson Lumber Co. 
O. C. Scherzinger, Milwaukee; Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 
Emil F. Krone, Madison, Wis. : Krone Lumber Co. 
Hughie L. Koepp, Oshkosh, Wis. ; Koepp Bros. Lumber 


Churm, Central Wisconsin 


; R. MeMillan Co. 











& Fuel 
Co. 

E. B. Gorin, Chicago; Stillwell L umber C 

Leroy C. Stafford, Klickitat, Wash. ; W estern Pine Lumber Co. 

3en S. Nuzum, Yomah, Wis.; W. E. Nuzum. 

William D. McGuire, Baraboo, Wis. 


Election of Officers. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 


President—E. A. Frederickson, Madison, Wis. 





WILLIAM A. SCHNHIDER, MILWAUKEE ; 
Retiring President. 


First vice _president—Harry Wilbur, Madison, Wis. 
Second vicé president—Charles B. Molin, Wells, Mich. 
Secretary-treasurer—Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Director—William A. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In the absence of the new president the new first vice 
president, H. Wilbur, was escorted to the chair and after, 
briefly thanking the members for the honor conferred 
upon him took charge of the meeting. 

It was suggested that among the activities of the as- 
sociation the members could, with profit to the lumber 
industry, align themselves with the manufacturers and 
other interests who are behind the Forest Products 
Federation in the movement to further the legitimate 
uses of wood. This matter was discussed at some 
length, all of the salesmen going on record as being 
eager to further this proposition in every way possible, 
and a motion prevailed that the president and secretary 
name a committee of three to investigate the matter 
and formulate suitable resolutions and that this com- - 
mittee represent this association at the meeting of the 
Forest Products Federation in Chicago on February 24 
and 25, and that every member of the salesmen’s or- 
ganization who can do so attend this meeting. 

Secretary Adolph Pfund, of the Wisconsin Retzil 
Lumber Dealers’ ‘Association, one of the prime movers 
in the organization of the Forest Products Federation, 
explained at some length the objects of the proposed 
organization. Short, pithy talks were made by Frank 
N. Snell, of New Orleans, without whom the annual 
meeting of this association would not be complete; Jack 
Hayden, of Minneapolis; A. L. Ford, of Chicago, of the 
- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; M. H. Hand, of Plymouth, 
Wis.; A. J. Glassow, of Laurel, Miss.; Hiram McCul- 
lough and L. E. Fuller, of Chicago, and L. 8. Ross, of 
Kansas City. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the trade papers 
for the interest manifested and the codperation given the 
association in its work and to the management of the 
Hotel Pfister for courtesies extended, and the meeting 
adjourned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS IN EIGHTH ANNUAL MEET, 


Taxation, Mechanics’ Lien Laws, Grading Rules, Greater Economy in Yard Trade and Costs of Business the Importsnt 
Subjects Discussed—Annual Banquet a Feature. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., February 17.—Fully 300, members 
or non members of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, and wholesalers too, gathered 
at the Monongahela House here this morning to attend 
the opening of the eighth annual convention of the 
association. It was one of the most auspicious ‘first 
days’’ that the Pennsylvania organization has ever 
had. The upper hall of the famous hotel was filled 
with displays of mill work and products of the forest in 
finished form. Reception committees were busy all the 
time and badges of gay and festive colorings and regis- 
tration books with smiling clerks and secretaries were 
available. Best of all, there was a gereral spirit of 
optimism among the delegates to the meeting that indi- 
cated better things in the spring. 

The convention really had its beginning on Tuesday 





FRANK E. LILLO, OAKDALE ; 
President. 


night when about eighty lumbermen, many of whom 


were early arrivals for the convention, were enter- 
tained by the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club in the 
Dutch room of the Fort Pitt Hotel. This entertain- 


ment was more elaborate than usual, the plan being to 
have the members of the State association join with 
the club members in their regular monthly dinner and 
conference. It brought the outside retailers into close 
touch with the club members and their activities. In 
addition John E. Shaw, president of the Lake Erie & 
Ohio River Ship Canal Association, was a speaker and 





LORD, PITTSBURGH ; 
Secretary. 


a: VS; 


discussed the plans of this great waterway that is being 
urged by State and counties at this time and is re 
ceiving the codperation of the national Government. 
This morning when the delegates reached the con- 
vention room they were greeted in large numbers by 
wholesalers and committees. At 9:30 o’clock Arthur 


Love, a well known elocutionist and musician, called the 
gathering into semiorder and began humorous recitations 
and it wasn’t long before the 


and then sang some 


audience began to take on a joyous mood. It was some- 


what dampened in effect, however, when announcement 
was made that the association’s president, Frank E. 
Lillo, of Oakdale, Pa., was an invalid and unable to 
In his place 
Paul A. McCracken, of Leechburg, presided and read 
the annual address of the absent official, which was 


be present to greet the members this year: 


extremely interesting and given cldse attention. 


President Lillo referred to the year just past as 








prosperous throughout the State save in a few localities. 
He highly commended the board of directors and spoke 
of its several meetings and its entertainment by the 
lumbermen of Connellsville. He especially urged upon 
members the desirability of keeping up stocks and 
maintaining neat appearance of yards and asked them 
to cooperate with the State department of forestry in 
conserving the natural resources of the State, to this 
end suggesting the use as much as possible of odd 
lengths and widths. 

President Lillo said in effect that the trade in the 
State had little to fear from the inroads of substitutes 
for lumber, and advocated the education of the smaller 
millmen in turning out well manufactured lumber, as 
a matter of economy. He asked that a committee be 
appointed to formulate a plan to insure uniform bund- 
ling, especially in siding and ceiling. His address con 
cluded with the following: 

Let me say that you as lumbermen must maintain the high 
est strength and efficiency in your own communities. Not 
only be good lumbermen but men of the highest character 
and have plenty of civie pride. Let your own community 
point at you as one of the upbuilders in influence for good, 
as well as for your integrity and honesty in your own busi 
ness. 

te in touch with your local architects and be a 
guide to your local builders wherever you see any improve 
ments that can be made; that is of vast benefit to the con 
sumer. Do not hesitate to let your local architects and 
builders have the benefit of your experience and knowledge 
of the business. This will add to your strength and your 
entire community will be highly benefitted. 

Now in conclusion let me say that your association might 
be one of strength and efficiency and we need your co 
operation. There are many good things that can be gotten 
out of the assdciation which in a way will benefit all mem 


close 





entum, Pa., and D. W. Simpson, of Indiana, Pa, ‘he 
committee will report on the closing day. The aud: ing 
committee named was Walter Ahlers and 8. A. Mean, of 
Pittsburgh, and O. A. Moore, of Altoona. Just a 
finale of the morning session Douglass Malloch, 0! the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, addressed the meeting and 


made interesting observations on the proceeding. of 
the Ohio convention of retailers which he had ust 
attended. 


Wednesday Afternoon and Evening. 


Atter noon recess the convention took up two sub ects 
of intense interest to the retail trade in Pennsylv: nia, 


These were ‘‘Taxation’’ and late ‘‘ Mechanie’s lien 
Laws’’ of Pennsylvania. D. P. George, of Pittsburgh, 


discussed these as leader and urged that steps be taken 
to modify and eliminate injustice in the old statutes 
now existing and formulation of new lien laws more 
protective to the retail lumber dealer. His discussion 
was followed by a number of informal talks along the 
same line. 

The Wednesday evening feature of the convention 
was a delightful smoker and vaudeville entertainment to 
the visiting delegates by the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and in charge of a very 
aetive committee of that association. This was given 
in the spacious English Room of the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
where fully 300 were present. The chief joy of this 
vathering was that it was devoid of formality and every 
one seemed bent on having as jolly a time as possible 
and determined to crowd as much merriment into the 
hours that were flying as possible. The program con 
tained not only a lot of very clever artistry of a pro 
fessional stripe but a lot of amateurs of the ‘‘ lumber 














MEMBERS OF RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


bers, directly or indirectly, and I would urge each member of 
the association if you have a neighbor who is in the retail 
lumber business and is not a member of the association to 
do all you can to have him become a member, as you will 
clearly see that in all kinds of trade and business this age 
is an age of association, and the greater number we have 
the greater will be our strength. In this manner we can 
best promote the lumber industry throughout this country 


Officers’ Reports. 


Secretary H. V. S. Lord followed this address with 
a brief report of the association activities of the year. 
He stated that the membership had grown larger by 
seventeen during the year but he was confident that 
at least fifty more would come into the fold by the 
end of the new year. Treasurer A. J. Stewart pre 
sented his annual report, which showed total receipts 
for the year $1,825.31 and expenditures $1,727.82, 
leaving a balance of $97.49 in the treasury, with all 
bills paid. 

George N. Glass, of the board of directors of the 
association, was present at the recent annual meeting 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, in 
Toledo, and was first on the list of speakers. Mr. 
Glass told of his observations regarding the Ohio method 
of work and praised it warmly. He was followed by 
W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, a member of the 
Ohio association, who urged the Pennsylvanians to put 
forth unusual effort to build up their organization dur- 
ing 1915, and at their conventions, while being sure 
to extend cordial welcome to the jovial wholesalers, to 
remember that their business was serious and not to 
permit their friends to interfere with the business of 
the convention. 


Committee Appointments. 
Following these addresses, the chairman announced 
the appointment of two standing committees, that on 


nominations of officers for the ensuing year consist- 
ing of G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg; T. Goff, of Tar- 


PENNSYLVANIA AT ANNUAL IN PITTSBURGH. 


stripe’? and made the visitors forget 


every 


together they 
they ever had. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 18.—W. W. Scott, of Bridge- 
port, Ohio, read a paper on ‘‘Grading Rules and Greater 
Economy in Yard Trade,’’ similar to that which he pre- 
sented at the annual of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers at Toledo. This paper was much ap- 
preciated by the delegates and brought out a general 
discussion, in which many present took part, on the 
possibilities of greater conservation of stocks. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, diseussed ‘‘Costs of 
Business,’’ which was followed by a discussion in which 
Mr. Simpson, of Indiana, and others took part. 

The afternoon session was featured by the adoption of 
a resolution appealing to the Pennsylvania State legis 
lation to repeal the irksome ‘‘third crew law’? for rail- 
roads which has increased enormously the cost of rail- 
road expense and without any apparent benefit to the 
publie. 

The election of directors for the ensuing year was 


sorrow 


unanimous. It resulted as follows: 
George N: Glass, Pittsburgh; C. C. Yohe, Monongahela 
Citv: I. b. Kinzey, Johnstown: J. P. D. Kennedy, Beaver 


Kalis; Warren Stokes, Altoona. 


The annual banquet was given this evening and was 
the largest function of the kind ever held by the asso- 
ciation. Director George N. Glass acted as toastmaster. 


PADD DDD LDP PDD 


IN response to a recent advertisement of the United 
States Navy Department for 1,500,000 teak decking 
logs, a Philippine lumber firm submitted an offer of 
500,000 feet of yacal lumber from the Philippines, which 
greatly resembles teak. This is the first instance in 
which this wood has been offered to the navy in compe- 
tition with teak for marine construction uses. 
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CLOSE OF THE ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Silos Given the Stage in the Final Session — Salesmen and Cement Discussed — Peoria Bids for Next Year’s Con- 
vention—Strength in the New Year’s Official Staff—Features of the Exhibits. 


e final session of the annual convention of the 
Jivois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tio. came to order about 2 o’clock Friday afternoon, 
the opening numbers being a vocal solo and encore by 
Raivh Herring, of Hinsdale, and a piano solo and en- 
core by Allister Wylie, of Galesburg. 

‘jhe program proper was opened with a silo sym- 
posum, consisting of addresses by representatives 
of silo manufacturers, ten minutes being allowed for 
ea: speaker. In their addresses each speaker dwelt 
especially upon the advantages peculiar to his own 
silo and incidentally emphasized opportunities for 
profit that are afforded by the selling of silos. The 
sperkers were C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, IIl., 
speaking for the Huttig Sash & Door Company, of St. 
Louis; E. A. Berry, of Kansas City, Mo., speaking for 
the Tulsa Silo Company; A. J. Curtis, of Chicago, 
speaking for the Universal Cement Company; W. A. 
Warner, of Ottawa, Lll., speaking for the Warner Stave 
Silo Company, and Sid R. Clift, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
speaking for the Western Silo Company. 

The silo discussion was suspended for a short time 
to allow R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lum 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, to make an announce- 
ment regarding the meeting to be held February 24 
and 25 in Chicago to complete the organization of the 
Forest Products Federation. Mr. Kellogg invited the 
retailers to attend this meeting and promised them 
that they will be permitted to witness at that time 
a gathering of lumbermen unlike any that hitherto 
has been held, inasmuch as it will inelude representa 
tives of all branches of the industry united, and co 
operating with the one purpose of pro 
moting the sales of lumber; not one 
kind of lumber but all kinds. 

The next number on the program as 
announced was an address on ‘‘The 
Salesman and the Association’’ by .O. 
T. Haskett, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. 
Haskett, however, had been called away 
and in kis place James L. Lane, of Chi 
eago, president of the National Associa 
tion of Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, read a very interesting 
paper on ‘*The Real Lumber Salesman 
of Today’’ in substance the same as 
that delivered at Indianapolis, and pub 
lished on page 49 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of February 13. 

Under the general subject of associa 
tion work the question of selling cement 
was discussed in its various phases by 
a number of members. When this dis- 
cussion had been concluded C. W. Dull, 
of Peoria, IIL, a member of the conven 
tion bureau of the Association of Com 
merce of that city, invited the associa 
tion to hold its 1916 convention in 
Peoria. 


Committee Reports. 


The chairman then called for reports 
of committees. C. D. Rourke, of U1 
bana, chairman of the resolutions com 
mittee, reported the following resolu- 
tion: 

WHEREAS, This association has learned 
with deep regret of the death since our 
last meeting of our former president, Edgor 
8S. Cheaney, Petersburg, Il1., be it 

Resolved, That in the death of former President Cheaney 
this association mourns the loss of one of its most energetic 
and useful members—one to whom we could at all times look 
for intelligent and kindly advice ond codperation, and one in 
whom the ends and purposes of association work were wisely 
considered and intelligently advanced by every means in his 
power; an intelligent business man, a faithful husband and 
father, a useful citizen in the city of his residence wherein he 
had become a potent factor, setting an example of thrift and 
public spirit. This association records its sense of a great loss 
and extends its warmest sympathy to the bereaved family and 
friends of our deceased brother. 

C. D. Rourke then proposed the following resolution 
for adoption: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
Forest Products Federation, organized for the purpose of pro 
moting the lumber interests, be indorsed by this association. 

These resolutions were on motion adopted as read. 

For the committee on constitution and by-laws E. M. 
Stotlar, of Marion, reported a resolution increasing the 
number of directors to nine. Mr. Stotlar explained 
that inasmuch as there were a number of conflicting 
paragraphs in the constitution ,it needed a thorough 
revision. He therefore offered a resolution authorizing 
the appointment of a committee of three, whose duty 
it should be to make this revision and report at the 
next regular meeting. Both resolutions were adopted. 

The auditing committee’s report, read by the secre- 
tary, was to the effect that the books and accounts 
of the association had been examined and found to 
be correct. 


ror the nominating committee R. D. 
Ottawa, reported as follows: 


Vincent, of 


‘resident—-L. M. Bayne, Ottawa. 
ice president-—P. T. Langan, Cairo. 
'reasurer—J. W. Paddock, Pana. 
Directors for one year—C. B. Moore, Aurora; C. G. Hey 
wood, Elgin; N. E. Holden, Danville; H. H. Halliday, Cairo ; 
J. '. MeGrath, Polo. 








When this report had been presented C. B. Moore, 
of Aurora, said that during his term as director he 
had learned to appreciate the value of Mr. Bayne’s 
services to the association, declaring that he had 
during the last year traveled many miles at his own 
expense and given a great deal of his time to the 
affairs of the association, with the result that it 
starts the year 1915 in much better condition than it 
was in when Mr. Bayne was elected to the presidency. 
Mr. Moore explained also that it was only after a 
great deal of urging that Mr. Bayne consented to 
stand for reélection. 

On motion the report of the nominating committee 
was adopted and the convention then adjourned. 


THE EXHIBITS. 


Following its annual custom, the Illinois Lumber & 
3uilders’ Supply Dealers’ Association featured at its 
annual meeting exhibits of wood and wood products and 
of the various builders’ supplies sold in the retail lumber 
yards, one entire floor of the Sherman Hotel having been 
taken up with these exhibits. 

Representatives of lumber manufacturers, shingle man- 
ufacturers, sash and door companies, woodworking plants, 
coal mines, cement plants, patent roofing companies, 
lime manufacturers and brick companies were present in 
large numbers. All of them took great pains to explain 
to the visiting retailers the merits and advantages of 
their several lines of goods. 


Perhaps the most elaborate exhibit shown was that 
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EXHIBIT BOOTH OF THE PORTER-BALLARD PLAN BOOK SYSTEM. 


of the Porter-Ballard plan book system, which was in 
charge of A. R. Graham. Mr. Graham has displayed 
this exhibit at various lumber association conventions and 
at the Forest Products Exposition, and is most enthusi- 
astic on the question of helping retailers to increase their 
business and enlarge its scope through handling the 
Porter-Ballard plan books. Exhibits included a number 
of models of pretty bungalows and cottages and com- 
plete lines of plans for buildings of all kinds for which 
the lumber dealer would be apt to be called upon to 
supply the materials. This exhibit was one of the most 
popular places, and Mr, Graham entertained hundreds of 
visitors during the three days’ sessions of the convention. 

Another interesting and attractive exhibit was that 
of the Chehalis Fir Door Company, McCleary, Wash., 
consisting of fir doors in the various finishes and a num- 
ber of veneered 7-foot panels of fir, of which the com- 
pany is making a specialty. This exhibit was in charge 
of L. C. Bricker, who said that his company is now 
turning out 2,000 doors a day but will double its ca- 
pacity in the next thirty days. : 

A popular exhibit was that of the Transfer Lumber 
& Shingle Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
Transfer Stained Shingle Company, of East Chicago, 
Ind. This exhibit was in charge of C. A. Hofheins, who 
was at his best when explaining the merits of the Trans- 
fer brand red cedar shingles and the weather stained 
shingles of which the companies make a specialty. As 
souvenirs Mr, Hofheins dispensed green carnations, 
which he admitted had been treated with his company’s 
195 shingle stain. The exhibit also included a display 
of fir flooring. 

The Old Ben Mining Corporation had an exhibit of 
its products, dealers being especially interested in the 
‘‘Spiralized’’ coal of which this company makes a 
specialty. 


No visitor to this convention will soon forget the 
beautiful transparencies exhibited by the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Company, Virginia, Minn., showing a pano- 
ramic view of the plant and lumber yards of that 
company. ; 

J. B. Resch, Chicago representative, was in charge ot 
the exhibit of Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., this 
exhibit including the Neeponset roofing, building paper 
and wall board. Mr. Resch was enthusiastic over the 
business booked during the three days of the exhibit and 
said the convention had been a tremendous success. 


For John A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago, M. L. Strickler 
was present and dispensed apples, cigars and apple cider 
to the many visitors who called at this exhibit, which 
consisted of white pine sash and doors, featuring the 
2-panel door of which this company makes a specialty. 


In charge of the exhibit of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, Chicago, was Fred J. Hussey, who, 
when not booking orders or dispensing souvenirs in the 
shape of puzzles, cigars and pencils, descanted on the 
merits of the hardwood flooring manufactured by that 
company. 

The American Steel & Wire Company, of Chicago, had 
an exhibit of steel fencing and posts and farm gates, 
showing the new galvanized steel tilting gate of which it 
is making a specialty. In charge of the exhibit were 
R. N. Clover and John W. Patterson. Mr. Clover said 
that they had done the largest business at this conven- 
tion that they had ever done at a similar gathering. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Company, of Tacoma, Wash., 
had an exhibit of fir doors in all designs 
from the natural wood through the vari- 
ous finishes in which it specializes. This 
exhibit was in charge of E. C. Leaming. 
He declared that ‘‘no finer finish can be 
obtained than on these fir doors.’’ 

An especially interesting exhibit was 
that made by ‘W. G. Wheeler, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., who makes a specialty of high 
grade shingles. J. B. Wheeler was in 
charge of this exhibit and took much 
pleasure in showing the Wheeler special 
brands of shingles—the Vancouver Spe- 
cial and the Lulu Special, to secure which 
the concern had gone to great expense. 
Mr. Wheeler is one of the old timers in 
the lumber business and specializes in 
west Coast shingles. 

The silo manufacturers were well rep- 
resented at the convention, a silo sympo- 
sium being a feature of the last day’s 
program. In charge of the Western Silo 
Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, was Sid 
R. Clift, who lost no opportunity to tell 
of the advantages of the Champion silo. 
This company has a factory at Shreve- 
port, La., which has grown wonderfully 
and has done a remarkable business. Mr. 
Clift stated that 70 percent of the com- 
pany’s business last year was done out 
of Shreveport. Other silo manufacturers 
represented were the Louisville Silo 
Company, of Louisville, Ky.; the Cen- 
tral Warehouse Lumber Company, of 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., showing its 
Common Sense stave silo, with H. BE. 
MeMillan in charge; the Tulsa Silo 
Company, of Tulsa, Okla., and the Hut- 
tig Sash & Door Company, of Muscatine, Iowa, who 
exhibited the Huttig silo door, which is a specialty of 
that company. 

The White Star Lumber Company, of Chicago, sales 
agent in this territory of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company, Pittsburg, Cal., had on display a line of 
redwood products, including spindles, balusters, lath, 
shingles, siding, molding, finish and porch columns. 
This exhibit was in charge of Charles E. Conklin, who 
handed out to visitors some of the most attractive ad- 
vertising matter that has been shown by any lumber 
manufacturing concern, 

George C. Reinhart and W. H. Ames, for the M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, explained 
to the visitors the beauties of Century oak flooring, of. 
which that company makes a specialty, the exhibit 
being one of the most artistically arranged and attract- 
ive at the convention. 


In the booth of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
of New Orleans, La., could be found at all hours Frank 
N. Snell, general manager, or one of his able lieutenants, 
ready to tell of the merits of the ‘‘wood eternal,’’ and 
as a memento they handed out to the visitors a useful 
souvenir in the shape of a novel lead pencil, which they 
have distributed in quantities at earlier conventions and 
have found to be one of the most useful and most appre- 
ciated souvenirs that they have ever offered to visitors. 
Associated with Mr. Snell were H. P. Altman, Chicago 
representative; H. A. Hoover, Ashley, Ill.; J. A. Me- 
Clanahan, Peoria, and R. S. Walker, of Milwaukee. 


An exhibit that caught the attention of the retailers 
and was visited by hundreds of those who attended the 
convention was that of the Racine Puttyless Window 
Company, of Chicago, in charge of E. F. Mertz, auditor 
of the company. This window, known to the trade as 
the ‘‘Permitite’’ window, is rapidly attaining a high 
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degree of popularity among manufacturers of windows, 
many of the best concerns in the country now making 
this window under a royalty contract. 


A popular exhibit that was visited by hundreds of 
retailers during the convention was that of the models 
of retail yard appliances shown by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. These models are devices that have been de- 
scribed in this paper’s Retail Methods contest and that 
are in daily use by retailers in various sections of the 
country. 


Noted for their cordial smiles and the glad hand 
they extended to every visitor, and familiarly spoken 
of by their friends as ‘‘the long and short lengths,’’ 
J. T. Freyer, general sales manager, and A. C. Bond, 
traveling representative, were hosts for the H. B, Waite 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. Their display con- 
sisted of west Coast woods and shingles. 


During the .convention the Marblehead Lime Com- 
pany, of Chicago, conducted a contest which attracted 
much interest. Every dealer registering at this com- 
pany’s exhibit was given a number and on the last day 
of the convention these numbers were all put together 
and a drawing followed, the holder of the lucky number 
being awarded a car of Marblehead lime. The lucky 
number was 47. It was drawn out by Mrs. George 
Wilson-Jones and the car of lime was awarded to C. 
Zimmerman & Co., Peru, Ill., whose representative held 
that number. 


The traffic department of the Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association had a booth in 
charge of J. M. Blanchard, association traffic manager, 
who was kept busy explaining to dealers the advantages 
to members of this department of the association’s 
activities. 

J. S. Kemper represented the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company and explained to the dealers the 
benefits of carrying the policies of that company. 


The Oregon Lumber Company, of Ogden, Utah, had 
an attractive display of its product in charge of N. H. 
Huey, Chicago representative of the company. 


Other exhibitors who helped to make the convention 
a success and who lost no opportunity to exploit the 
merits of their various products were: 


Amalgamated Roofing Company, Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, Beckman-Dawson Company, Bestwall Manufactur 
ing Company, Beaver Board Company, R. L. Bunch, Carr & 
Johnston Company, Chicago Portland Cement Company, 
Cornell Wcod Products Company, A. J. Cross, Curtis Door & 
Sash Company, German-American Portland Cement Works, 
Gregersten Bros., Edward Hines Lumber Company,. Inter- 
national Roofing Manufacturing Company, Kelley Island Lime 
& Transport Company, King Ventilating Company, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, the Iehon Company, Marquette 
Cement Manufacturing Company, Morgan Sash & Door Coil- 
pany, Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, Ohio & 
Western Lime Company, Patent Vulcanite Roofing Company, 
William A. Radford, Roberts Sash & Door Company, Rowe 
Manufacturing Company, Sandusky Portland Cement Com- 
pany. Thomas Molding Brick Company, Universal Portland 
Cement Company, H. F. Watson, West Coast Roofing & Manu 
facturing Company and Western Brick Company. 





CIGAR BOX MAKERS MEET. 


Predict Better Business—Favor Merchant Marine— 
Better Salesmanship Advocated. 





The Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association 
held its midwinter meeting at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, Tuesday, February 16, with forty in attendance. 

President C. J. Stierlen, of Chicago, after welcoming 
the members and expressing his satisfaction over the 
number present, reviewed the progress that the associa- 
tion had made during the eight months he had been 
president. He admitted that the volume of business in 
1914 was hardly up to normal, but expressed the hope 
that through the fellowship spirit manifested by the 
members of the association good things would come 
their way again, probably this year; if not then in 
1916. 

Secretary E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, spoke of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and en- 
lightened the members as to what took place at the an- 
nual meeting of the national chamber held the first part 
of February in Washington. He impressed upon them 
the necessity of going forward by sending out live sales- 
men to get business, and deplored the fallacy of hiring 
a cheap man to sell the product of any up-to-date con- 
cern. The speaker stated that in order to meet present 
conditions it is absolutely necessary to have a ‘‘live 
wire’’ on the job—a man well versed in the trade. He 
urged the members to get together and codperate with 
each other for the good of the whole cigar box industry. 

The treasurer’s report showed a very satisfactory bal- 
ance on hand. 

The afternoon session was taken up entirely with a dis- 
eussion of business conditions, and while the majority 
declared that 1914 was not very satisfactory they were 
inclined to be optimistic as to the future of the industry. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the members of the Western Cigar Box 
Manufacturers’ Association indorse the present agitation 
for a merchant marine commensurate with the large manu- 
facturing interests of our country, and urge all citizens, 
whether business men, farmers or laborers, to get all the 
light possible and coéperate with the commercial interests 
of this country for the upbuilding of our merchant marine, 
to the end that we may be able to reach countries now un- 
known to us as consumers of our products. 


In the evening the members were entertained by the 
Chicago delegates at a dinner at the Auditorium Hotel, 
and a theater party at the Majestic followed. 





WESTERN DEALERS CONFER 


Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Holds Record Annual. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

SAN Francisco, Cau., Feb. 18.—The twelfth annual 
conference of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation began its three days’ sessions here yesterday 
afternoon. Vice President H. A. Templeton, of Great 
Falls, Mont., was in the chair owing to the absence of 
President Fairfax H. Wheelan, due to serious illness. An 
nouncement was made of Mr. Wheelan’s sickness and 
of the death of the wife of Secretary A. L. Porter, at 
Spokane the previous day, and messages of sympathy 
were sent to President Wheelan and Secretary Porter. 
W. T. Denniston, advertising manager of the associa- 
tion, acted as secretary in the absence of Secretary Por- 
ter. 

Addresses of weleome were made by Mayor James D. 
Ralph; J. J. Dwyer, of the State Harbor Commission, 
in behalf of the governor; Charles A. Vogelsang, of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition Commission, 
and R. B. Hale, its vice president. An eloquent response 
on behalf of the visiting lumbermen was made by Col. 
William Hamilton Miller, of Spokane, of the associa- 
tion’s staff. Then followed the president’s address, de- 
livered by Chairman ‘Templeton, and the secretary’s an- 
nual report, both of which contained much food for 
thought. 

At the afternoon session J. W. Crawford, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., discussed the Ballard plan books and 
plans and A. J. Jackson, chief estimator of the Porter- 
Ballard plan books, spoke on ‘‘The Accuracy of Ma- 
terial Estimates.’’ E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., 
gave an interesting and instructive address on ‘‘ Ad- 
vertising Lumber from a Manufacturers’ Standpoint.’’ 











H. A. TEMPLETON, GREAT FALLS, MONT.: 
Vice President Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


This was followed by one of the ablest addresses of 
the convention, delivered by C. L. Smith, known as 
‘*Farmer’’ Smith, agriculturist for the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company, of Portland, 
Ore. 

Thursday morning’s session was devoted to a very 
interesting debate with three lumbermen on a side, the 
question being that ‘‘the consumer is more interested in 
the completed article than in the raw material.’’ 

Last evening the visiting lumbermen and their la- 
dies were given a reception and dance. Theater par- 
ties and a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be the attrac- 
tions of this evening. A special feature of entertain- 
ment will be automobile rides for the ladies this after- 
noon and tomorrow night. The annual banquet will be 
held at the San Francisco Commercial Club rooms. 

The attendance is the largest in the association’s 
history. The meetings are being held in the magnificent 
$2,000,000 exposition auditorium at the San Francisco 
Civie Center. The city is alive with intense anticipation 
of the opening of the world’s greatest exposition day 
after tomorrow. The circumstances are propitious for 
making this the association’s best meeting. 





NEW ASSOCIATION WORK EXPLAINED. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 15.—At the special invitation 
of John H. Kirby, the director representing Texas in 
the Southern Pine Association, about twenty-five promi- 
nent east Texas lumbermen, joined the local lumber man- 
ufacturers at a special luncheon held in the rooms of 
the Houston Lumbermen’s Club at noon on Saturday, 
February 13. Present besides Mr. Kirby were J. E. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, secretary and manager of the 
association, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, and Henry Schott, 
consulting engineer and advertising manager, respec- 
tively, of the association. 

The meeting was called by Mr. Kirby to give the 
manufacturers of Texas an opportunity to learn of 
the purposes of the association, and the work it is pro- 
posed to do. Secretary-Manager Rhodes explained the 
manner in which the association was organized, and out- 
lined the division of the association into trade exten- 
sion, research, inspection, legal, accounting and sta- 
tistical, traffic, forestry, filing and library, bookkeeping 


ee 


and mailing departments. All the legal phases jp. 
volved in the matter were carefully gone into, espe- 
cially as to the charter which was granted by Missouri 
. . . ’ 
and which had been filed with the Texas secretary of 
State, who had issued a permit to the corporatio 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, consulting engineer of the 
association, explained in a very interesting manner the 
efforts made in various cities to restrict the us of 
wood, and described the activities of the manufact.yers 
of substitute materials to sell their products to the 
part or complete exclusion of lumber products. 

Henry Schott, the association’s advertising man ver, 
explained in detail the advertising campaign tha. js 
to be undertaken, the necessity for it, and emphasized 
particularly the efforts to be made to promote the use 
of yellow pine paving blocks, and of yellow pine for 
silos—two industries which, he averred, were becoming 

. . . 5 
recognized as very important branches of the lwuber 
trade in the South and Southwest. 

During the luncheon Judge EK. B. Parker, of the 
Houston legal firm of Baker, Botts, Parker & Gary 0d, 
expressed his opinion that the association was not only 
based upon good legal grounds, but that it would do 
an immense amount of constructive work throughout the 
entire South, as well as what he termed the “yellow 
pine’’ South. 

Following the meeting, an opportunity was given for 
manufacturers who had not subscribed for membership 
in the association to do so, and many new names were 
enrolled by the secretary. J. Lewis Thompson, presi 
dent of the Houston Lumbermen’s Club, and a member 
of the association, was appointed a committee to look 
after the membership list in Texas, and to bring be- 
fore the manufacturers the work the association pro- 
poses to do, and to assist the secretary-manager in ac- 
tively canvassing the lumber district for subscribers, 

In a conversation with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative, Mr. Rhodes said: 

The cobperation of the lumber manufacturers is very en 
couraging both to President Keith and myself. We feel keenly 
the responsibility of inaugurating work of such magnitude, and 
appreciate the patience of the manufacturers in bearing with 
us until the organization is in proper running order. 

Personally, I am more than ever convinced of the great ser. 
vice this organization can render, not only to the lumber 
industry, but the value it will represent to the entire South, 
We can accomplish the great results we seek only with thr 
coéperation of those in whose behalf the work is undertaken, 
and with the unanimous support of the subscription fee of 5 
cents per thousand feet, which will prove small indeed com 
pared to the results accomplished toward the development of 
the industry. 





PEND OREILLE TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION REPORT. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Feb, 13.—The report of Chief Fire 
Warden W. G. Phalon, of the Pend Oreille Timber Pro- 
tective Association, shows that 215 fires were controlled 
and put out by that organization during the last year. 
This is almost four times as many fires as the report for 
1913 shows and is accounted for by the extreme dry 
weather. The area owned by members of the association 
is 575,824.18 acres, of which the State owns 230,683.54. 
The cost for protection was 2.95 cents per acre. The 
officers of the association are: B. H. Hornby, presi- 
dent; George A. Day, vice president; J. A. Humbird, 
secretary-treasurer, and W. G. Phalon, chief fire warden. 





EASTERN RETAILERS CONVENE. 


Connecticut Dealers Hold Twenty-third Annual— 
Stronger Organization Advocated. 





[Special telegram. to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 18.—The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut started here at noon today. The president, L. A. 
Mansfield, of New Haven, presided over a larger attend- 
ance than usual. 

Secretary A. Schumaker delivered his annual report, 
in which he made recommendations regarding the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the association two years hence. 
With court decisions out of the way, the association now 
knows what it can and can not do, and it must strengthen 
the organization. The report noted a present member- 
ship of fifty-three, including 39 regular associates, and 
referred to two deaths since the last annual meeting. 

The president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and 
insurance director were reélected. Directors chosen for 
three years are E. J. Lake, W. H. Goddard,\Frank H. 
Saxon and Robert W. Chatfield. Delegates to the East- 
ern States association were reélected. E. J. Lake was 
chosen membcr of the legislative committee to serve three 
years and E, H. Barnum a member of the transporta- 
tion committee for a similar term. The membership 
committee was reappointed. 

The Connecticut lien law was discussed by many and 
formal resolution was passed to suspend the present 
rules of inspection. 

KE. F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association; Richard 8. White, president of 
the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and James S. Davis, president of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, made brief addresses to the conven- 
tion, after which it adjourned at 2 o’clock for the an- 
nual banquet. 

ee a ee 


STOUGHTON LUMBER ASSOCIATION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 9.—The stockholders of the 
Stoughton Lumber Association, of Stoughton, held their 
annual meeting recently and elected the following di- 
rectors: J. H. Bjoin, Dr, F. B. Hyland and ©. J. G. 
Felland. Owing to the fact that Treasurer J. H. Bjoin 
was ill, the officers were not elected at the meeting. 
It is expected that a manager will be chosen to suc- 
ceed the late John Evans, 
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Cost Accounting for Lumber. 


[By R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.*] 





The lumber industry is suffering from its long years 

developing prosperity. Going back into the ’80s, 

e find that year after year with now and then a 
-ot-back there was a gradually advancing price level for 

very kind of lumber. This ideal condition lasted until 
1/07 and is responsible for the gradual over-develop- 

ent of facilities for the production of lumber and 

e overconfidence of the lumberman. Since 1907 

ery slight advance in price has brought about so 
‘reat an increase in output that from then to the 
present time we have had merely fluctuations in prices 
bove and below a stationary price level 

How can the lumber industry be made sufficiently 

upervious to even fair business conditions that it 
will not lose its head, start up new mills, run day and 
night; in fact, do all it can to bring about its own 
ruin? The answer lies in the proper self-enlightenment 

{ the industry. 

When every lumber operator, actual or prospective, 
can and will determine for himself what it costs or 
would cost him to put a thousand feet of lumber on 
the ear, now or for the life of his operation; what the 
market now enables him to obtain for it, and what 
the chances are that it will enable him to obtain for 
it through the years his mill should run, then, and only 
then, will it be safe for a little reasonable prosperity 
to develop in the lumber industry, for only then will 
the supply regulate itself intelligently and promptly 
with the fluctuations of the demand. 


Obtaining a Thorough Knowledge of Costs. 


A thorough knowledge of costs is not obtained from 
simple profit and loss accounting; not even from 
the most highly developed system of departmental 
profit and loss accounting. Lumbermen have achieved 
the latter. No longer is the big operator (at least he 
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SHOWING POSSIBLE PRODUCTION AND GRADES FROM 
GUM LOG. 








need be no longer) confused into thinking he has made 
a financial profit on his lumber because he has made 
money out of the marketing of by-products or by the 
operation of his commissary or railroad. But few (and 
| myself do not know of any lumberman) have devel- 
oped a cost accounting for the manufacture of lumber. 
Nearly every lumberman, however, is thinking on this 
subject. 

We are all familiar with cost accounting per se. We 
may have had our printer, or a friend in the shoe 
business, or a furniture manufacturer; in fact, almost 
any manufacturer, explain it to us. We have seen the 
time ecards, the requisitions for material, the memor- 
anda for waste material, the plan of distribution for 
overhead expenses, and we have admired the system 
and its results very much. Then we may have vaguely 
tried to picture a job number tacked to each tree and 
a set of cards for recording the various stages of its 
manipulation into lumber, and a corps of trained in- 
spectors supervising and planning the ‘‘schedule’’ of 
one of these trees until it finally became a group of 
finished products, and it has occurred to us that the 
ordinary principles of cost accounting were not ap- 
plicable to the manufacture of lumber. One could 
easier count the sands of the sea. 

We can comprehend the account of a job that goes 
through the factory in a week or a month, but not a 
job that begins with the purchase of a tract of timber 
and flows on for twenty or thirty years. 

It would seem that lumbermen must be satisfied with 
a system of cost accounting covering average rather 
than specific cost, and yet specific enough to take into 
account the wide variation in conditions and in quality 
and in value arising in the manufacture of even a 
single species of lumber—a cost system which will 
show the cost of the product at any marketable point 
in its course from standing timber to delivered product, 
i.e: The cost of standing timber; the cost of stump- 
age cut; the cost of logs; the cost of lumber in pile; 
the cost of lumber graded; the cost of working lumber; 


* President Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


the cost of lumber f. 0. b. cars; the cost of lumber 
delivered. 

It will be noted that each one of the items above 
listed represents a point at which the product may 
be bought or sold, and that the buying or selling of 
the product at any one of these intermediate points 
can be done intelligently only with the knowledge of 
the cost of the preceding and subsequent stages of 
production. For example, I may sell my hemlock logs 
to a paper mill, or my veneer logs, only when I know 
with some accuracy what it would cost to cut the same 
grade of logs into lumber, and what I could realize for 
the lumber so obtained. 


Standing Timber. 

The cost accounting of standing timber is receiving 
a great deal of attention from lumbermen at this time. 
They are realizing that with no longer a continuing 
advance from year to year in lumber values the ques- 
tion of taking care of the carrying charges, which were 
formerly reassessed to the timber, must be definitely 
considered. This question has been discussed by Mr. 
Worcester in his paper on the cost of carrying timber 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,WJanuary 30, 
and this paper should be read by every owner of 
standing timber. Another phase of this subject was 
interestingly covered by Judge E. B. Parker at the 
January meeting of the Southern Pine Association. 


Stumpage Cut. 

The cost of stumpage cut offers the next most profit- 
able field for study. In the past, with constantly appre- 
ciating timber values, the cost of stumpage cut was dif- 
ferentiated in the mind of the lumberman only by his 
question as to the accuracy of his timber estimates. It 
is now beginning to appear that the stumpage cut bears 
somewhat the same relation to the standing timber as 
the ore mined to the estimated ore body, except that 
the problem is complicated in many ways that the mine 
owner does not have to contend with. There are such 
questions as fire destruction, decay, unjust taxation etc., 
as well as the problems of remoteness and accessibility. 

The Cost of Logs. 

To a certain extent the cost of logs is a simple deter- 
mination, once the cost of stumpage cut is fixed, though 
logging costs are by no means as simple in their treat- 
ment as would at first glance appear. The ground is 
more familiar and our systems of department profit and 
loss accounting have to a large extent covered this por- 
tion of the problem. The cost of logging is the actual 
cost of logging plus the proper proportion of overhead 
and depreciation, and with a proper allowance for ac- 
cessibility and distance from shipping point. 

Here it is well to insert an important caution. No 
cost that is not obtained through the regular channels 
of accounting should be considered as accurate or de- 
pendable. The desire of the operator and his super- 
intendent and foreman to have daily or weekly reports 
showing the amount of work accomplished in various 
departments and the cost of this work per some given 
unit of measurement is laudable enough and these fig- 
ures, no doubt, have some value, but they are never 
accurate or unprejudiced and unless they are susceptible 
of comparison and correction by the accounting depart- 
ment they often are misleading rather than enlighten- 
ing. 

Variation in Quality. 


All three of the costs above mentioned are practical 
as they represent separate points of merchandising. 
Each has its unit of measurement—the estimated or 
actual log scale, but in all three there are to be con- 
sidered a variation in size and quality and a correspond- 
ing variation in value, for which there is no standard 
yet devised and which is still a matter of the personal 
judgment of the operator. To a great extent this will 
always be true; however, it is probable that some gen- 
eral rules can be formed that will make this problem at 
least more tangible. The Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison is working on this subject at the present 
time. 

We never will get to the point where timber can be 
so standardized that it can be valued and bought safely 
without personal inspection, but it is the problem of 
cost accounting to reflect as accurately as possible the 
differences in value caused by the differences in size 
and quality. 

The Cost of Lumber in Pile. 

We have considered the cost of timber and stumpage 
cut and the cost of logs sufficiently to realize that we 
can not determine the cost of lumber very accurately 
with so much yet to solve as to the cost of raw mate- 
rial from which it is made; and by accurately in this 
connection I mean that kind of accuracy which two or 
more operators would agree upon in comparing notes. 
We can, however, check up our cost accounting at this 
point by the market value of logs delivered at our mill, 
and we may go on with this market value as a basis 
of our cost figures. By lumber in pile I mean the full 
product of the log, sawed to customer’s specifications, 
the ‘‘pile’’ being figurative, for the same principle would 
apply to stock cut to order to be shipped green, or 
stock sawed by contract and piled to be shipped dry. 
We may from our profit and loss accounting get accurate 
average figures of the cost of sawing and handling and 
the proper charge for depreciation and obsolescence and 
the proper proportion of the overhead expense. What 





cost accounting must do further than this is to take 
into account differences in these average costs arising 
out of the difficulties in manufacturing different kinds 
of wood, and in the same kinds of wood the differences 
in the average cost arising from the manner in which 
the timber is cut as to width, thickness, length and 
grade. In these matters I know of little recorded data. 
The millman has by experience obtained some pretty 
fair ideas on these items, but it is usually so hard for 
the salesman to tap this source of information that he 
does not always try. Surely the field is a profitable 
one for study and I do not believe it can be successfully 
solved, even for practical purposes of every-day opera- 
tion, without a full consideration of the costs included 
under the following heading: 
The Cost of Lumber, Graded. 

The spread of prices in all of the lumber ‘‘lists’’ is 
to an outsider the greatest enigma of the lumber busi- 
ness. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company startled the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with a gum log and an 
oak log sawed and graded and put together again; an 
illustration of these logs may be found in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of January 30. 

In this connection it is proper to explain the fallacy 
of a curious idea of cost accounting that has taken pos- 
session of the minds of many lumbermen not familiar 
with accounting, and of many accountants not familiar 
with the manufacture of lumber: that all grades and 
sizes of lumber of a given species cost the same to pro- 
duce. To a certain extent the labor expended in the 
production of the low grade lumber is the same as that 
expended in the production of the higher grade, but 
the cost of the raw material is not the same in the two 
cases. The experienced log buyer fixes the price he pays 
for the log, or the average lot of logs he is purchasing, 
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SHOWING POSSIBLE PRODUCTION AND GRADES FROM 
OAK LOG. 


on the percentage of the upper grades of lumber they 
will produce. For various lots of white pine logs I 
have seen the prices range from $10 to $40 a thousand, 
and in making up a cost sheet for No. 5 white pine 
boards there would be no item of log cost in the account- 
ing; and in making up the cost of the upper grades the 
log cost would appear at various figures according to the 
grade and thickness of the lumber produced. 
Agreement as to Problems of Cost. 

We have gone far enough in the consideration of 
lumber costs to see that the problems of cost account- 
ing can not be entirely solved by any. one operator; that 
these costs must be to a certain extent regional, and 
that they involve the consensus or the average judgment 
of the operators in that region. The problem of the 
lumberman who carries his own standing timber is the 
profitable disposal of this timber. Only by many and 
varied comparisons of costs can he determine its best 
and wisest disposition. No lumber operator is an isolated 
unit, but is, to some extent, a codperative part and ‘to 
some extent a competitive part of the industry as a 
whole. Uniformity in principles of accounting will de- 
velop codperation. Disparity in forms of accounting 
will tend to exaggerate the competition between units 
of production, most particularly and perniciously with 
the units of the industry in the same region, those units 
whose interests are most closely allied. 

What is true of accounting systems is especially true 
as to determinations of cost. The principles governing 
these determinations should be considered a matter of 
legitimate trade agreement and should be determined and 
fixed by lumbermen through their manufacturing as- 
sociations, and this work is now being seriously con- 
sidered by most of these regional associations. 

Accounting is the reflection of physical conditions. 
The accountant is trained in the art of reflecting and 
the intricacies as well as the simplicities of this art are 
many and wonderful, but the lumberman must not be 
over-awed by it. It is the lumberman, as financier, as 
manufacturer and as merchandiser, that must determine 
the principles to employ and define the problems to be 
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382,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 


For Sale. 


AND SPECIES—Unit I, 85,000,000 feet B. M., 
less, of western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine timber, approximately 
96 per cent western yellow pine. 
Unit 11, 297,000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of same 
species, approximately 97 per cent western yellow pine. 
On both units there is an unestimated amount of other 
species, the removal of which is optional with the pur- 
chaser. 

LOCATION—Unit I—Within the Crater National 
Oregon, in Twp. 35 S., R. 6 E., and Twp. 36 S., Rs. 
6 E., W. M., on Four Mile, Lost and Woods creeks. 

Unit I1I—Within the Paulina National Forest, Oregon, 
in Twps. 28, 29 and 30 S., R. 6% E., and Twp. 30 S., 
R. 7 E., W. M., on Bear Creek watershed. 


AMOUNT 
more or 


Forest, 
5 and 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates considered for Unit I, 
$3.00 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar pine, lodge- 
pole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 per M. for 
other species. 


Unit II, $3.25 per M. for western yellow pine, sugar 
pine, lodgepole pine and western white pine, and $0.50 
per M. for other species. 


Rates to be readjusted on January 1, 1920, and every 
three years thereafter. 

DEPOSIT—With bid on Unit I, $5,000; on Unit II, $20,000, 
to apply on purchase price if bid is accepted, or refunded 
if bid is rejected.. Ten per cent may be retained as forfeit 
if the contract and bond are not executed within the re- 
quired time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will be received on 


either or both units by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including April 10, 1915. The time 


for receiving bids on either unit may be extended sixty 
days upon the request of responsible parties desiring addi- 
tional time for the examination of the timber, or for other 
reasons in the discretion of the Forester. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information concerning the 
character of the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Supervisor, Medford, 
Oregon. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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! H.M.SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, pester Wines 


solved by the accountant; and to do this requires the 


combined experience and judgment of the men who 
are in each region working for the betterment of the 


industry. 
Why Uniform Costs? 


The practical benefits of uniform accounting and uni- 
form methods of determining cost are many and have 
been pointed out very often. They may be comprised 
generally under the term increased effici iency. Further- 
more, when costs are clearly fixed and generally under- 
stood they govern prices. ; 

This proposition is illustrated by the charges usually 
made for dressing lumber. The cost of dressing is so 
easily determined that it is almost invariably added to 
the price of the product, and this proposition is still 
more strikingly illustrated by the delivery of lumber. 
The cost of freight, being clearly fixed and well under- 





stood, governs the difference between f. 0. b. 
livered price quite universally. 

Men are reasonable beings and they will not knowine}, 
manufacture and sell goods at a loss, however he a 
margin they may be willing at times to work on. Capital 
will not be attracted to such an enterprise and production 
will diminish until the demand ereates a price sufficient |, 
above the cost to allow a fair margin of profit on 
capital invested. This rule is true and effective just 
proportion as costs are clearly fixed and generally un 
stood in the industry. ; 

Finally, the cause of our notoriously inadequate » 
chandising, to which no other industry affords a pees le] 
is the quite gener: ally vague and indefinite ideas of ve 
from standing timber to” delivered lumber that prev 
for it is seemingly a part of the inherent optimism of 
human mind that where are they e 
guessed too low. i 


and de 
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costs guessed, 





ACTIVITY AMONG THE 


Southern Organizations Hold Important Meetings 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


Getting Ready for Early Interesting 


Events — Current ‘Teattome » ooneed. 


MOVES ITS HEADQUARTERS. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—The Association of Mas 
ter Builders, in which retail lumbermen and _ planing 
mill operators are active, has removed its headquarters 





to the Inter-Southern Building, where it will share the 
offices of the Louisville Commercial Club. J. F. Frey, 
of the Frey Planing Mill Company, and Alfred Struck, 
of the Alfred Struck Company, are officers of the asso 
ciation. 

LUMBERMEN ON TRADE COMMITTEES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—The Louisville Board of 
Trade has announced the heads of committees which are 
to serve during the ensuing year, the appointments hav 
ing been made by the new president, Thomas Floyd 
Smith. Charles D. Gates, president of the Turner, Day 
& Woolworth Handle Company, is chairman of the legis 
lative committee. W. A. McYean, of the Wood Mosaic 
Company, is chairman of the lumber, building and furni 
ture committee, and C. C. Mengel, president of the Men 
gel Box Company, is head of the committee on appeals. 
The Board of Trade is the oldest and strongest commer 
cial organization in this part of the country. 


—_—e—eereer 


DISCUSS BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—Business conditions were 
liscussed by members of the Louisville Hardwood Club 
at a dinner at the Seelbach Hotel last week, at which 
men prominent in the financial world and in other 


lines were present. Earl 8. Gwin, president of the Amer 
ican National Bank, Louisville, and R. L. Callahan, a 
leading grain dealer, who is a director of the bank, were 
the They were rere by Col. Clarence R. 
Mengel, president of the C. Me ngel & Bro. Company. 
J. V. Stimson, of — er aheted, Ind., and Memphis, was 
also present. The banker expressed himself as believing 
that conditions in the lumber trade are at least as 
good and probably better than they are in most other 
lines. A good deal of attention was paid to southern 
business conditions, especially with reference to cotton. 
It seemed to be the consensus that the ‘‘ Buy-a-Bale’’ 
movement had failed to accomplish its purpose, inasmuch 
cotton has not been withdrawn from the market 
3etter busi 


iests. 


as the 
and is still being included in the statistics. 
ness was predicted, however, for the lumber trade. The 
increased demand for walnut, due to the war and the 
enlarged consumption in the United States, was also 
commented upon, 





MEMPHIANS’ SEMIMONTHLY MEETING. 

Mempuis, TENN., Feb. 16.—The regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso February 13, seventy-five members 
and guests being present. Included among the visitors 
were Martin Butler and Dr. Lawbaugh, both of Chi- 
cago. These gentlemen are interested in timberlands in 
this part of the country and expressed great pleasure 
at being accorded the courtesies of this organization 
during their stay in Memphis. 

The club voted an appropriation of $50 to the Forest 
Products Federation. It also decided to furnish the 
Forest Products Federation a list of its entire mem- 
bership in order that the members might be in position 
ail the data and information distributed by 
in its campaign in behalf of lumber against 


to receive 
that body 
substitutes. 

The entertainment committee reported that the dance 
given at the Hotel Chisca during the week was one of 
the most successful ever enjoyed under the auspices 
of that organization. It was a full dress affair and 
143 members and guests were present. The decorations 
were “ag 4 attractive and a delightful menu was served. 

S. B. Anderson, chairman of the river and rail com- 
mittee, again spoke in behalf of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. Before this body was launched the 
river and rail committee of the club handled practically 
all of the traffic affairs of the members of the club. 
Since the association was launched, however, the river 
and rail committee has been relieved of most of its 
duties because these have been performed by the asso 
ciation itself. The river and rail committee is there- 
fore very directly interested in the work of the associ- 
ation and is eager that it should have the hearty sup- 
port and codperation of every member of the club. Mr. 
Anderson, with the aid of the other members of this 





committee, is making a strenuous effort to secure the 
identification of every member of the Lumbermen’s Club 
with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association to the 
end that increased membership of the association may 
make it a more eftective champion of the cause of. the 
lumber industry in this part of the country. 


J. H. Townsend, secretary and general manager ot 
the Southern Hardwood ‘Traftic Association, spoke 


behalf of that organization. He appealed for all the 
help that could be given and went into detail as to th 
= incurred in connection with me mbership in that 
body. 


W. C, Castles, Hurlburt, Ark., was elected an active 
member of the club. He is engaged in the hardwood 
lumber business under his own name. The membership 


committee reported three more applications for active 
membership. These will be voted upon at the next reg 
ular meeting of the elub. 

This was one of the shortest sessions in the history 
of the club but it was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 





TO HOLD ‘‘GET-TOGETHER’’ MEETINGS. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 15.—The Houston Lumbermen’s 
Club has inaugurated a plan of having a monthly get 
together meeting to discuss matters relating to the in 
dustry. The February meeting was held one day last 
week and the attendance surprised the most sanguine 
promoters of the plan. The dining hall was jammed 


to the doors. 

R. M. Farrar was in charge and introduced John 
Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
and W. B. Seott, president of the Sunset-Central lines, 
as the speakers. Mr. Kirby said some pertinent things 
about lumber manufacturing and marketing, and Mr. 
Seott dealt with the railroad’s side of the matter. 

For March, Sam 8. Butler is in charge of the pro 
gram and will be assisted by H. M. Mayo and L. M. 
Hogsett. The program of the March meeting will be 
given over entirely to the railroad point of view and 





members of the club are looking forward with interest 
to the things that will be said. 
BUILDERS AND TRADERS’ BANQUET. 


DETROIT, Micu., Feb. 18.—‘‘A Night of Spice’? was 
the title given the annual banquet of the Detroit Build- 
ers & Traders Exchange held in the new Hotel Statler. 
It proved to be one of the most successful funetions the 
exchange has held. W. A. C. Miller, president of the 
W. A. C. Miller Lumber Company and one of the offi- 
cers of the exchange, was toastmaster and he afforded 
the 400 members present many laughs. He proved to 
be a ‘‘master’’ although many of the members pro- 
tested that his title should have been ‘‘roastmaster.’’ 





BEAUMONT CLUB. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. -At the next meeting of 
the Beaumont Lumbermen’s elub an ‘‘on-to-Houston’’ 
committee will be appointed to arrange for Beaumont’s 
representation at the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
convention at Houston, April 13 to 15 inclusive. It is 
the purpose to send a delegation of fifty local lumbe 
men to Houston on a special coach. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 16.—The regular weekly meet 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was held Satur- 
day at the Commercial Club with a good attendance. 
President Henderson Baker was in the chair, The meet 
ing was preceded by the usual luncheon. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to con 
sider a revision of the constitution and by-laws and to 
draft a new constitution reported¢that satisfactory prog 
ress has been made. 

Secretary Cecil Ewing reported as to the work accom 
plished by the elub during the last year. Harold Greene, 
treasurer of the club, showed that it has paid all out- 
standing indebtedness and now has a good balance in 
bank. 

Secretary Ewing read a letter from the Southern Log 
Association of Memphis relative to the rules recently 
adopted by that organization for the measurement and 
inspection of logs. The secretary was instructed to have 
a number of copies of these rules printed and mailed to 
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the members of the club who are log buyers so that 


opportunity might be had for a more complete study 
these rules, 


_— 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY WISCONSIN RETAIL LUM- 
BER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 18.—In connection with the 
iver anniversary convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
umber Dealers’ Association, the annual meeting of 
he Women’s auxilliary of that association was held 
i the Hotel Pfister yesterday afternoon with about 
eventy ladies in attendance, After transacting rou 
ne business and making some changes in the by-laws, 
e business session coneluded with the election for 
nother year of all of the former officers, as follows: 





President—Mrs. W. O. Hoffman, Fort Atkinson. 
Vice president—Mrs. I. M. Fountain, Appleton, 
Secretary—-Mrs. Adolph VPfund, Milwaukee, 





An interesting address was delivered by C. H. Ket- 
ridge, of Evanston, Ill., on ‘‘How Can the Wives of 
Lumbermen Aid Their Husbands in the Progress of 
Their Business and the Community?’’ 

Following the business session a card party and 
kensington was enjoyed, and through the courtesy of 
C. B. Molin, of the I. Stephenson Lumber Company, of 
Wels, Mich., the ladies were entertained for a half 
hour by a card expert, whose wonderfyi manipulation 
of the pasteboards created both interest and amuse 
ment. 

The entertainment for the ladies during the three 
days of the lumbermen’s convention included a 
‘*Dutch treat’? dinner and theater party Tuesday 
evening, a luncheon Wednesday noon, tendered by the 
Northwestern Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, a card party and kensington in the afternoon, 
a theater party at the Majestic in the evening, with 
moving pictures Wednesday and Thursday morning. 





KNOWLEDGE OF ACCOUNTING A FORESTRY ASSET. 





Practical Familiarity With Business Matters a Necessity — Ignorance of Bookkeeping a 
Menace to Success. 





{Being the Views of an Innocent Bystander. ] 


First, it is desired to emphasize that this article is 
n no sense a criticism. As expressly stated in the 
title, it is merely the views of an innocent bystander. 

We are living in an age of commercialism. It is 
all about us. Every turn we make it faces us. Every- 
thing we touch feels it. The very air seems saturated 
with it. It’s part of every business—of every trade— 
of every profession. It’s part of our very existence. 
Therefore we can not get away from it. 

To get down to the case in question. Should the 
forester know something about business—should he 
reach beyond the scope of his profession and come in 
contact with ‘‘sordid’’ commercialism? Let us_ see. 

The work of the foresters in this country will proba 
bly be divided into three classes: 

(1) Those who conduct operations on large estates 
where silvicultural practice can have first place and 
where the aesthetic side of the work may have pre- 
ponderance. 

(2) Those who will be in Government or State em- 
ploy, where silvicultural practice may be combined 
with administrative duties. 

(3) Those who will be in the employ of lumber com- 
panies or other corporations exploiting timberlands, 
where results are recorded in dollars and cents. 

In the first case, monetary results will in all proba- 
bility have little or secondary consideration as against 
the results of silvicultural practice. 

In the second case the forester must have some 
business knowledge or training to conduct relations 
between the commercial buyers of timber and the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the third case the forester for the lumber com- 
pany must keep before him always the practical side 
of the question, the dollars and cents side of it, be- 
cause a lumber company, like any other commercial 
enterprise, is conducting its business with profit in 
view. 

Now, what is the business side of it? Can the 
forester get it without conflicting with the require- 
ments of his profession? Is it worth while? Again, 
what is it? 

Just for example let us take one of the most im- 
portant (and oftentimes most neglected) phases of 
business—the simple and often foolishly abhorred 
knowledge of bookkeeping—just plain, practical, every- 
day bookkeeping as conducted on modern accounting 
principles. : 

Every week there is published a statement of fail- 
ures of businesses in this country and Canada. Their 
numbers are quite appalling—they almost always run 
into the hundreds. In fact, it is quite generally cir- 
culated that 90 percent to 95 percent of all businesses 
are failures. 

Why is this? - 

Surprising as it may seem, there are a very large 
number of failures; indeed, that can be traced to a 
deficiency on the proprietor’s part in a knowledge of 
the book end of his business, maybe from some natural 
dislike of the clerical nature of the work, but largely 
through a lack of the realization of its importance. 

Bookkeeping knowledge is not the superfluous and 
underestimated thing it may seem to be. It is really 
the foundation of business operations when properly 
conducted. A prominent accountant has defined it as 
‘the systematic and chronological recording of facts 
as to the ownership and transfer of values.’’? It might 
be termed the ‘‘stomach’’ of business—the digestive 
apparatus—because, when properly conducted, it is the 
one thing that shows the standing of the enterprise— 
its financial condition and the results of its operating, 
and what can be more important to any commercial 
enterprise? In many ways it is the compass by which 
the proprietor or manager steers his business, 

Yet the question arises, Why bother the forester 
with such knowledge? Isn’t that what bookkeepers 
are paid for? Most certainly it is, and it isn’t ex- 
pected that the forester will become a bookkeeper; 
he doesn’t spend four or five or six years in college 
for that. But . 

Forestry must go hand in hand with lumbering. 
Lumbering is a commercial enterprise. Therefore, there 
must always be a very close co-relation between the 
two. You will say the lumberman pays the forester 
for what he knows about forestry; not about bookkeep- 
ing or allied subjects; which is very true. Also he 





pays the bookkeeper for what he knows about book- 
keeping—not about forestry; also very true. And yet 
he’s certainly going to pay the man most who knows 
most about his business, who can work and plan in- 
telligently, and in a broad way, and who grasps well 
all of its details—who knows the things that go to 
make up profit and loss. 

Or take the Forest Service—any forest service, 
municipal, State or Federal. The forester or super- 
vising officer certainly finds a knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing and business practice very useful in the course of 
his work, the many records he has to keep, the sums, ap- 
propriations and funds he has to handle, and in the 





other varied problems with which he is confronted, - 


when a grasp of financial records and transactions, no 
matter how simple, is certainly going to help his stand- 
ing and administration vastly. 

When a young man graduates from a college of 
forestry he has ambitions to accomplish something— 
to get ahead—to be successful. Maybe some day he 
hopes to own a lumber business of his own, or become 
the head of some large lumber corporation. Maybe he 
wants to reach a top position in Government or State 
service. Or maybe he has a leaning only toward the 
scientific or research side of the work. 

John Jones, we’ll say, graduates as a professional 
forester. He is given employment by a lumber com- 
pany and told to go out and map and estimate a tract 
of timber. He returns with a very good map and a 
very good estimate. He has done his work well and 
the Boss is pleased. But 

‘‘John,’’ says the Boss, ‘‘how much do you think it 
will cost us to get that timber out and delivered at 
the mill?’’ 

‘“*Well,’’ replies John, ‘‘I guess it ought to cost 
about so-and-so.’’ 

‘*How do you figure it out?’’ asks the Boss. 

‘*Why—ah—so much for felling, so much for buck- 
ing, so much for swamping, skidding, driving etc.’’ 
(covering the usual operations). 

‘*And where did you get those figures?’’ questions 
the Boss. 

“Oh, I talked with Jimmie, the foreman. He thought 
those figures would about cover it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ answers the Boss, ‘‘ Jimmie is a good fore- 
man, all right—he can get more work out of his men 
than any foreman I ever had, but he’s liable to get a 
little off on his figures. But it isn’t all his fault—it’s 
partly my fault. 





I’m going to tell you something, son. We didn’t make any 
money last year; in fact, we lost over $10,000. We expected 
to make as much, At the end of the year we had an expert 
accountant come in and go over our books. He went over 
them very thoroughly and prepared a statement for us show- 
ing in detail the cost of our various operations as best he 
could from our records. Why, it showed us things we had 
never dreamed of. You see, I’m a practical man myself and 
never wanted to be bothered with the books—always left 
everything to the bookkeeper, and did a lot of guessing my- 
self. What was the result ? Well, I'll just say it won't 
happen again if I can help it. 

‘ve been studying something about bookkeeping and ac- 
counting principles myself during the last few months, learn- 
ing all over again—learning that figures mean something, 
and I tell you it has opened my eyes. I'm not going to be 
fooled again. If I am making money I want to be sure that 
I am actually making it, but if I’m losing I want to be just 
as sure of that fact. I don’t want to run my business en- 
tirely according to my bank balance the way I’ve seen some 
men try to do. 

If I’d appreciated this five years ago I figure we would be 
several thousand dollars ahead, because I would have known 
just where certain expenses needed cutting, certain opera- 
tions cheapened and others entirely dispensed with so as to 
bring down the cost of our manufacturing. A _ better knowl- 
edge of my books and figures would have told me much of 
this. ‘ 

Now, son, I think you have got the makings of a good 
lumberman in you, so I'll tell you what I’m going to do. 
I'm going to bring you into the office this summer when 
things are a little quiet in the woods and have you learn 
something about the office and book end of the business so 
that when you are at work on a job you will learn to say to 
yourself, “Let’s see, that’s costing more than_it did last 
year. Why is it? ‘Where can we cut down? H’m, our in- 
ventory looks short—we must take and keep a better in- 
ventory of our stuff.’ And a lot of other things like that 
which will occur to you, because you will know they are an 
actual dollars and cents result. D’ye see what I’m driving 
at? You will learn that the little things go to make up big 
ones and that you must watch, watch, watch continually. 


‘¢But,’’ says John in a quite surprised tone, ‘‘I know 
I don’t know anything about bookkeeping. They 
didn’t teach us that in college. I don’t know a debit 
from a credit; and then, I don’t like it, anyway—never 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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did like it. Had an uncle once who was a bookkeeper 
all his life and he never earned more than $20 a week 
as long as he lived.’’ 

‘‘That’s it,’’ interrupts the Boss, ‘‘that’s it; you 
don’t like it, but that’s no sign you shouldn’t learn 
it. It’s a part of every business, and just as sure as 
you remain in commercial work you are going to come 
in contact with it, and the more you know about it 
the more inteljigent will be your grasp on your business, 
and the bigger your advantage over the other fellow 
who is ‘too big to be bothered with such things.’ Be 
guided by the experience of those older than you, who 
have been through the mill and who have learned by 
hard knocks and bitter experience, and you will be 
saved many a dollar and gray hairs.’’ 

The Boss was in an amiable mood. He was over- 
flowing with advice from a liking he had taken to the 
young fellow, so he continued: 


Now, supposing your proverbial rich uncle dies (not the 
bookkeeper uncle) and leaves you $50,000. You are am- 
bitious and have red blood, so you want to get in business 
for yourself, be your own boss. We'll say you want to buy 
a lumber company. So you interview the proprietor of the 
White Pine Lumber Company, who is anxious to dispose of 
his mill and timber—owing to ill health, he says. First, 
you go over the timber yourself and form your own estimate. 
Whereby your knowledge of forestry is applied. Then you 
go over the mill with the owner. He gets his bookkeeper to 
make up a statement for you. The statement isn’t at all in 
balance, but you, knowing nothing about bookkeeping, do not 
notice such a little thing. 

He shows you figures representing the value of the land 
and mill. Knowing nothing about bookkeeping, you do not 
bother to ask him whether he has charged off depreciation on 
the latter. As a matter of fact, it’s value is overstated by 
several thousand dollars. 

You see an item called “Goodwill—$10,000.” You ask 
him what it means and he tells you it is just a small fraction 
of the value he places on his trade. What he really did was 
to increase his capital account correspondingly, just as cor- 
porations sometimes increase their surplus account—but how 
should you be expected to know such a thing? You were 
not a bookkeeper. 

There is an item of “Inventory—$50,000."” Not knowing 
what a fluctuating and misleading thing inventory is, you 
don’t ask the basis of this valuation or whether a complete 
physical inventory was taken and when. Now this concern 
had not taken a complete physical inventory in over five 
years. It was all much overstated and overvalued. But 
how should you know? 

There did not seem to be any “Notes Payable” on the 
statement, but you, not knowing about such things, would 
not think to ask. 

The owner is particular to call your attention to an item 
of ‘‘Accounts Receivable,” but you didn’t know that 25 per- 
cent of them were uncollectible—an absolute loss. you 
didn’t know about such things, of course, so how could you 
think to ask? 

But, you will say, in such a deal the owner was acting in a 
fraudulent manner by making gross misrepresentations and 
that you could come back on him through the law. Well, 
that might be, but a little fundamental accounting knowl- 


— 


edge would have saved you a heap of trouble and probably 
no little money. : 


But the point I’m trying to drive home to you is some of 
the things “despicable” rong ong teaches, opens your eyes 
to, makes a better business man of. 

And now to get back to actual facts. Maybe the 
foregoing illustration exaggerates. Maybe it puts ‘09 
much stress on the value of ordinary bookkeeping 
knowledge to a forester. And there have been, aud 
are, and will, no doubt, continue to be, many sucecss- 
ful foresters who have had little or no knowledge of 
bookkeeping or modern business practice, but—— 

The point it is endeavored to emphasize is to urve 
the value of some commercial knowledge to a graduite 
student of forestry, because times are changing, more 
professional men are entering the field each year, and 
the large number who will obtain employment with 
lumber companies or other corporations will inevitai jy 
come into a business sphere where the results of the 
forester’s work will appeal to the executive only so 
far as they are practical and profitable; and the 
forester who is able to have an intelligent understau- 
ing of the business side of his work, largely as viewed 
by his superior, as it is bound to be necessary to have, 
will find his position strengthened in his relations with 
his employers and as regards his own future possibili- 
ties should he have executive ambitions. 

And, that there may be no misunderstanding of the 
object of this little article, it is not expected that the 
forestry student should study commercial subjects to 
the detriment of interests of the requisites of a well 
trained forester, or that he should come forth fully 
equipped as a high-class business man, but it is claimed 
that the commercial phase should have due considera 
tion in preparing a man for his life work, be he forester 
or otherwise, particularly where he will come in con 
tact with the commercial world and may have large 
responsibilities. A comprehensive understanding of 
the modern practice of bookkeeping and general a 
counting principles, modern business practice as apply 
ing to ordinary business transactions, and a knowledge 
of the general meaning of financial statements and bal 
ance sheets, should prove of infinite value to the 
student of forestry. A series of talks to students of 
forestry as part of their regular work, by lawyers, 
expert accountants and others equipped to handle 
commercial subjects, should certainly give much of 
value. And just as sure as the sun sets they will some 
day be thankful for such knowledge, even if it has to 
be pounded into them with a hammer. To use an idio 
matic expression, ‘‘It may save them many a sleepless 
night some day.’’ 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








The volume of the sash and door business done in 
the country continues of a restricted character. Manu- 
facturers complain that very little new business is in 
sight. The number of inquiries, however, that have 
been received in the last week is much larger than 
those of the preceding weeks and this is taken as an 
indication that trade will be better shortly. Condi- 
tions are hardly expected to improve, however, until 
spring weather arrives to stimulate trade. Prices are 
still too soft to make for fair profits. 

Improved weather conditions in Chicago have been 
an incentive to increased building permits, the permits 
being fully a third larger this week than last. The 
jobbers and interior mill factories are becoming op- 
timistic as to the outlook as spring approaches. More 
house bills have been figured on and odd work orders 
are beginning to put in an appearance. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are waiting for 
spring weather to stimulate business and at this time 
are running on a winter basis and piling up stock for 
the rush expected in the next two or three months. 
Retailers continue to play their waiting game and are 
carrying a minimum of sash and door stock through 
the winter. 

A few pessimists in the camp of Oshkosh sash and 
door manufacturers have gloomy forebodings of the 
future, but the optimists, in a majority, believe that 
though there is little new business the market is hold- 
ing firm, which is regarded as better than no business 
and prices sagging. Mild weather during the last 
week, giving a strong hint of spring, has awakened 
dealers to the realization of what may occur a few 
weeks later and they have at least been asking for fig- 
ures. Big delegations have been sent to the State 
lumbermen’s convention in Milwaukee and every mem- 
ber from the various local firms expects to land some 
good orders and profit from the exchange of views 
with competitors. 


At Baltimore, Md., something is being done by 
the manufacturers, but their activity is of a restricted 
sort, with the competition active, since everyone wants 
to be doing something, and prices are necessarily af- 
fected. Nothing in the situation, however, would afford 
real cause for disquiet, and the indications are that a 
very fair amount of business will be developed in the 
course of the year. Construction work to the value of 
perhaps a million dollars is in contemplation or at the 
point of being awarded, so the outlook is encouraging. 

While a little better demand has occurred for retail 
lumber at Buffalo, N. Y., the millwork and the trade 
in doors show no increase. Better trade is expected 
within the next few weeks and the mills may work on 
a longer schedule than has been in effect for some time. 
Recent business has not been large enough to demand 
more than about two-thirds time. 


hi The St. Louis sash and door market continues very 
q 


uiet. The weather has not been favorable for build- 


ing operations, although a number of big orders are in 
the hands of the estimators. These, however, will not 
develop until the weather becomes more pleasant. 
Meanwhile the mills continue to operate on short time, 
except a few of the larger plants that do a large out 
side trade. These mills are increasing their stock 
requirements in anticipation of a good trade when the 
weather opens up. 

At Cincinnati the last week has been favorable to 
building and manufacturers are busy making up stock 
in expectation of extra good demand this spring. Retail- 
ers have been light buyers but are likely to do consider- 
able buying soon should the good weather hold out. Real 
estate operators say they are going to do much building 
in the suburbs this year. Nothing seems likely to inter 
fere with building and all interested look for a very good 
season. 

Kansas City sash and door dealers still are waiting 
for the belated spring trade. Business at the country 
yards is pretty nearly at a standstill and there is some 
surprise that it has been so slow in starting. Some 
of the plans for larger jobs have been finished in the 
architects’ offices and factories are figuring a few billa 
that mature, but the bulk of the plans are not yet 
ready for figuring. The fact that the factories are 
not making any concessions in price shows that manu- 
facturers are optimistic over the outlook, but they 
are getting a bit tired of waiting for the trade to 
open. 

Tacoma sash and door manufacturers find no change 
in the market the last week. Demand is about the same 
in volume and prices perhaps a little stiffer, but no 
higher. At that, the factories continue to have a good 
quantity of door orders, some of them all they can 
handle for the present. Any fir door manufacturer who 
could get back in cash the amount of his investment 
would make a lot more profit leaving the money in a 
savings bank at 4 percent, and with a lot less worry. 


Business in sash and millwork at San Francisco, Cal., 
is quiet in the main, although there are many small 
rush orders in connection with Exposition concessions. 
Contractors complain of delays in filling such orders. 
Door manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay terri- 
tory is quiet and prices are low. The manufacturing of 
white pine sash and door stock and veneers at the large 
plants in the Sierras is proceeding as usual at this 
season and shipments are made to the eastern market. 

Window glass manufacturers report conditions un- 
changed, which means a slow market. This may be ex- 
pected, however, in view of the fact that so many 
orders were placed during January as to cover the out- 
put of the factories well along toward the end of 
March or the beginning of April. The exportation of 
window glass is greatly handicapped, owing to the 
lack of ships. Foreign trade is calling for it, but the 
glass is at the docks, awaiting shipment as soon as 
vessels are available. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE OLD ‘‘STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.’’ 


Vhen the band is playing Wagner and Tschaikovsky and the rest, when 
the orchestra is harping Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Poe,’’ 

vhen the violinists fiddle Chaminade with special zest or the measures of 
Mascagni that we know— 

‘hen I often get to thinking of another sort of lay, of a tune that isn’t 
wonderful, and still 

iow I wish the band would blow it, wish the orchestra would play just 
the old ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ if it will! 








When you’re dining, and the dinning of the orchestra is heard, chopping 
Chopin out of fiddles by the yard, 

When the ‘‘Spring Song’’ comes a-floating like the music of a bird or the 
dame in ‘‘Lohengrin’’ is dying hard, 

Send a note up to the leader, to the leader and the rest, when you’re tired 
of hearing foreign melodies, 

Send a note up to the leader labeled properly ‘‘ Request—play the old ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ if you please.’’ 


And, when he finds the music, and ‘‘Oh, say’’ breaks on the air, don’t you 
sit and guzzle coffee then, and eat; 

When the music says the banner still is floating proudly there, that’s a 
cue for you to get upon your feet. 

‘‘Traviata’’ and ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘Carmen’’ and I don’t know what, ‘‘Rigo- 
letto,’’ ‘‘Gioconda,’’ ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ 

They are mighty pretty music—but the best tune of the lot is the old 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner,’’ after all! 


BETWEEN TRAINS. 

Last week found matters quiet at Toledo and Mt. Clemens, after the 
terrific bombardment of the previous week in retail convention circles, and 
the civil population are returning to its homes; but elsewhere on the long 
battle-front the war of or on the substitutes continues. The chief center of 
activity during the last week was Chicago, where the Illinois retailers formed 
in their annual convention and captured the Sherman Hotel and a number of 
souvenirs. This hotel had been heavily fortified by the substitute interests, 
who had thrown up entrenchments of roofing samples, calendars ete. A 
number of heavy salesmanship guns had also been taken off the road and 
rushed to the front, and their heavy detonations could be heard from day- 
light to dark, and then some. These had been placed on concrete founda- 
tions previously prepared. A decoy of wooden lead pencils was found very 
effective by the invaders, many retailers smelling the Tennessee cedar and 
mistaking the odor for that of West Coast shingles. Practically the only 
engagement of the week was the one at the Sherman House, and both sides 
claim a victory. The lumber and cement markets were reported to be quiet, 
but the demand for souvenirs was very good. Several alimentary canals 
were flooded during the engagement. 

The annual convention of the Illinois Retail Lumber & Masons’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association brought forth an attendance of dealers and those who 
sell them that amounted to about 800. One thing the members of the 
association did was to determine to comb Illinois and get the non-members 
to enlist. There are 1,025 possible members in the State, of whom 500 
already belong; and it is now the purpose to go out and get the other 525. 
Delegations of well-fed retailers will journey over into the adjoining coun- 
ties and do the recruiting, giving demonstrations of what the association 
has done for them. It is a well-known fact that the association will stop 
falling hair, remove wrinkles and supply the necessary iron to the system. 
L. M. Bayne and others will go about showing the backward ones how 
before they joined the association they were nervous and irritable and 
could not sleep nights, whereas now they can sleep as soundly as a night 
watchman. Some of the dealers who have been taking the remedy for years 
in the shape of free samples will also be asked to buy a bottle of the regular 
goods. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 17.—According to promise, the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania opened 
at the Monongahela House in this well known smokeopolis shortly before 
noon today. The Monongahela House was not named after the Monongahela 
River, for the house was here before the river. There used to be a lot of 
bushes along the river and the Monongahela is an Indian word meaning ‘‘ low 
woods.’’ The brush is all gone, but there are several lumber yards along 
the river now, and the word is still considered appropriate. However, it 
is the hope that the name will not always apply to the products of the 
primeval forest, so the representatives of the millmen and wholesalers, 
who were present in considerable numbers, refused to be down-hearted. 
One of them complained that his house had shipped only 900 ears so far this 
year, whereupon another wholesaler present made the remark that Noah 
made when they told him the story of the Johnstown flood. 

Frank E. Lillo, of Oakdale, the president, was unable to be present, the 
family doctor having attended to that. Second Vice President Paul A. 
McCracken, of Leechburg, therefore opened the meeting with a bang. The 
report of Treasurer A. J. Stewart, of Washington, showed that some money 
had been inadvertently left in the treasury, and Secretary H. V. 8. Lord, of 
Pittsburgh, reported a gain of seventeen members, which was a gain to 
both the association and the seventeen. Mr. George N. Glass, the well 
known Adonis of the Pittsburgh lumber trade, told what a fine time he had 
at the Ohio meeting. All that he said was complimentary. Because of Mr. 
Glass’ name, he does not dare to throw any stones, and he wouldn’t anyway. 

Wednesday afternoon the convention discussed taxation, which is one 
of the favorite indoor sports of Pennsylvania. It seemed to be general 
opinion that, while the demand for lumber may be a little off, the demand 
for tax money is quite as good as it was in the haleyon days of 1906. 

Wednesday night the: Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
gave a vaudeville entertainment and smoker in the English room of the 
Ft. Pitt Hotel, and did it so well that for two or three hours the retailers 
present forgot that there was any such thing as a European war, taxes, 
rejects, or bad accounts. The Pittsburgh wholesalers have a habit of driving 
dull care back into the woods so far that it gets lost and does not find its 
way out again until after the convention is over. . - 

W. W. Scott, of Bridgeport, Ohio, attended the convention as a visitor 
and attracted attention as the author of an historic document which appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN February 13 in which he made some sugges- 
tions to the yellow pine manufacturers on how not to make and ship lum- 
ber. George Glass heard this speech at Toledo and wanted to call the 
second round at Pittsburgh, and have Mr. Scot put on the gloves again, but 
Mr. Scott said he intended to keep the peace so far from home. 

There are a large number of justly celebrated salesmen present at the 
meeting, including Charles A. Cassidy, formerly of Dover, Idaho, but who 
now gets his mail at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Cassidy represents the Idaho 





White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, 
and makes friends as rapidly as his 
six mills make lumber. 





JOHN M 


PRITCHARD, 
TENN. 


MEMPHIS, 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY—XXV. 

When southern Kentucky and west 
Tennessee 

And north Mississippi, the common- 
wealths three, 

Next week send the 
Memphis to meet 

He’ll stand at the depot the dealer 
to greet. 


dealers in 


He’ll give ’em a welcome, he’ll give 
7em a smile, 

He’ll give ’em a jolly to cheer ’em 
awhile. 

He’ll give ’em the city, no doubt, 
while they’re there 

For he doesn’t own it, so why 
should he care? 





AIR: MY LOVE WORKS IN A 
GREEN HOUSE. 


R. D. L., of Lexington, N. C. 
(you know whom we mean—the 
treasurer of the V. T. & L. Co.), 
sends the following, clipped from 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald, 
with the comment, ‘‘Some ‘pome’!’’ 

The poet at Chenango Bridge has evi- 
dently been in a sawmill. Here's his 
latest—calculated to gain sympathy for 
the working girl: 

A working girl was toiling in a sawmill 
on the heath, 

Her job was shoving logs into the buzz 
saw’s whirling teeth, 

She sang while at her labor; but through 
carelessness she tripped 

And fell upon the buzz saw, and she 
eared she would be ripped. 

She quickly stuck her funny bone into 
the buzz saw’s maw. 

And busted every tooth that was upon 
that new buzz saw. 

“Alas!” she cried, ‘I’ve saved my life, 
but I am in disgrace, 

How can I face the foreman when my 
elbow wrecked his place!” 

Just then the foreman entered, and he 
said: ‘‘You’ve broke our saw, 

And you will buy a new one, or I'll call 
upon the law!” 

The girl then wiped her weeping eyes, 
and, as she stood at bay, 

She faced that cruel foreman, and these 
words she then did say: 

Chorus: 

“I didn’t mean to do it, but I had to 
save my life. 

I didn't know my funny bone would 
cause all this here strife. 

I'll pay you for your buzz saw, so don't 
get so awful smart, 

My elbqw may be tough, but, sir, I have 
a tender heart.” 


SPEAKING OF NAMES. 


W. H. A., Chicago, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Nobusizess 
Lumber Company has a saw- and 
stave-mill at Pearisburg, Va., and is 
also located at Phlegar, Va. Perhaps 
it doesn’t advertise. 

Personally we prefer the name of 
the Newbegin Lumber Company, of 
Tacoma, Wash. With the Newbegin 
Lumber Company and with its presi- 
dent, W. B. Newbegin, and its secre- 
tary and treasurer, James G. New- 
begin, ‘‘every dawn is a Newbegin- 
ning’’ ete., as the poet says. 


TO THE SALESMAN. 
Cheer up! 
Tell us business is a dream; 
For the 
slumbers— 


Stick around and get the cream. 


Not in mournful numbers 


yard must wake that 


APPRAISALS BY NEW METHODS 
AT SMALL COST. 


First Method 
We appraise manufacturing plants by examining every 
detail ourselves and applying prices entirely independent 
of the owner’s records. We have rendered this service 
to hundreds of clients and scores of fires have been ad- 
justed on the basis of our figures. The cost of this serw- 
ice, because it is entirely disinterested and given in de- 
tail, is from $300.00 to $600.09 on an ordinary saw mill 
plant in the West. 
Second Method 


Some manufacturers, wishing to economize and having 
capable mill men and machinery experts in their employ, 
desire that the details of the necessary inventory or ap- 
praisal shall be made by their own men. Very often 
these men have built the plant and are in a position to 
do this work very accurately and thoroughly. Where an 
appraisal can be made in this way we are called in to 
check over, verify or correct these lists and prices and 
we certify to the accuracy of the report after which they 
become nearly as good and in some cases equally as good 
as our reports. We usually make a preliminary visit to 
a plant under this plan to instruct the men who are doing 
the work and a final visit and inspection upon the com- 
pletion of the details. This service costs, for an average 
plant in the West, say from $150.00 to 3300.00. 


Third Method 


Plant owners not infrequently have a complete plant 
account in more or less detail which is good enough for 
the purposes for which they use it. It lacks the merit of 
a disinterested appraisal because it is made by the com- 
pany owning the plant and it is not as satisfactory to a 
fire insurance adjuster nor to the bank where the owner 
of the plant borrows money, nor to the absent stockhold- 
ers. To such plant owners we have a service which in- 
volves our examination of the plant account and a com- 
parison with the plant itself. This service for an ordi- 
nary western saw mill does not cost more than from 
$100.00 to $150.00. 

The charge in all cases is based upon the amount of 
work involved for our experts and the above prices are 
only stated relatively. We are pleased to examine plants 
at any time, without charge, for the purpose of making a 
price for any proposed work in our line and will gladly 
quote figures for the service if a description of a plant 
is supplied us by mail. 

The service we render has saved mill men and manu- 
facturers a large amount of money in enabling them to 
insure accurately and has proved itself to be worth far 
more for general purposes than its cost. 


* - (GENERAL APPRAISAL CO. 


102-6 Colman Court, SEATTLE, WASH. 








J. E. CRAWFORD 
PRESIDENT 


L. BRYAN 
SECY. & TRAFFIC MGR. 


J. M. MCCONNELL 
AUDITOR & TREAS. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC & AUDIT CO. 


1208-9 Wright Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SEND US YOUR FREIGHT CLAIMS AND FREIGHT BILLS TO FILE 
AND AUDIT. REASONABLE CHARGES. 
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Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling expurt shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
WEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














Wn. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 


67 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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y 
Mixed Cars 


For Small Buyers 


‘“ 


is the particular feature of 
our service that distinguishes 
us from the other fellows. 
Let us show you how we 
can serve you in the follow- 
ing items:— 


Hemlock All Grades Maple 
White Pine and Beech 


Norway oe 1 eh 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 
and Lath for End Loading. 





Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


120 M’—2x 4°" — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
225 M’—2x 6’" — _ 10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
185 M’—2x 8’” — _  10to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
145 M’—2x10"" — _  10to16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
160 M’—2x12’’ 10 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

95 M’—2x 4” 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 
325 M’—2x 8°’ & wider 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock 











Our modern planing mill facilities 
enable us to work stock quickly 
for special sizes. 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
Pi Ludington, Mich. 














A MARKET FOR 


Surplus Stocks 


No matter what kind of lumber 
you manufacture, we can find a 
market for any surplus stock you 
may have of standard grade. We 
are buyers of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, Etc. 
Shingles, Lath and Posts 


We advance 80 percent of pur- 
chase price on receipt of B. L. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


ESTABLISHED Capital $250,000 
1888 FOREST, OHIO prey eae 0g 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


_ All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 











We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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GREAT POSSIBILITIES IN MOTOR TRUCK DEVELOPMENT. 





Recent Events Afford Basis for Belief in Extension of Use — Statistics Show Rapid In. 
crease in Use. 


The injecting of the ‘‘jitney’’ into the city passen 
ger transportation situation has served to illustrate in 
an emphatic manner the possibilities, largely latent 
thus far, in the development of the automobile as a 
means of transporting goods and passengers. Not 
until the breaking out of the European war was there 
any general appreciation of the importance of the 
motor truck as a factor in modern life. Generally 
speaking, the passenger automobile has been looked 
upon as a mere luxury or a toy, but as prices have 
been reduced and improvements made in their con- 
struction, automobiles have come to occupy a very 
important, as well as permanent place in commerce 
and industry. 

If the rapid development of the steam and electric 
railway may be looked upon as a criterion for judging 
of the probable development of the automobile and 
motor truck, one might almost say another decade will 
see by far the larger part of the business of transpor- 
tation conducted by means of vehicles propelled by 
gasoline engines. 


The earnest efforts that are being made by manufac- 
turers to design trucks adapted to the needs of indus- 
try are illustrated in the latest product of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, shown on this page. This series 
comes as a result of a decade’s experience in motor 
truck manufacture and in perfecting it the Packard 
company has gone about its task from the standpoint 
of transportation utility and economy. That com- 
pany’s theory is that the motor truck is more than a 
vehicle of transfer—that it is, in fact, a hauling ma 
chine designed to fit into a business system. 

The series ranges in capacity from one to six tons 
inclusive, each unit being a separate engineering job 
built to give a maximum result in hauling the load 


in the year immediately preceding. The total numbh< 
for 1914 was 1,808,441 and the largest receipts frou 
the sale of automobile licenses were in New Yor! 
umounting to $1,527,396; California came next wit 
$1,338,424, and Pennsylvania third with $1,184,653 
These were the only States that reached the millio: 
mark, 

In connection with these statistics it is interestin 
to note that during the ten years ending January 
1915, the various State highway authorities have ex 
pended for road construction $162,328,645, of whict 
$37,437,172 was expended during 1914; additional ex 
penditures made by local authorities brought the tota 
amount up to $299,914,830. Of this motorists contrib 
uted in fees $31,331,704. 

* * * 

The wide use of motor trucks in the European wa 
has induced speculation regarding their use in th 
event of a war involving the United States. On this 
subject Thomas B, Jeffery, of Thomas B. Jeffery & Co 
automobile manufacturers, said that, assuming that th 
United States would raise 2,240,000 men, 87,248 wagons 
and ambulances would be required to handle the traffic 
connected with the organizing, clothing, equipping and 
training of this force. Most of these vehicles would 
have to be acquired after the war started, for thers 
are only about 2,000 on hand now, including those in 
the hands of the regular army. There are in ‘the 
United States 17,000 trucks of 144-ton capacity, 10,000 
of two tons and 12,000 of three tons that might be 
commandeered by the United States Government in the 
event of war. These are the trucks that would be 
most suitable for army service. Mr. Jeffery goes on 
to say that this number of automobiles would fall fa) 
short of the requirements of the government and to 
fall back upon mules would be costly, if not disas 








CHASSIS OF NEW SERIES PACKARD TRUCK, MADE BY PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


indicated by its rating. A one-ton vehicle of this 
series marks the entry of this pioneer firm into the 
lighter duty field and enables users to obtain a Pack- 
ard to perform work for which the larger units are 
impracticable. The outstanding features of this latest 
type of motor truck are left side steering, electrical 
cranking and lighting equipment, the grouping of elec- 
tric and carburetor controls within easy reach of the 
driver’s hand, foree feed oiling, and worm drive. 
Among the other improvements that must appeal to 
purchasers are the enclosed and sealed automatic gov- 
ernor for limiting vehicle speed, a three-point suspen 
sion of the motor and transmission units which relieves 
them from distortion on rough roads, waterproof igni 
tion wiring and, the the protection of working parts 
from mud and water, 
% * * 


Announcement is made by the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany that it will retire from the motor truck industry, 
having disposed: of its entire interests in the Gramm 
Motor Truck Company, of Lima, Ohio, by the transfer 
of its stock interests to the Geiger-Jones Company, of 
Canton, Ohio. Under this new style the Gramm com 
pany will take over the sales organization of both the 
Willys-Utility and Garford trucks, continuing to manu- 
facture both in its factory at Lima. 

* * * 

The Nisqually-Russel Car & Locomotive Works, whose 
plant is at Bismarck, Wash., where it makes a specialty 
of logging equipment and repair work for cars, trucks 
and locomotives, has branched out into the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, producing a handsome little car 
that it has named the ‘‘Baby Grand.’’ This is a real 
machine of 114-horsepower, with a one-cycle engine, 
designed to satisfy the demand of a normal boy for a 
real car. The machine weighs 250 pounds crated and is 
equipped with an air-cooled motor, geared for fifteen 
miles an hour on a level, or ten miles on hills, and with 
a fuel rating of from 35 to 40 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. 

* * * 
Statistics of the automobile industry show that not- 
withstanding the business depression of the last year, 
700,000 more automobiles were registered in 1914 than 








trous. For 87,248 wagons and ambulances no fewer 
than 557,744 mules would be needed and these, with 
the vehicles to which they would be attached, would 
occupy 720 miles of road space, would eat 5,000,000 
pounds ot hay and about 3,240,000 pounds of grain 
daily. This forage alone would occupy over half a 
million eubic feet and would cost about $83,000, which 
is $2,500,000 a month, or about $30,000,000 a year. 
* * 

At the New York automobile show 8-cylinder motors 
were on exhibition. The development of the gasoline 
engine has proceeded from the original single cylinder 
up to what observers have declared to be ‘‘the limit’’ 

-the 8-cylinder. Experts have said, however, that 
each motor serves its certain uses best and as the 
great industry settles to its proper position each form 
of motor will find its place and continue in use just 
as candles are still sold and used even though gas, 
acetylene and electricity provide more beautiful illu- 
mination. The single-cylinder motor is the simplest 
and most economical and will continue to do the sta- 
tionary-engine work, But the difficulty of balancing 
the heavier flywheel required and the greater strength 
or parts needed because of the heavier impulses all 
militate against the use of the single-cylinder motor 
in automobiles. The two-cylinder motor has the great 
advantage that it can be balanced mechanically and 
explosively. Styles changed, however, and a four-cylin- 
der took a prominent place, only to be succeeded, in a 
measure and to suit some tastes, by the six-cylinder, 
and finally by the eight-cylinder. 





The material for the construction of the ‘‘ Bridal 
Bungalow’’ in the Country Life Permanent Exposition, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City, to be put up 
by the North Carolina Pine Association has arrived in 
New York and the work of construction will immediately 
begin on this structure. The bungalow will be a full- 
size seven room building built throughout of North 
Carolina pine and the interior furnishings will be in- 
stalled by present exhibitors of the exposition. It will 
be a model up-to-date home in every particular and 
will demonstrate forcibly the beauty and working ad- 
vantages of North Carolina pine. 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK .OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Activities of the Week Favor the Germans—War Zone Orders Firmly Unfavorable to 
American Interests. 





February 11..—Trhe United States sends notes of protest 
» Great Britain and Germany, respectively, warning both 
ountries in most emphatic terms against menacing the ves 
Is or lives of American citizens traversing the recently 
roclaimed sea zones of war. The Russians are retreating in 
ast Prussia to the Russian frontier before the German 
Yensive. ‘The Germans are threatening another invasion 
f northern Poland. <A violent artillery duel occurs in Alsace. 
sulting in an exodus of German families from Muelhausen, 
iNolmar and Strassburg. 


February 12.-—The German official statement declares that 
.400 prisoners were taken during the retreat of the Russians 
rom East Prussia. The French capture a German position in 
he Vosges during a violent snowstorm. The Germans claim 
to have taken 120 more prisoners in the Argonne. ‘Thirty 
four British air craft bombard Belgian coast towns, causing 
uuch damage. 


February 13.—-The German foreign office states that it 
onsiders the terms of the United States’ note of protest 
riendly but will not change the war zone order. Germany 
requests the United States to advise its ship owners to man 
vessels sailing to German ports .with the subjects of neutral 
states. The British offer no objection to the sale of the food 
mn the American steamship Wilhelmina, now at Falmouth, 
iingland, to the American commission for relief in Belgium. 
fhe French official report claims that the Germans wer 
epulsed in several attacks; fierce fighting reported at many 
points on the western battle line 


February 14.—-Emperor William invites James W. Gerard, 
American ambassador to Germany, to a conference at eastern 
headquarters to deal with the recent American note on ship 
ping. President Wilson and his cabinet agree on a neutral 
policy to prevent the United States from being dragged into 
the war by England or Gerinany. The Russian general staff 
in Bukowina is reported captured by the Austrians. Russia 
and Austria both claim victories. The French official stats 
ment admits that Norroy, near Pont-a-Mousson, has been cap 
tured by the Germans. 

February 15.—The Germany embissy at Washington an- 
nounces, after word is received from Berlin, that Germany 
must adhere to its naval plans about the British Isles unless 


Kngland is made to rescind its “starve out’ order. Winston 
Churchill, first lord of the admiralty, tells the British House 
of Commons that the navy would take steps to prevent im- 
portation of all foodstuffs into Germany, taken to mean a 
complete blockade of the German coast. The United States, 
in effect, intimates to Great Britain that Wilhelmina’s cargo 
ought to be released, presenting evidence that it was food 
intended for German noncombatants. David Lloyd-George 
tells the House of Commons that the war will cost the Allies 
$10,000,000,000 this year, Italy has demanded and obtained 
from Germany and Austria their assurance that they will 
not attack Roumania. Germans report gains at several points 
on the western battle front. The German forces defeat the 
Russians in Poland and Bukowina. 


February 16..-The French report the capture of two miles 
of German trenches in Champagne. The Germans continue 
advance in northern Poland, forcing the Russians to retreat, 
and occupy Bielsk and Plock. Russian forces repulse German 
attacks in the irpathians. Forty British and French aii 
craft raid Belgian towns now used by the Germans as army 
bases, causing some damage. 








February 17.—-Germany’s reply to the American warning 
regarding United States ships is transmitted to Washingfon 
by code; President Wilson and administration forces refuse 
to divulge the contents of the note. The Washington State 
Department makes public the note presented by Ambassador 
von Bernstorff, protesting against British interference with 
American goods cargoes destined for the civil population of 
Germany, The State Department also makes public the sup 
plementary reply of Sir Edward Grey, British foreign secré 
tary, to President Wilson’s shipping protest; Great Britain 
is firm in its attitude on the supervision of American com- 
merce with neutrals and insists upon its right to stop food 
stuffs destined for Germany. ‘Germans torpedo and_ sink 
the British steam collier Dulwich near Cape Heve, France, in 
the English Channel, and the French steamer Ville de Lille 
off Barfleur. The Germans claim to have repulsed several 
attacks by the Allies on the western battle front: German 
offensive in the Argonne continues to advance. Berlin reports 
that 50,000 Russians were taken prisoners when the Russian 
Tenth army was defeated in the 9-days’ battle in the Mazurian 
Wake district in East Prussia. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





Bungalow Adaptation for a Narrow Lot— Exceptional Interior Conveniences 
for a Moderate Priced Home. 


The plan presented this week is a one-story house, 
vet differing from the usual bungalow design in that 
it is adapted to a comparatively narrow lot and has 
a simple, unbroken roof construction. It ranks as a 


-tive-room house, having two bedrooms and bath well 


separated from the other rooms. It is estimated that 
on costs of labor and material in the middle States 
this house can be built for about $2,250 including 
plumbing, but not heating. 

The front porch as shown upon these plans has a 
brick balustrade and columns and the floor is intended 
for construction in cement, tile or brick, upon a cinder 
foundation. 

The living room and dining room have beamed ceil 
ings. <A large fireplace with bookcases flanking it on 
either side is a feature of the living room. Inasmuch 
us the entrance is directly into this room from the 
large front porch a 
closet is provided 
tor outer wraps. 
The dining room 
has a recessed wit 
dow. The kitchen 
is of ample size 
and connects with 
the dining room 
through the pantry, 
which is conve 
niently fitted with 
cupboards. It 
would probably 
make a more con 
veniently arranged 
kitchen if the sink, 
instead of being lo 
cated as shown on 
the sketeh here 
with, were placed 














next to the wall close to the pantry door. 

Stairs from the kitchen lead down to the basement, 
which is excavated to a little over one-half the <ize 
of the foundation, giving ample space for laundry and 
vegetable cellar, in addition to the space required fon 
furnace and coal supply. 

The kitchen is provided with a rear porch, screened 
in. 

In addition to the closets provided for the two bed- 
rooms there is a large closet with shelves opening off 
the bath, a feature which every housewife will ap 
preciate. The only access to that part of the house 
containing the bedrooms and bath is through a door 
from the dining room. 

The exterior design is severely plain except for the 
ornamental teuch added by the front porch. The roof 
overhangs heavily at both gables and eaves and the 
wide lap-siding also contributes to the pleasing appea 
ance of the exterior. This house might well be worked 
out in smooth weather boarding to be painted white 
or some light color, although as specified it is to be 
placed rough side out and stained. In this case it 
would be well to work out the window and door eas 
ings ete. in white, thus making a very effective con 
trast. 

Plans of this house will be furnished for $1.50, in- 
cluding complete set of blue prints with details for 
fireplace, bookcases, pantry cupboard, doors, arch open- 
ings ete., in addition to the usual elevations and arcii- 
tectural sections. The bill of materials is also supplied 
for the lumber and the hardware bill may be easily 
made up from the detail plans. Electrotypes of the 
two cuts here shown will also be supplied in standard 
newspaper column measure, for $1.50. 

Many bungalow plans are published which are very 
attraetive but which require ample lot space. Here 
is one which ean be built upon a narrow lot, although, 
of course, larger grounds are always desirable. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN _ NO, 63, 
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‘sales and good profits. 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES EDGAR 








Living Room, Sun Parlor, Hall and Dining Reom ‘a 
residence of W. K. Grove, Orange, N. J., all finished 
in Birch—Stained Mahogany. 





Birch 


In Actual Use 


refutes the erroneous impression 
held by many dealers that it is pure- 
ly arich man’s wood. Far from it 
being so exclusive. Of course, it is 
susceptible to the highly polished 
dark finishes that give a house that 
rich appearance, but it is equally 
suited to all other stains and par- 
ticularly to white enamel finish. 
For that reason it is suited to your 
trade, whether you cater to pluto- 
crats or plain Americans. 


Big Sales Possible 


Naturally your interest in Birch, as a 
dealer, centers around the amount you can 
sell. And right there is where it makes deal- 
ers sit up and take notice. It is so generally 
adaptable that it can be used throughout a 
house from kitchen to sleeping rooms for 
doors, casings, base, trim and floors and you 
can recommend it without fear of a come 
back. Wears a whole lot better than a lot 
of the finish you are now selling because it is 
close-grained, does not warp, shrink nor mar 
easily. So you see it is not a one-purpose 
wood with a restricted use, but a wood of 
general usefulness with a possibility of big 





Knowing it as we do and as 
We want homebuilders do who have it 
you to in their homes, would open a 
know it. good line of trade for you in 


your community. A stock of 
it in your yard would label you 
as a live wire and give you an opportunity of 
clipping off an occasional good sale. Why 
don’t you investigate? 











If you're inclined to get in on some of these good sales sure 
to come from the general advertising being given Birch, 
ask any one of the firms shown below to send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—it's free for the asking. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., ecsiiecenangs? 
Stanley, Wis. DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
VILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 
Hayward, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
1. STEPHENSON CO., LUMBER CO., 
Wells, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
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Difficult 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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EDAR P0010 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasi. 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The lLindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 30.) 


injustice or undue discrimination, there is sufficient ground 
for maintaining it intact. It must at the same time be said 
that to justify a blanket the lengths of the hauls from points 
within to its edge ought to bear a reasonable relation to the 
entire haul. It is true that immediately north of the Arkan- 
sas River an important mill enjoys a rate to Kansas City 
which contrasts sharply with the rate from Little Rock to 
the same point. The distance between Little Rock and Ken- 
sett is stated as 35 miles. Kensett has a rate to Kansas City 
of 17 cents, as contrasted with Little Rock’s rate to Kansas 
City of 24 cents. The distance from Little Rock to Kansas 
City is given variously as 483 to 495 miles. Here is perhaps 
as notable an instance of the disparity resulting from the 
common blanket rate to the gateways as can be cited. 

If particular mills are unduly prejudiced and subject to 
unjust discrimination when their rates are compared with 
those of adjoining mills outside of the blanket, that specific 
situation should have been developed upon the record. Pre- 
ferring, however, with their co-complainants, to attack the 
rates in the entire territory, they do not successfully estab- 
lish the unreasonableness or undue prejudice alleged by 
pointing contrasts between two individual points, one on 
either side of the blanket boundary. ~ + = 


Where Readjustment of Rates Would Not Work Out. 


As another reason for rejecting the partition of the 
blanketed area suggested by complainants, the doubtful 
permanence of such a partition may be adduced. South of 
the thirty-third parallel there is a network of lines diapering 
the lumber region, most of them running east and west. The 
lumber tonnage of these lines, such as the Southern Pacific, 
the Texas & Pacitic, the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, the 
Frisco, the Santa Fe, and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company, is of great density. Were the rate reduced in the 
northern half of the blanket, it is not improbable that these 
lines would accord a similar abatement in rates and thus 
bring about a new equality in rates between both parts of 
the blanket. The net result would likely be an impairment 
of the net revenues of the carriers serving the entire region, 
without establishing a permanent differential advantage in 
favor of the complainants’ mills. 

The complainants repeatedly admitted that if their’ com- 
petitors’ rates were advanced they would be satistied with 
the present rates on yellow pine.. We can not find that the 
complainants have sustained the burden of proof in showing 
that the blanket area or the blanket rates as a whole are 
unreasonable or unlawful. 

The blanket should not be dismembered on the ground 
that a point in the blanket appears prejudicially affected. 
Nor can we accord relief to an individual mill from alleged 
undue discrimination unless the competing points enjoying 
undue preference or advantage are shown to have no justifi- 
cation for their seemingly preferential treatment. 

We pass without comment the contention that in this 
blanketed territory yellow pine rates do not conform to the 
hardwood rate structure or to the general structure of class 
and commedity rates. The yellow pine rate situation is 
primarily to be gaged upon considerations less remote than 
the analogies citied by the complainants. 

It is, however, demonstrated of record that the mills at 
Arkansas points are not accorded such rates for export as 
they are fairly entitled to. If blanket rates properly apply 
northward by rail to the gateways, blanket rates, it would 
seem, Should properly apply southward to the Gulf. ports. 
Instead of this, the southern mills are accorded mileage rates 
to the Gulf ports for export. The record here is not sufficient 
for us to prescribe export rates to which Arkansas points are 
entitled, but we are of the opinion that such rates may 
rightfully be required by complainant and might properly be 
established upon an adequate record. 

The slight decrease in prices that might temporarily result 
to the consumer, were the reduction in rates asked for in this 
case ordered, would be but a meager offset to the narrowing 
of the market from which dealers must perforce buy. Viewed 
from the standpoint of the public interest, we fail to find 
that the joint complainants are entitled to the partition of 
the blanket which they suggest. 

We are of opinion and find that, subject to the reservations 
indicated above, the rates and the blanket rate arrangement 
attacked are not unlawful, and that they do not subject the 
complainants to undue or upreasonable prejudice or disad- 
vantage. The complaint must be dismissed, and it will be so 
ordered. 


Opinion of Dissenting Commissioner. 

In his dissenting opinion, Commissioner Harlan says: 

The record in this case illustrates the injustice that at 
times results from blanket rates. So far as the facts are 
concerned the majority report seems to sustain all the sub 
stantial contentions of the complainants 

The mills of the complainants are in the northern part of 
a rate group approximately 400 miles wide from east to west 
and extending some 300 miles from north to south. From that 
territory the most distant mill in southern Louisiana or 
Texas is able, under the rates now in effect, to move its 
vellow pine lumber to the important markets in Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories at the same 
rate that is exacted of mills in the extreme northern end of 
the group. The complainants are thus deprived of the natural 
advantage of their proximity to those markets. This, of 
course, is always the case under group rates, and many such 
groups have been sustained in the general interest. The 
trouble, however, with this group is that it is surrounded by 
conditions that tend to break it down and make it impossible 
for the carriers to continue to maintain it without doing 
substantial injustice. 

There is, however, another important feature in this gen 
eral rate situation: namely, the fact that while the carriers 
west of the river maintain this very extensive rate group on 
their northbound lumber traffic, thus putting the southern- 
most mill in that territory on a rate parity with the most 
northern mill, the same carriers southbound to the Gulf ports 
maintain rates on a mileage basis, the complainants being 
thus excluded from access to the Gulf ports. This is referred 
to in the majority report, coupled with the statement that 

If blanket rates properly apply northward by rail to 
the gateways, blanket rates, it would seem, should prop- 
erly apply southward to the Gulf ports. 

In its converse application this is the very principle which 
the complainants have invoked in this proceeding. They 
contend that if mileage rates properly apply southward to 
the ports, thus excluding their mills from those outlets be- 
eause of their distance, the complainants in the defendants’ 
northbound rates ought in common justice to have the benefit 
of the proximity of their mills to the markets hereinbefore 
mentioned. Although the carriers maintain, and the mills 
fn the southern part of the group enjoy the benefit of, mileage 
rates southbound, both object to any such system of rates 
northbound; and the assertion is made that mileage rates to 
the northern gateways would be very harmful to the southern 
mills. It is not clear to me why this should be the case, and 
I am inclined to think that mileage rates in both directions 
would put all the mills on a fair basis and that this could 
be done without any undue disturbance of the carriers’ reve- 
nues. But the record makes it entirely clear that the com- 
plainants should have relief either in that form or through 
the breaking up of this extensive group into smaller groups, 
like those now in effect east of the river; and there is no 
reason to doubt that, with such an announcement by the com- 
mission before them, the carriers could work out a satisfac- 
torv readjustment. 

Group rates ordinarily are an effort on the part of the 
carriers publishing them to equalize commercial opportunity 
by ignoring differences in distance from various shipping 
points to a given destination or to various destinations from 
a given shipping point. Not infrequently both the points of 








origin and the points of destination are grouped so that all 
shippers from one group muy have a common rate on which 
to reach all the consignees in another group. On general 
grounds and in the public interest we have often sustained 
such rate adjustments against the demands of shippers to 
have the benefit in the rates of their shorter distance. This 
is a purely selfish demand, and many such complaints have 
been dismissed on the general theory that one who is already 
on a rate parity with a competitor must show very strong 
reasons for disrupting a group adjustment which others are 
satisfied with and particularly when it has been long estab 
lished. In the absence of compelling conditions showing 
inequitable results, apart from mere matters of distance, we 
usually decline to interfere. Such unfair results, however, 
are shown on the record before us. The complainants are 
confronted on the east by lower rates to the large markets 
in which they compete, and to the south by mileage rates 
which, because their mills are at the extreme north of this 
yellow pine producing territory, exclude them from access to 
the Gulf ports and to the important foreign and domestic 
markets beyond. They are confronted also by various depar 
tures from the rate group over routes by which a substantial 
proportion of the traffic moves to points of consumption in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territories. The 
complainants must carry on their industry under these 
adverse rate conditions and in my judgment should have 
relief. 


COMPLAINTS AND ORDERS HANDLED. 


Shippers Protest Against High Rates—Log Rate and 
Cancelation Authorized. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—Complaint has been 
lodged with the commission by the Jefferson Lumber 
Company, of Birmingham, Ala., against the Central of 
Georgia Railway and other carriers, in which it is 
alleged that the rates from Henry Ellen, MeCombs, 
Leeds, Dunavant and Margaret, Ala., to Atlanta and 
Chattanooga, are unjust and too high. Honton’s South- 
ern Lumber Tariff No. 59 establishes rates from the 
first four points mentioned to Atlanta of 914 cents and 
to Chattanooga of 10 cents, and the Central of Georgia 
Railway established rates by its tariff No. 1,750 from 
Margaret to Atlanta of 12 cents and to Chattanooga, 
13% cents. The complainant asks the commission to 
order to carriers to cease and desist from charging 
these rates and to establish lower rates that accord 
more nearly to the distance tariffs on lumber in other 
parts of the South. 

The Duluth Log Company, of Duluth, Minn., has 
filed complaint with the commission against the Minne 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, and other 
carriers, alleging an overcharge on a carload shipment 
of posts from Remer, Minn., to Benld, Ill. The rate 
charged was 25% cents and complainant cites supple 
ment 8 of ‘*Soo’’ line tariff No. 2,858 to show that the 
rate should be 22 cents. Reparation is asked for. 

William L. Cloninger, of Hughes Springs, Tex., has 
filed complaint with the commission against the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and other carriers, 
against having to pay 54 cents per 100 pounds on a 
carload of lumber shipped from Ore City, Tex., to 
Arkansas City, Kan., and reconsigned first to Kansas 
City and then to Lost Nation, Iowa. Complainant de 
clares that the reconsignment rules of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad are unfair, and asserts 
that the proper rate on this shipment should have 
been 30 cents. 

The Brown Bros. Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., has filed complaint against the Chicago & North- 
western Railway alleging that the rate on lumber from 
Rhinelander and Lac Du Flambeau, Wis., to stations 
within the switching limits of Chicago, is too high be 
cause it exceeds the rate of 10 cents from Ashland, 
Wis., which is beyond the points from which the 11- 
cent rate applies. A similar petition has been filed 
by Anson Pierce, concerning the rates from Rhine 
lander and Odanah, Wis., to Chicago. Complainants 
ask the commission to establish a rate not exceeding 
10 cents. 


Orders Entered. 


The commission has granted authority to the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway to establish 
a rate on logs, all kinds (except walnut, cherry and 
cedar), carloads, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., via Hollow Rock, 
Tenn., when reshipped from Paducah to points north 
of the Ohio River, the same as the rate concurrently 
in effect on like traffic via the lines of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and to maintain higher rates from in- 
termediate points, provided that the present rates from 
intermediate points are not exceeded, and provided 
that the rates from intermediate points shall not exceed 
the lowest combination of rates made on more distant 
points. 

The commission has entered an order authorizing 
W. P. Emerson, agent for earriers participating in his 
tariffs Nos. 12, 14 and 15, to cancel the non-application 
of class rates on lumber and articles taking the same 
rates, L. C. L. provided in said tariffs, without observ- 
ing the long-and short-haul provision of the act to 
regulate commerce. 





RAILWAY INDICTED FOR GRANTING 
CONCESSIONS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—It has been reported 
to Commissioner Hall that the Federal grand jury of 
San Francisco has returned an indictment in one count 
against the Sierra Railway Company for granting con- 
cessions and discriminations to the Standard Lumber 
Company. The Sierra Rattway operates seventy-five 
miles of road from Sonora, Cal., to Oakdale, Cal., where 
it connects with the Southern Pacific and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe Railroads. The principal stock- 
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holder of the Sierra Railway is T. S. Bullock, who is 
also the principal stockholder of the Standard Lumber 
(company. The lumber company supplies the railway 
upany with large quantities of ties and timber for 
iges, and it also receives large quantities of sup- 
es from points outside of California, via the Sierra 
iilway. These shipments to the Standard Lumber 
mpany are commonly billed collect, and the Sierra 
railway pays the charges of connecting lines to Oak- 
ale, and renders monthly bills to the lumber company 
for these advance charges and also for the service 
irges. 
\ system of credits has grown up between these 
to companies as a result of which the Sierra railway 
its accounts credits the lumber company the amounts 
the railway company owes the lumber company for 
material and debits the lumber company for trans- 
portation charges. A debit balance is commonly due 
from the lumber company to the railway company. This 
halance in one instance ran as high as $10,000 and re- 


niained unpaid for six months; at the same time lum 
her companies competing with the Standard Lumber 
(Company were required to settle their bills for trans- 
portation monthly. This practice of extending credit 

deemed to amount to a concession and discrimina- 
tion in favor of the Standard Lumber Company. 





PETITION FOR INCREASED PASSENGER RATES. 

LITTLE Rock, ArK., Feb. 15.—Never before in the 
history of the State has there been so widespread a 
novement in behalf of an increase in railroad passenger 
rates. The railroads claim, as they have claimed all 
along, that the 2-cent rate is not only unprofitable but 
is confiscatory, especially under existing conditions. Now 
individuals, corporations and associations, singly, offi 
ially, and in mass meetings are asking the legislature 
to restore the 3-cent rate as a matter of justice to the 
railroads. In this movement the lumber companies are 
in many cases taking the lead. Petitions and memorials 
are flooding the house and senate, one in particular 
udopted by the Arkansas Real Estate Bureau emphasiz- 
ing foreibly the decrease in the railroad tie business, 
and the resulting loss by the timber interests, due to 
practically no railroad construction during the last 
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CARRIER MAY NOT OWN SHIP LINE. 


West Coast Decision of Wide Importance—Limitations 
of Steamship Privileges. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 16.—The commission has 
rendered a decision of far reaching importance to those 
who are interested in water-borne traffic through the 
Panama Canal, in the matter of the application of the 
Southern Pacific Company for permission to retain own- 
ership of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Out of 
half ‘a hundred applications made by railroad com- 
panies operating steamship lines for permission to re- 
tain ownership of such lines under the terms of the act 
to regulate commerce carried in the Panama Canal act, 
this is the first which the commission has decided. It is 
held that no extension of time can be granted as to 
vessels operating between San Francisco and Colon, for 
the reason that such service by water must be through 
the canal. On the other hand, it is suggested that if 
it shall be made to appear that certain specified vessels 
will operate no further than Balboa, at the Pacific ter- 
minus of the canal, the commission may, as to such 
boats, grant the extension of time. 

It is considered that this opinion marks the course 
which the commission will follow in its decisions on 
the other cases now pending. 

The commission finds that the Pacific Mail, operating 
boats between San Francisco and Balboa, the termini 
of the canal, may compete for coastwise interstate traf- 
fice between points in the United States and for traffic 
between points in the United States and points in Mex- 
ico, and points in foreign countries, with the Southern 
Pacific rail lines from San Francisco. The commission 
says it is without power to grant any extension of time 
as to vessels operating or to operate between San Fran- 
cisco and Colon for the reason that their route lies 
through the canal. The decision was written by Com- 
missioner Clark, and supplies a foundation on which 
most of the decisions in the other steamship line cases 
will be based. For that reason much study was given 
this ease and all dubious points in the law were cleared 
away for once and all. The effect of this report, as 
summarized by a member of the commission, is as fol- 
lows: 

The commission has no authority to allow the Pacific Mail 
to operate steamships through the Panama Canal while it is 
owned by the Southern Pacific; and if the original applica- 
tion is not amended within sixty days the Southern Pacific 
will be forced to divest itself of control of the Pacific Mail. 
As to business of the Pacific Mail between San Francisco 
and the Pacific entrance to the canal, the commission finds 
that, inasmuch as only about 5 percent of such traffic now 
moves by rail, the element of competition is too small to be 
considered, and the steamship company may continue this 
service. The ships touch at several intermediate points on 
the western coast of Mexico, and the commission feels that 
they are a public convenience. 

It is pointed out that if the Pacific Mail is allowed to 
continue operations to Balboa it will not figure in business 
from San Francisco to the eastern coast of the United States 
and to Europe, for the reason that the Pacific Mail will be 
working against a great disadvantage in that it will have to 
unload all freight at Balboa, to be turned over to another 
line. As there are now six steamship companies operating 
a service from the Pacific coast through the canal to Atlan- 
tic ports, shippers will be able to get better rates and quicker 
service by such lines, and the Pacific Mail, in its restricted 
field, will, accordingly, no longer figure as a possible competi- 
tor of the Southern Pacific’s rail lines. Such business_as 
remains for the Pacific Mail will be that taken out of San 
Francisco and destined for ports on the western coast, and 
that picked up at these ports for delivery to other lines at 
the Pacific entrance to the canal. 





PREPARING DATA FOR RATE HEARING. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—K. Kaufman, traffic man- 
ager of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Company, is pre- 
paring data for the members of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis and other interested Jumbermen to 
be submitted to the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
at a hearing to take testimony regarding higher freight 
rates sought by railroads on lumber and other commodi- 
ties, which will take place at the Jefferson Hotel on 
Tuesday, February 25. ‘The railroads are asking for en 
increase from 2 to 5 cents per hundred on intrastate 
shipments. 

There is a vigorous protest from the entire lumber 
interests of St. Louis and all are anxious to tell their 
troubles to the Public Service Commiss:on, but to avoid 
accumulative evidence probaluy thice or four represen- 
tative lumbermen will testify as to conditions of the 
lumber business and the utter impossibility for juinber- 
men to stand increases that have been proposed. : 





OPEN HEARING GRANTED. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Feb. 15:—The Florida State 
Railroad Commission will grant an open hearing at Tal- 
lahassee, Thursday, February 25, to the short line rail- 
roads of the State that have petitioned for a suspension 
until January 16, 1916, of the operation of the com- 
mission’s order No. 431 made February 16, 1914, pre- 
scribing the present schedule of maximum rates on all 
articles embraced in class P. The petitioners will argue 
that they should have the old schedule, in effect prior 
to the present scale of class P rates, because of in- 
creased expenses ete. 





LUMBER COMPANY ELECTS OFFICERS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 13.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders and directors of the Industrial Lumber 
Company was held at Elizabeth, La., the company’s 
headquarters, yesterday, at which the following officers 
were elected: 

President—R. M. Hallowell. 

First vice president—Joseph Muth. 

Second vice president—E. A. Wilson. 

Secretary—F. W. Liskow. 

Treasurer—S. L. G. Wilson. 

R. M. Hallowell, who succeeds the late Newton R. 
Wilson, deceased, as executive head of the company, is 
one of the directors of the recently organized Southern 
Pine Association and one of the best known yellow pine 





R. M. HALLOWELL, ELIZABETH, LA.; 
President Industrial Lumber Company. 


manufacturers in the South. His elevation to the presi- 
dency of this big manufacturing company is the culmi- 
nation of years of earnest work in helping to bring to 
successful fruition an enterprise that he helped to organ- 
ize and which has grown to be one of the largest yellow 
pine concerns in the country. Mr. Hallowell has been 
operating head of the company for the last 10 years, and 
during that time also took much of the exective respon- 
sibility from the shoulders of the president. Mr. Hal- 
lowell has a host of friends throughout the lumber trade 
generally and is a recognized authority on yellow pine. 

Mr. Muth, first vice president, has also been connected 
with the company since its organization and has been 
devoted to its interests. 

The Producers Turpentine Company, an auxiliary or- 
ganization of the Industrial Lumber Company, held 
its annual meeting at the same time and place and Mr. 
Hallowell was also made president of that company. 





DETROIT CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 15.—Owing to the death on 
January 20, last, of its president, Edwin L. Thompson, 
the Detroit Lumber Company has recently made some 
changes in its official personnel, which is now as follows: 

President—John J. Comerford. 

Vice president and general manager—Henry Otis. 

Secretary and treasurer—Christian H. Hecker. 

With the addition of Col. Frank J. Hecker, the above 
officers constitute the board of directors, thus perpetu- 
ating for this well known company a strong organization 
that will maintain its well earned position in the lumber 
world. 
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Lule Shed Construction 


Met. L. Saley’s new book. Covers every phase 
of shed construction and other buildings used in 
connection with a retail yard,with plans and illus- 
trations. Has 176 pages printed on a high grade 
sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Canada or Mexico for $1.50 a copy. 
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“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and EB. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. 
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you can point to the above Trade-Mark and show 
your customer the maker stands behind you in 
guaranteeing quality. 
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are shipping all stock orders within 48 hours. 
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their effect upon the situation, and will certainly relieve 
some pits which have not the enormous stocks held by 
many of the larger colleries. 
The Prospects. 

Taking trade as a whole it may be said that this part 
of the country, of which the population is considerable, 
has practically not suffered at all, although this country 
is engaged in the most desperate conflict of any age. 
Nor can it be said that the prospects are at all gloomy. 
The shipbuilding and kindred trades must, of necessity, 
increase rather than diminish. This country may look 
forward with a certain amount of confidence to an 
eventual increase in the export of coal when shipping 
becomes easier, and with the,prosperity of these two vital 
industries all subsidiary and minor trades must partici 
pate, thus contributing to a general all-round increase of 
business relations. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE DECREASING. 


War and Drouth Limit Trade—Native Lumber to Be 
Utilized. 





Perro, W. AustrALIA, Dee. 29.—An official Common- 
wealth return shows that the imports of lumber for ten 
months of 1914 were valued at $12,375,000, as against 
$11,850,000 for the same period of 1913, while exported 
lumber during the ten months had a value of $4,664,625 
as against $4,011,000 for the same period of 1913. The 
general returns, however, show a serious decrease, the 
war and the drouth being held responsible for the loss 
of trade since the beginning of August. 

A fair quantity of Australian hardwoods has been 
utilized for higher classes of woodwork, and some fur- 
uiture and piano manufacturers have even turned out 
suites and pianos that would stand comparison with 
the best oak and mahogany, but no very wide use is 
made of them. Patriotic persons are, however, engaged 
in an endeavor to create a demand for seasoned Austra 
lian lumber for higher domestic purposes, and it is an- 
nounced that the Home Affairs Department in Mel 
bourne is having $200,000 worth of native lumber sea 
soned for high-class woodwork. One or two of the 
West Australian jarrah lumber firms have long done 
a large business in seasoned flooring, but beyond that 
little business is done in seasoned lumber. 

Some interesting wage comparisons are available from 
one of the industrial bulletins issued by the Common 
wealth regarding the lumber industry of Australia. This 
shows the wages per week as follows: 

Bris- Adelaide Perth 
Mel- bane (South (West 
Sydney bourne (Queens- Aus- Aus- 


(N.S.W.) (Victoria) land) tralia) tralia) 
$11.40 $12.24 $11.52 $11.52 $12.96 


Workers. 
Laborers 






Jo 15.12 15,12 : : 17.28 
B wyers 15.12 13.68 15.08 12.96 5.12 
( sawy 14.16 13.44 13.44 12.96 15.84 
Puller-out : 11.52 11.04 11.52 10.80 13.68 

It will be seen from these examples that wages are 


considerably higher in the principal lumber-producing 
State, Western Australia, than in the other States of 
the Commonwealth. In most trades the western State 
has to bear anything from 15 to 20 percent increase 
over its neighbors. In all cases but lumber the handi 
cap has proved too much for the State and only tin-pot 
manufactories exist, but the western State’s lumber 
trade is extensive and powerful enough to bear the extra 


burden 





LARGE JANUARY EXPORTS. 

Sr. JoHN, N. B., Feb. 15.—The export of lumber from 
St. John to Transatlantic ports during January was 
more than twice as large as in January of the pre 
vious year. In addition to cargoes to English, Irish and 
Scotch ports there was one shipment to Australia, and 
another to South Africa. The shipments with com 
parison were as follows: 


1914, 1915, 
Sup. Ft. Sup. Ft. 
W. Malcolm MacKay. 2,367,660 4,212,194 


J. E. Moore & Co... a Cahn ak ian 
Geo. McKean Pave @acere ete * 404,627 
Other shippers ee 869,933 


1,759,124 
3,512,119 
1,073,020 
Oe ee aan 

The shipment of birch plank for the month amounted 
to 116,955 superficial feet, compared with 552,163 super 
ficial feet in the corresponding period last year. 

The export of lumber from St. John to the United 
States for January, as shown at the office of the Ameri- 
can consul, was slightly greater in value than that for 
the corresponding month last year, but was almost 
whelly made up of wood pulp, whereas in January of 
last year long lumber, lath ete. made up almost half of 
the total. The following is a comparative statement: 
January, January, 

1914. 1915. 
. $17,563.44 

20,047.68 


Long lumber 
Wood pulp 


Lath . ee sp ecerate . 1,308.94 
Shingles ... : 5 acon eraplene 819.50 
Pine boards . ‘ : : 746.40 
Totals . ‘ $39,980.96 $41,891.35 





HIGH RATES WITHOUT PARALLEL. 

San Francisco, Cau., Feb. 13.—The present high 
charter rates, without parallel .in maritime history, 
have brought about a serious situation for some of the 
big lumber and shipping concerns, which now find it 
difficult to obtain tonnage at any price for foreign 
shipments. Many companies that operated fidets of 





foreign vessels before the beginning of the war have 
since been compelled to charter American vessels 
care for their consignments. The situation is not 
serious to those who operate British steamers a: 
vessels flying flags which are still free to sail 
molested. 

The American owners, or those controlling local v 
sels by option or charter, are demanding the high 
possible rates for the use of their ships. Three week- 
ago one of the coasters was placed on the charter m: 
ket and a rate of $225 per day was demanded. O 
week later when one of the shippers came forwa 
and prepared to close the deal on this basis he w 
informed that the rate had been raised to $425 
day. Before the war and under normal conditio 
this vessel would not have commanded more than $1 
per day. 





SAME OLD STORY—HIGH RATES. 

NrEw OrLEANS, LA., Feb. 15.-—On the export side tl 
same old story is told of excessive rates end searce to) 
nage. Sailing vessels are being used where obtamable, 
but the high cost of carriage naturally restricts the plac 
ing of new business frora beyond seas, save that placed 
on tenders for shipside delivery, from very strong cor 
cerns which may conceivably be purchasing for Govern 
ment uses, 


RATES PROHIBITIVE OF SHIPPING. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 13.—The export business on thi 
Pacific coast shows little or no change. Steamship lines 
practically refuse to handle lumber or shingles. The 
rates to the United Kingdom and Europe have been 
advanced again until now they stand at i25s. This is 
considered so exorbitant that no lumber is being moved. 
The big steamship lines and the tramp freighters are 
busy handling grain, salmon and other foodstuffs, Al! 
space on some of the larger lines is taken until June 
with little chance even then of lumber being taken. 
Lumber rates have gone from S5s te the United Kins 
dom at the beginning of the war to the present 125s 
schedule. The advanee in rates is suid to be due, in a 
large part, to the commandeering of merehant vessels 
by the French and British Governments and the with 
drawal from the seas of the German merchant marine. 








EXPORTING AT A NET LOSS. 


Lumber Impossible to Sell in Europe at Figures to 
Insure Manufacturing Costs. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb, 15.—In connection with the 
fight on the Government shipping bill, Secretary MeAdoo 
vave out additional letters on the subject a few days 
ago. One of these, from the New Orleans manager for 
Hugo Forchheimer, one of the leaders in sonthern lun 
ber exporting operations prior to the outbreak of the 
Kuropean war, reads as follows: 


During May, 1914, vessels were chartered for 75s pet 
standard. At the present time 180s per standard is the rate 
asked, an increase of 140° percent 

The freight rate for small quantities of lumber moved 
on regular lines has inereased even more than this, as, for 
instance, the rate on pine lumber to Rotterdam before the 
war was 60s; at the present time the Holland-America Line 
is asking 300s on pine lumber, an increase of 40 percent 
The highest rate asked before the war was during 1912, 
125s. 

To pay a rate of 30Qs and receive for pine lumber the 
highest price that ever sold in Europe the stock would net 
to the American shipper not 50 percent of what he received 
at this top value. 

This rate of 300s to Rotterdam has advanced by steps 
since the outbreak of the war, the method adopted by the 
steamship agents being to increase the rate with each book 
ing they make, in consequence of which there is absolutely 
no means of selling lumber to Europe, as the rate when the 
sale is made may be $4 to $5, or more, less than is asked 
by the steamship company when the stock is ready to be 
shipped. 

It bas been proven conclusively to me in my experience 
that Europe can not pay over a certain price for our lum 
ber. The minute the lumber reaches a certain high figure 
delivered in Europe the European lumber merchant looks 
around for a substitute, and it is most essential that enough 
vessels be in commission to keep the freight down to a 
legitimate value. On basis of the freights asked now a few 
voyages would pay for the vessel. 





HIGH RATES HURT LUMBER BUSINESS. 

BALTIMORE, Mpb., Feb. 15.—General complaint is heard 
here about the export situation, and the feeling relative 
to the action of the steamship lines in canceling con 
tracts entered into for the vear by ship brokers, ad 
vancing the rates two and three times over the ordinary 
charges, and imposing a part embargo upon shipments 
of lumber either by direct order of or by discrimination 
in favor of grain, has even prompted the suggestion 
that the exporters themselves charter a steamer, or sev- 
eral of them, to carry exclusively lumber and logs. A 
considerable improvement in the tone ‘of the foreign 
business is reported, and the exporters are getting a 
number of inquiries, but as for taking any of the of 
fers, that depends entirely upon whether shipment can 
be made, the shippers being ¢ompletely at the mercy 
of the steamship lines. 

Secretary J. MeD. Price, of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, discussing the situation, is quoted 
as saying: 

Lumber export business can not be done at the figures that 
prevail. Orders and contracts can be obtained readily enough. 
but even with the acceptanee by the exporters of the high 
ocean rates, they can not get vessels to carry their shipments. 
tate boosting on lumber has been felt at every port on the 
eastern coast, from Boston to Galveston, with the Gulf ports 
hardest hit. The svutbern export bysginess in lumber bas been 
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( ports the lumbermen have been unable to get ships to 


‘o 12,676,154 feet, the domestic shipments 7,663,674 
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«ht almost to a standstill. Though right next door to the Of the 635,000 feet of box shooks, 440,000 feet went 


to Singapore, 77,000 feet to the Hawaiian Islands and 

( 11,000 feet to Peru. The Hawaiian Islands took 2,774,- 

Lt cartes Hn Peas GRE bs cee The teat Mined —— = 6 fg de — shipped through the 

ed rate from Galveston to Baltic ports was $1.75 per 100 canal to Boston and New York. Of the lath shipped 

nds. Before the war the rate ranged from 25 to 80 cents, from the State during the month, 340,000 were shipped 
to the Hawaiian Islands and 750,000 to New Zealand. 


their consignments. ‘This has been accomplished by the 
le process of advancing the rate 600 and 700 percent. 





BRITISH TIMBER TRADE. 
n their monthly report on the condition of the 
tish timber trade issued January 31, Smith & Tyrer 
\.), of 26 Chapel street, Liverpool, summarized the 
iation as follows: 


~ 


EXPORT MOVEMENT GAINING SLOWLY. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 15.—While Pensacola showed 
an appreciable gain over the preceding month in its 
exports, all other Florida ports declined in the volume 
1 i of their business during January. With only sailing 
ed. Ordinary commercial consumption has been affected vessels in use for saclon lumber 1 timber a ye “te 
he high prices. Freights are absorbing all, or nearly all, tes ; - 5 ant t imber and othe 
ihe advance that has taken place during the last month. forest products the movement continues quite slow, 
lh og nas not shared the activity enjoyed by softwoods. but is gaining momentum each month 
wh is little inquired for, Sawn timber is still in fair supply Tearly avary ; Se ae ee a 7 
nost centers. Further importation is restricted by the high : hace arly lol pore oO west Florida has te number of 
s demanded owing to advanced freights. Considerable Sailing ships at anchor taking cargoes of lumber and 
ness has been done in sleepers and crossings. Lumber is timber, and this month will witness an increase in the 
volume of outward business. 


iir demand without any material improvement in price. 
From the entire State 9,123,000 feet of lumber and 





1 active demand continues for direct and indirect Govern- 
t requirements, and values for such material have ad 


ied States hardwoods have been more active, but imports 

Spruce deals continue to move upward in value, and timber was shipped to foreign countries. Other for- 
cks are getting much depleted. Liner space is diffieult to 
lenty of stock available at the shipping ports. There has Ports making these shipments and the respective valu- 
n an improved demand for birch planks, and prices have ations follow: 


hindered by the high freights and difficulty in securing 

: : es roducts exporte ad a valuati F $35 The 
in and shipments are consequently light, although there tp duct exported had a valuation of $35,000, The 
erially advanced. Logs are inquired for, but there is a 





lency to press sales, Hemlock continues in demand, Pensacola .........$ 92 Jacksonville ....... $ 11,846 
ver port parcels of pine are favored, but Ottawas have Key | 374.5 | ae 10,097 
Wh Inere activity. Much attention has been directed to Tampa ....... - St. Andrews........ 7,733 
fic coast woods as substitutes for other descriptions, and Fernandina ....... - Sree 
iderable business has been done. otal ...........$1,871,210 


Countries to which these shipments were made are as 


the following tables show stocks of timber, deals, ; 
follows: 


_at Liverpool, Birkenhead, Garston and Mancheste1 



















































ks: England $626,314 
- CUBR. cvcccae 398,835 
—_— Import ——Consumption,—— Stock Italy ‘ ry 4 
1913. 1914, 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. Siam ............... “62'064 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 9,000 9,000 8,000 Straits Settlements... 763 
Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil 1,000 14,000 25,000 18,000 Canary Islands Pte : 
Nil. Nil. Nil. 2,000 2,000 3,000 169,000 59,000 22,000 British West Indies... 
ifn a: - s* = fa . Santo Domingo q 
Nil Nil Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. French West Indies..” 
Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. 5,000 4,000 3,000 Danish West Indies.. 
sh Columbian and Honduras .... aoe 
gon pine, c. ft... Nil 29,000 Nil. 4,000 18,000 18,000 90,000 401,000 229,000 3ritish Honduras... 
edwood, ec. ft... Nil. Nil Nil. 6,000 3,000 6,000 132,000 25,000 289,000 COIGMIDIA ...cécosxese 
pine, ¢: ft..... ‘ Nil 3,000 Nil 41,000 3,000 12,000 36,000 16,000 64,000 ¢ 
ig, ete., fir. ¢ ft.. 27,000 10,000 Nil 9,000 8,000 Nil. 30,000 13,000 3,000 es 
pine, hewn, « ft 19.000 1,000 Nil 18,000 2,000 13,000 24,000 77,000 000 
h pine, sawn, ¢, ft..421,000 48,000 10,000 249,000 146,000 138,000 638,000 657,000 359,000 RATES AGAIN AD- 
pine plank and 
irds, c, ft . 116,000 45,000 247,000 90,000 145,000 148,000 245,000 372,000 478,000 VANCED. 
Canadiar ind TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 13. 
ft .. 23,000 5.000 Nil. 19,000 3,000 1,000 23,000 98,000 73,000 P 
< c. ft...... 69,000 150,000 76,000 91,000 286,000 99,000 69,000 240.000 130.000 Another sharp advance in 
k etc., « ce... Nil 5.000 Nil. Nil. 1,000 1,000 6,000 14,000 2,000 rece rreic “6 2g 
k 6.20... tau 6,000 Nil. 11,000 =10,000 27,000 28,000 81,000 116,000 vessel fre ight rates on lum 
Serene Nil Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. 4,000 4,000 4,000 ber has taken place, Dod 
KB < ft Seine 3,000 3,000 Nil 7.000 11,000 4,000 39,000 7,000 3,000 ; ll ars I | P: if; 5 
i ,¢ ft..... 25,000 16,000 8,000 21,000 63,000 72,000 115.000 101,000 75.000 well & Co, (Ltd.), Pacific 
c . -o++ 6,000 24,000 13,000 3,000 5,000 16,000 14,000 34,000 23,000 coast agents for the Blue 
India teak, c. ft.. 58,000 36,000 54.000 49,000 42.000 27,000 159,000 149,000 136.000 , : . " 
heart, c. ft...... Nil. Nil. Nil. 4,000 16,000 8,000 14,000 85,000 54,000 Funnel Liverpool-Tacoma 
be« y lo pine ‘ ‘ 2INC € ; ‘rease 
, stds... Pee. ae no Nil Nil. 720 550 1,540 7.640 8,690 7,500 line ? aes ang AR Ener eas 
red deals, stds. Nil. Nil. Nil 230 90 230 61,600 1,450 600 of 15s. Not long ago rates 
spruce deals, stds. Ni Nil. Nil 25) 2¢ { 74 oN ( 
th pin planks . ai ‘ _ _ 401,740 2,340 advanced to 100s, then to 
at ane. Serie 50 Nil. Nil. 90 300 70 no 1,480 1,270 110 and the advance is now 
..B. & N.S. spruce anc = . . 
N.B. & N.S. pine, stds. 1,180 1,660 1,550 3,040 2,650 3,140 2,590 6,740 2930 to 125s. Despite the high 
tic red and white ‘rajohts ste; ors of is 
ils and boards, stds 1,450 R50 &5 1,140 960 445 2,740 2,450 830 ire ight the steamers of thi 
Baltic oring, stds....  |760 250 375 310 560 335 1.370 2.020 690 line are booked to June 1 
( itz, ete Whitewood, — ‘ a sy have 
see See” asa! Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil with what lumber they have 
Import——— ——Consumption.— Stock space for and inquiries are 
ee 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1913. 1914. 1915. being received for lumber 
Juebec board pine, c.ft. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 44,000 4,000 3,000 289,000 174,000 274,000 aa. at s i - — 
Juebec sq. pine, c. ft.. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 8.000 5,000 5.000 © Space after that date even 
Juebee red pine, c. ft.. Nil Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. Nil. 7,000 3,000 500 at the high rate. About a 
Birch logs, c. ft. piskere Nil. 5.000 Nil. 1,000 7,000 7,000 22.000 15,000 25,000 ieee “ ‘ » for 
Birch planks, c. ft..... 38,000 € 000 2,000 8,000 21,000 25,000 84,000 79,000 81,000 ) ar ago steam tonnage Tou 
Oak, Canadian ‘and lumber to Europe was worth 
OG) SA, x 14,000 Nil 12,000 9,000 Nil. 17,000 60,000 54,000 «+ 70 to 75s 
lm, square, ec. ee: Nil. Nil. 5,500 1,000 1,000 1,500 12,000 14,000 around ys ‘ to os } = 
Pitch pine, hewn, c. ft. Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 3,000 2,000 12,000 21,000 11,000 The five mast sc 1900ne!r 
Pitch pine, sawn, ft. OF; 3,000 Nil. 35,000 56,000 71,000 236,000 508,000 651,000 Crescent arrived in port 
itch pine planks, 18,000 Nil. 17,000 29,000 22,000 36,000 96,000 289,000 " . - Ee, at ) 
pruce deals, 750 1,625 1,650 4,280 3,000 8850 14,310 6,055 Thursday, to load 1,700,000 
Pine deals, stds 410 100 780 560 360 1,330 2,130 710 feet at the Danaher Lumber 
saltic red ‘ rc ‘ Por >] - 
B. white deals, stds.. 9.760 3.260 20 ~=6,080 ~—- 4,680 910 13,280 12,250 2,999 Company's mill for Mel 
Baltic flooring, stds... 1,400 710 725 1,210 1,380 825 940 =-1,140 580 bourne, Australia, after a 
Galatz, ete., whitewood, »ar-record run of five days 
BUA ene Nil. Nil. ‘Nil. 60 —*Nill. 30. 660 ~—380 go‘ near-record : 


up the coast from San 
Francisco, almost steamer time. 





WASHINGTON STATE FORWARDINGS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb, 13.—Export and domestic ship- 
nents of lumber for December, 1914, from the State of 
Washington to foreign countries, Alaska, Hawaii and 
New York, including rail shipments to British Columbia, 
‘mounted to 20,588,828 feet as compared with 22,731,- 
13 feet for November. 

The foreign shipments for December, 1914, amounted 





ADVISES WOODLOT OWNERS NOT TO SELL. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 15.—In a statement sent out by 
Prof. J. H. Foster, chief of the forestry department at 
New Hampshire College, timberland owners are warned 
not to sell their holdings at present prices and are ad- 
vised not to eut any logs until the lumber market has 
fully recovered from the setback of the last half-year. 
Timberland operators in close touch with the situation 
regard Professor Foster’s advice as excellent counsel 
for woodlot owners in all parts of the country to follow. 
His statement reads in part as follows: 


feet and the rail shipments to British Columbia 249,- 
(00 feet. The foreign shipments for the month previous 
imounted to 16,084,285 feet. The domestic shipments 
mounted to 5,740,626 feet for the same month. The 
ail shipments to British Columbia for December show 
in inerease of 38,250 feet over November. usual price for logs or lumber now, it is not advisable to do 

The approximate value of the December shipments much logging. The lumber market, like many — raga 
was $270,922, The tots 7 > of e December. ship- at the present time, is temporarily under the weather. Al- 

: : ti : et tal value of th December hip though this condition may not last long, it is a poor time to 
ments ineluding shingles, lath, poles and piling, box sell lumber or to carry on extensive logging operations. 
hooks, ties and cedar blocks ete., amounted to $377,041 * * * The present prices do not indicate that lumber 
is compared with $305,744 for the month previous. The is getting cheaper or that woodlets have less value. With 


. . . ‘ ‘ the return of good business conditions the prices ‘will go 
following tables give the ports of shipment and destina- — jyeK where they belong. 


Unless the owner knows that he can get very close to the 








tion: 
Foreign. “a on 
New Sesion — WILLAMETTE VALLEY MILLS TO BENEFIT. 
From. Europe. Orient. Australia. America. Mexico. PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 13.—The Interstate Commerce 
Puget Sound. .2,206,814 1,507,431 5.300,963 Commission’s refusal to permit the Southern Pacifie to 
Withepa Harbor se ita ease i/600,000 vomcie waive the long- and short-haul clause in connection with 
Domestic. handling rough green lumber from Willamette Valley 
From. Canal Zone. Alaska. Hawaiian Is. New York. points south of Portland to intermediate points in the 
‘uget Sound .....168,175 255,611 8,720,695 ‘577,016 San Francisco Bay district, as applied for by the rail- 


irays Harbor 1,873,432 
A shipment: of 150,183 feet went by water to British 

‘olumbia from Puget Sound. 
Number. Value. 


CPO Rese | Sn eaeS 1,068,745 


road, will mean that the valley mills will be able to ship 
such lumber to points like Sacramento and Red Bluff at 
17% cents per hundred pounds instead of paying 25 


Number. Val. cents as now. The order becomes effective May 1. The 


Siln ples <5 asi5:. 7,866,000 $16,920  Pickets ....10,000 $104 rate from the valley points to San Francisco is 17% 
ath ........5- 1,246,000 2,471 R. R. Ties.. 1,200 903  eents and the commission holds that the rate to the inter- 
Poles and Piling. 743 11,502 Cedar Blks.. 3 25 


mediate points should be the same. 


Box. Shooks .... 


635,000 74,194 


Qe” TACOMA, WASH. “3G 
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j Ne MVE 
iy COMPELS H 
purer ov 
Anybody who uses them knows how 


they stand up to hard service. A 
door for natural finish surpassed by 


none. 


Nev 
HARRY L. FULLER, - --- - 








We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co 


TACOMA, WASH. 
w York and New England Representative, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, - - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LINDSTROM-HANDFORTH 
LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - 


WASHINGTON 





IS EQUIPPED WITH 
THE 


SPEAR-EDGE 
BUNK 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 
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Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Built on the Pacific Coast by 


OR) NISQUALY-RUSSEL (AR  [OCOMOTIVE WORKS 
] TACOMA, WASH. 
, Write for Illustrated Circular and Prices. 
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Such Ads 


on our last 
bulletin— 


Just Issued. 


A special discount 
for orders of 10 
and over. 


Ask for your copy 
today, and get your 
order in early. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 











this Spring, aren't you? We've 
anticipated your needs and have 
a good stock of heavy galvan 
ized wire fencing of different 
meshes and a lot of those water 
cured Cedar posts from which 
we can supply you the day you 
call. Prices are right, too 


(Name and Address) 











American Lumberman, 


CHICAGO 
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PITTSBURGH 











Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 


DISSEMINATING KNOWLEDGE ON 


SILVER WHITE PINE 


Areal Cork Pine Substitute for 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 


NORTHERN SOFT 
CORK WHITE PINE 
also — 

YELLOW PINE and 
HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 


1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4”° 6-4”* 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Get our 

ct or Red Cypress] | 
WE SELL THE BEST. 

B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurcu, Pa” 








TERHUNE LUMBER COMPANY > 


PITTSEURGH, PA. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


SIDING, FLOORING, FINISH, 


Lijpsisasaassassanaaasasaataassaaasarassasscsesvecccvescsccovcscccceccscnrecrevcoasane 


Truth Is Oft Spoken In Jest. 


**Resawed Fables’’ by Douglas Malloch, is a 
funny book about the lumber business. It 
makes lumbermen laugh. But there ‘s also 
many a wise saying that makes lumbermen 
think. So there are two good reasons why 
lumbermen like it. One Dollar, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
emu NEON USE ETOUOOALUGEUAEA Ege 


WOODSMEN’S MANUAL ae Manual ,for Northern 
Voodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful cae on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 
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Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE 
RATIONAL USE OF WOOD. 
(Concluded from page 37.) 


no substitutes can replace it. Water is applied by the 


private equipment of the owner and by public facilities 
and, if efficient, the fire is of limited extent, even in 
properly constructed buildings of wood. 
equipment is provided which is operated by the heat 


An automatie 


generated by a fire in contents. Automatic sprinkler 
records to date show that 63 percent of fires in sprin 
kled buildings were extinguished by the sprinklers, 32 
percent held in check, 95 percent prevented from becom- 
ing serious. In 81 ‘percent of these fires the heat of 
the fire did not spread over an area greater than 1,000 
square feet and the actual fire area was much less. 
Thirty percent of the fires only opened one sprinkler 
head. In over 2,000 sprinkled fires only one person 
lost his life. 

I confidently expect to see the day when a reasonably 
priced sprinkler apparatus will be devised to install 
in ordinary buildings of every kind, including dwellings. 
We spend money freely to install a steam or hot water 
heating plant and is it not reasonable to spend one-half 
as much for an automatic sprinkler which would always 
be on guard? The reduction in insurance rates would 
pay for the installation in 
a few years’ time. The 
losses that run into large 
amounts are not in dwell- 
ings but where’ valuable 
contents are stored. A $40,- 
000 store or factory build- 
ing can contain many times 
its value in contents. These 
risks can afford to protect 
themselves and a public sen- 
timent can force them to do 
so, but not until the manu- 
facture and installation of 
such equipment is not con- 
trolled by a monopoly, as 
at present. Sprinkling ap- 
paratus should be as easity 
and economically secured as 
any piece of plumbing work 
and it will be, when re- 
moved from the control of 
the Underwriting approval, 
which creates a monopoly. 


Suggests Steps Be Taken to 
Secure Proper Recog- 
nition of Wood. 


The N.. 3. oR. A, “has 
among its active members : 
two lumber associations: LZ 
The National Lumber Man- rare 
ufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 
Their memberships are not 
old enough yet to be noticeable. A committee called 
‘*Uses of Wood in Building Construction’’ has been ap- 
pointed and on this committee the lumber interests are 
represented by Mr. Teesdale, of the Forest Products Lab 
oratory, at Madison, and the ‘‘technical engineer’’ of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
name of this committee is entirely misleading, as it is 
only to consider the fireproofing and preservation of 
wood. Both lumber representatives are known as wood 
preserving experts. Now while this committee spends 
: few ye rt in learned discussion of this problem, the 

.F.P. A, will merrily go on with its daily occupation 
of dicen the use of wood legislated out of existence. 
I do not believe it is feasible to make wood fire re- 
sisting as a commercial proposition, and if you do 
you simply make a stove in which to burn the con- 
tents, as Mr. Edison did. It is expected that the lum 
bermen will be satisfied with this interesting movement 
of questionable value. Why should not these two active 
memberships take some steps to secure a proper recog- 
nition of wood in that powerful organization? Why 
not be represented by a man of the John W. Barry 
type who calls a spade a spade? Will these two lum- 
bermen’s associations properly represent their interests? 
The convention next May will determine their efficiency 
to battle with the enemies of the lumber interests. 

Permit me to say that the’e are many individuals 
active in that organization who I know to be men of 
such attainments that they do give all interests fair 
consideration—such gentlemen as Dr. Stratton, of the 
Bureau of Standards, Rudolph P. Miller, of the Borough 
of Manhattan Building Department, and Ira H. Wool- 
son, consulting engineer for the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

In conclusion, I hope you see the necessity of active 
participation on your part in this great movement, 
otherwise it will become a real danger to your inter- 
ests. Maintain the truth within the movement rather 
than from without. Maintain that the use of wood in 
construction is a very small factor in the aggregate 
fire loss; that fire prevention must primarily consist 
in preventing the starting of fires and the quick con- 
trol and extinguishing of them. 

A prominent group of factory mutual insurance com- 
panies make this statement, which is worthy of thought- 
ful consideration: 


The first object of this association is the prevention of fire 
and its interruption of business. 

This is attained through frequent regular inspection and 
free expert advice and the introduction of safeguards accord- 
ing to a system developed by fifty years’ experience and study 
of each important fire. 

Our effort is first to make a property so safe that small 






fires can not grow to large fires and that destruction can \ 
follow some rare mischance. 
CONDITIONS IN GENERAL, 

(1) Avoidance of congested city districts subject to 
conflagration hazard. (This can not apply to general un 
writing of course.) 

(2) Slow-burning construction for main buildings. 

(8) High standards of neatness and order. 

(4) Complete automatic sprinkler protection. 

(5) Private fire hose, fire hydrants and private fire pu 
for self-defense, 

(6) Fire brigade organized among employees. 

(7) Night watchman and watch clock, 

(8) Fire barriers by masonry walls and fire doors betw 
important divisions. 

(9) Isolation of hazardous processes. 

(10) Frequent inspection. 

The results by records of many vears for many thous:: | 
factory buildings show that by these means a factory may 
made so safe that to any particular factory the chanc 
destruction by fire averages much Jess than once in a thouss nd 
years ! 

Study this over and much of it can be applied {o 
any kind of a risk other than factories. The recor 
shows that it is the basis of real fire prevention. | 
might add that for general conditions the following 
added: 


(11) Sell insurance by salaried men rather than 
brokers on commission basis. 











THERE'S Wesoureur ‘NO. 
TIN PAN EFFECT IN THIS 































“The next decade may find us buying a sheet iron piano from a boiler shop or a galvanized 


iron violin from a cornice shop.” 


(12) Penalize over-insurance. 
(13) Make the insured carry a portion of the risk. 
(14) Fill the jails with ‘‘fire bugs’’ and those who 


underwrite ‘‘rotten risks.’’ 





PRACTICAL WORK — THE LOST CHORD 
IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


for trying to solve the daily problems of our life’s 
work. 
Just a Little Sentiment. 


For sentiment’s sake, let me close with the lines of 
Malloch, ‘‘ The Brotherhood of the Forest’’: 
I love the man who loves the wood, 
Whate’er his creed, whate’er his blood. 
I may not know his native land; 
His creed I may not understand ; 
But when we meet within the wood 
There each is silent-—understood. 


We worship then at selfsame shrine; 
We see the same celestial shine 

On lustrous leaf, on petaled flower ; 
We feel the selfsame grace and power ; 
Yea, kneeling on the selfsame sod, 

We worship both the selfsame God. 


I give who loves the wood my hands, 
For here is one who understands ; 
Who loves the wood I give my heart, 
For there responsive echoes start ; 
We meet in this sweet brotherhood— 
We meet as brothers of the wood. 


HANG ON TO 
“WOOD” 


The Boy Scout-Drll Him in Wood 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NOTES. 

New Or.eEAns, La., Feb, 15.—Inquiries are brisk and 

fair amount of business is booked, but neither in 
jaracter nor in volume does there appear any note- 
orthy gain, though it is evident there has been no 
ss and individual commentators here and there report 
ightly improved sales during the last few days. 

Cypress moves in mixed cars as usual, with straight-car 

ders comparatively rare, save for lath, shipments of which 
re limited by the mills themselves to mixed cars, Reckoned 

- thirty-day periods, the bookings do show a gain, but from 

ek to week it is so gradual as to be scarcely noticeable. 

ices are well maintained. 

Yellow piners report no marked gain in business volume, 
it assert that recent price advances are holding, which 

nstitutes a rather notable gain in itself. Yard stock appears 

be leading the call. Dimension is listed prominently among 

e active items. Mill stocks at many points are reported 
ynsiderably broken. 

Of the hardwoods there is little to say beyond repetition of 
ihe preceding reviews. Interior demand grows a little, per- 
aps, but very gradually. Prices appear to have registered 
ttle change. 

Dispatches from Elizabeth, La., announce the election of R. 
\l. Hallowell president of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
io sueceed N. R. Wilson, deceased. Mr. Hallowell has been 
ice president and general manager of the company and is 
widely and favorably known in southern lumber circles. The 
nnual meeting was held February 11, the officers chosen in 
sddition to Mr. Hallowell being: Joseph Muth, vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Wilson, second vice president; F. W. Liskow, 
ecretary, and S. L. G, Wilson, treasurer. The five constitute 
ithe board of directors. On the same day the Producers’ Tur 
pentine Company, of Elizabeth, held its annnual meeting and 
named the following officers who, with the addition of Edward 
i. Krauss, compose also the directorate: President, R. M. 
Hallowell; vice president, Joseph Muth: treasurer, 8. L. G. 
Wilson ; assistant secretary, Irvine A. Fridge. 











IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 15.—The slight advance in 
prices put into effect several weeks ago still holds forth 
and hope is entertained that there will be no decline. 
It is predicted that if the existing prices are maintained 
throughout February conditions will be better and the 
expected spring trade will add strength to the price situation. 
Some plants are still suspended, awaiting an improvement in 
the market, the number having been slightly augmented dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Rather than accept unprofitably low 
prices, some of the mills are rejecting offers. Long time 
shipments at present prices are also not proving very at- 
tractive. 

The weather continues to affect mill and shipping opera- 
tions. The securing of logs at a number of plants is with 
much difficulty, owing to the severe rains and swollen streams. 
One of the companies suffering from this cause is the Newell 
lumber Company, whose plant at Eunice, La., was forced to 
close when the high water washed out a bridge on its tram 
road and cut off the supply of logs. 

Demand is fair, but it is not the pressing sort. To get 
orders at suitable figures is difficult, except in cases where 
the lumber is needed promptly. The left hand side is still 
slow, but the right hand proves more or less attractive. 
Fight-inch No. 2 boards and a number of dimension items 
are in better demand than almost anything else. The dimension 
is selling for $1 to $1.50 more than the price in the latter 
part of November. Inquiries show considerable volume, but 
are slow in turning into orders. A few more railroad in- 
quiries are reported. : 

Congressman J. T. Watkins has advised the Sabine River 
Improvement Association that his efforts are still kept up 
for an appropriation of $30,000, with which it is planned to 
construct a snag boat for use in removing logs from the 
Sabine River between Logansport, La., and Orange, Tex., 
thus opening navigation. The Federal engineers have esti- 
mated that $50,000 worth of logs can be taken from this 
stream. It is planned to sell these logs and pay for the 
navigation work with the proceeds. 

A 4,000-acre tract purchased from the Red River Lumber 
Company at Arkana, on the Louisiana-Arkansas State line, 
is being converted into small tracts for farming purposes, and 
a great deal of clearing and other activity is under way 
there. Northern people principally own the tracts. M. S. 
solinger, of the Bolinger Lumber Company, whose mill is at 
Rolinger, La., not very far from Arkana, is having land 
cleared in the Phelps Lake section, 








AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, MIss., Feb. 16.—Mississippi mills appear 
to have, for the time being at least, got down to a 
realization that conservative prices are all that is going 
to command a market for their products. Manufacturers 
appear more willing to let go at prevailing quotations than 
they have heretofore, when several abortive efforts have been 
made to “boost’’ the market by piling up stocks rather than 
by selling. 

The price lists quoted February 1 still prevail with few 
if any changes. The mills apparently have stopped doctoring 
the effect and are trying to remove the cause. 

Business is reported better in regard to the 
orders being received. Considerable high grade material is 
being bought, including B & B finish and flooring. The early 
opening of spring, which will stimulate building operations, is 
having its effect in causing yards to increase stocks. 

Mills throughout the State are running full time, and a 
general feeling of optimism prevails. 

An act passed by the legislature of 1912, requiring separate 
listing for taxation of standing timber on lands in this 
State, was held by Judge W. A. Alcorn, of the eleventh circuit 
district, to be constitutional and valid, in a ruling just handed 
down at Marks Quitman County. 


number of 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 15.—Conditions show some 
improvement. During last week orders were more plen- 
tiful and inquiries numerous. Several orders were out 
for large special timbers which will give the mills tak- 
ing them a chance to run their average up for this 
month. Shed stock is in a Jittle better demand, though prices 
are about the same. Dimension is in about the same demand 
as it has been during the last two months. Decking is in 
better demand and sills and framing are improving in de- 
mand, though orders are not yet plentiful enough to cause 
any increase in price. Several northern buyers in this terri- 
tory last week took advantage of present prices to stock up, 
as they expect a good spring demand. No increase in out- 
put from this territory is expected for some time, as the 
mills that are down do not expect to start up until prices 
are considerably stronger than they now are. 

The Lamar Lumber Company, at Clyde, has increased its 
capital stock to $350,000. This compary has a fast circular 
inill and operates it day and night. It recently secured an 
order for nearly a million feet of car material and says 








that with other large orders recently secured it will be able 
to continue on double shift for some time. 

W. W. Estes, who owns and operates a sawmill near Louis- 
ville, Miss., is adding new machinery to his mill and his 


plant is otherwise undergoing improvements and repairs. 
Mr. Estes has acquired a large body of timber and has 
a railroad under construction. 


The J. J. Newman Lumber Company, which cut out its 
night runs at Sumrall and Hattiesburg, put the night run 
back on February 8 in the small mill at Sumrall. W. J. 
Haynen, general manager of the company, says the night run 
was resumed to take care of about fifty employees who had 
been laid off and that the day runs would be cut so that no 
increase in output would be made. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 15.—Demand and inquiry have 
been fair, with the call principally for dimension. The 
trade continues optimistic and looks for an improved 
business with the advance of spring. 

Building operations have taken on a spurt in the last week, 
two brew business houses, a sanitarium and more than a 
dozen residences being proposed. Construction of the business 
houses will begin immediately, contracts having already been 
let 


Some railroad inquiry has come on the market during the 
week, although this has been very small, indicating, however. 
that the railroads are buying slowly. 

Weather has been unfavorable for logging operations in con- 
tiguous territory and has put lumber in an unfit condition fer 
immediate shipment. 


’ 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 15.—There is a general feel- 
ing among manufacturers that the worst has passed in 
the lumber industry and, added to the better market and 
increased demand now existing in the foreign markets 
the domestic demand is better. The scale of prices, ex- 
cept for the better grades, shows no change, but as a 
whole some improvement is noted. . 

The Jackson Lumber Company’s plant at Lockhart, 
Ala., the largest in this territory, has resumed cutting 
after being closed down for six weeks, and a number of 
the smaller mills are either running or preparing for a 
resumption at an early date. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 16.—The lumber business 
shows improvement. Good orders are being received 
from many sources. Weather conditions the last week 
have been very favorable for the millman. With the 
better weather building is resuming, and a good sale 
of building material is reported. 

The Barnett Lumber Company has spent $7,000 for 
improvements on its yards, and has received 100 cars 
of lumber in last four weeks to supplement its already 
large supply. The company expects a big business this 
spring. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 











PHILADELPHIA 








SPECIAL 


Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition 
24” and 34” Face 


iin Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 


are 


RIGHT 


GILL LUMBER CO. 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 








From IDAHO 
Of the ““ Maraschino”’ Variety 


White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘show me’’? 


AC. Busnes Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 15.—The lumber situation 
has been further complicated by an increasing conges- 
tion of lumber at the several steamship wharves. The 
increasing number of steam and sailing vessels entering 
the grain, cotton and general export trade has made it 
impossible for Jacksonville shippers to move more than a slight 
portion of the lumber which they have transported from the 
sawmills to the docks to supply the immediate wants of their 
eastern coastwise trade. The situation would not be so serious 
were it not for the fact that this lumber has in large part 
been cut to order for special jobs, and hag been taken at a 
price based upon a water rate of shipment. 

So far as the market is concerned, business is on the mend. 
February business bas thus far been largely in excess of 
January this vear, and in excess of the corresponding month 
a year ago. Inquiries continue to come in freely, indicating 
that the buyers are past the “feeling out’’ stage and must have 
lumber. Prices show indications of advancement all along 
the line. The week has witnessed a spurt in dressed stock 
demand and some of the mills are said to be “chuck up” on 
this kind of business. 

After a long period of idleness, occasioned by legislation 
resulting from the failure of the Upchurch Lumber Company, 
the sawmill at Jacksonville is going to be operated again by 
P. L. Sutherland and J. H. Allison. 

Bringing the first cargo of creosote oil from England since 
the outbreak of the war, the big tank steamer Urbano arrived 
here last week with 1,000,000 gallons for a local creosoting 
plant. 

Work on the sawmill plant of the W. B. Harberson Lumber 
Company, at DeFuniak Springs, Fla., is progressing. Charles 
Williams, of the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company, returned today 
with a contract to supply two brick and concrete kilns of the 
Moore moist air type for this plant. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 16.—Coastwise shipping of lum- 
ber continues to move in some consequence, but there 
are no vessels to take cargoes to foreign countries, 
where it is said the demand is so great that practi- 
cally all the lumber that can be spared from America 
would be consumed at prices far above those received here. 
All ocean-going vessels are being utilized in the cotton trade. 

Building activities continue to take up the bulk of the 
offerings in the southeastern territory. In Savannah there 
is as much building going on as in more plentiful years. 

Business remains dead in the field of naval stores. Some 
of the smaller concerns are making a little money by deal- 
ing in small lets for home consumption, but the exporters 
ean find no market for their product and no ships in which 
to freight it. ; 

There seems to be considerable interest in timberlands, 
and a number of pieces have changed hands. <A company 
has recently been incorporated at Savannah for the purpose 
of dealing in timber and timberlands. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NorFo.k, VA., Feb. 15.—After several weeks of a 
fairly brisk demand, the bottom seemed to fall out last 
week and little business was transacted. Several large 
orders, however, of low grade lumber were received for 
prompt shipment, one for 750,000 feet of 4/4 edge box 


ut $13.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk, less 2 percent, and another for 
1,000,000 feet of 4/4 cdge culls at $11.50 f. o. b. Norfolk, 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., Philade] shia. 











Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles 


| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 








Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesal 





W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
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If You are Concerne 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there is many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redawed Gubler 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If a lum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 
American Lumberman 


| 431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
[o} 
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umber ompany, Inc. 
flbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 


Inverness, Fla. 




















| We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


"The Ward Lumber Co., ee!) 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 

















HOMER WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 











* 
United States Spruce Lumber Co. ] 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


. Office and Mills, MARION, VA. 


e e 


Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Inquiries appeared just as large and orders were received in 
larger volume the latter part of last week than they were dur- 
ing the first part. The rough lumber market is receiving 
practically all the attention of the buyers, judging from the 
poor demand and small sales of dressed pine flooring ete. 

The market has been relieved somewhat by reason of the 
airdried manufacturers being practically put out of business 
because of weather conditions. Well posted operators in, and 
a few buyers of, kiln-dried box lumber are of the opinion that 
an inerease in the demand of from 5 to 10 percent would 
cause a distinct shortage. These facts are gradually becoming 
known to the manutacturers and are causing them to hold 
tight for prices. The result is, notwithstanding a temporarily 
sluggish market, the general price situation is better rather 
than being worse and in the low grades the mills appear to be 
stiffening perceptibly in their prices. 

The Winyah Lumber Company, Geergetown, S. C., expects 
to tinish rebuilding its plant which was destroyed by fire sev 
eral months ago by March 1, but operations will not he 
started unless a decided improvement in the market is noted 
by that time. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 15.—Clear weather has helped 
io improve business. H. L. Goodwin, of the Southern 
Manutacturing Company, of Gadsden, Ala., said here 
last week: “Rain in the last month has done as much as 
anything else to depress business. Fair weather is helping 
as much to stimulate business. With us business not only 
is improving but collections are in better shape than they 
have been for ten years. Both prices and demand are 
better.” 

The board of trade at Columbus, Ga., has urged United 
States Senator Thomas W. Hardwick of Geor; to support 
the ship bill, which he has been opposing. irds of trade in 
Augusta, Macon, Rome, Athens, Albany, Americus, Valdosta, 
Cordele and other Georgia cities are considering passing 
similar resolutions. Lumber dealers are well represented 
on these boards. 

Plans are being discussed to raise money for the south 
eastern fair, which will furnish the largest building project 
in Atlanta this vear. 











FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 15.—The Ryland & Brooks 
Lumber Company, American Building, has decided to 
give much more attention to hardwoods than hereto 
fore, and has made a connection with W. Turner Isaac, 
formerly engaged here in the wholesale trade, and his 
brother, Howard Isaac. The Messrs. Isaac had been latterly 
operating a sawmill at Norfolk. They enjoy the reputation of 
being famitiar with the buying end as well as with the selling 
of hardwoods, and have an extensive acquaintance in the 
sawinill sections and in the distributive area of Maryland and 
adjacent States as well. 

The annual meeting of the Georgia Pine Company, which 
has its Baltimore office in the Centinental Building, and of 
which Pembroke M. Womble, of this city, is president, was 
held today at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Womble left for Jackson 
ville last Saturday night “in company with William Tegeler, 
the secretary, and stated before his departure that all of the 
old officers would be reé@lected. 

Lewis Dill & Co., wholesale North Carolina pine men, have 
moved from their offices cn the fifth tloor of the Keyser 
Building to a suite adjoining. 

Charles M. Buchanan, a hardwood wholesaler with offices 
in the Equitable Building, and also connected with the William 
Whitmer interests here, whereof A. Harvey McCay is the 
manager, says the outlook for hardwoods is distinctly better, 
that orders are coming in with greater freedom, and that 
especially the foreign buyers show a live interest in stocks, 
with the prices offered quite fair, though the steamship situ- 
ation made it doubtful what could be done with the inquiries. 
Mr. Buchanan was of the opinion that the feeling among the 
hardwood men is improved, and that after a slowing up about 
the middle of January the movement has again become more 
uctive. 





THE SOUTHWEST 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 











Market Begins to Show New Life—Railroads the Best 
Buyers During the Last Two Weeks—Dimension 


Scarce. 

Houston, Tex., Feb, 15.—After remaining practi- 
cally stationary for three weeks the southwestern lumber 
market is again picking up. Texas business is on the 
increase, and while it is a long way from being what 
it should be it has served greatly to encourage the 
manufacturers. Dimension continues searce, and only enough 
new timber is being cut to supply the order files. 

A prominent Houston sales agent said Saturday: “We look 
for a bigger improvement next menth. As far as our firm is 
concerned, we consider that we have been very lucky in 
weathering one of the toughest propositions the lumbermen 
have been called upon to face in many years. This time of 
year, too, is usually very bad for the lumber business, and with 
things already on the mend I think the lumber companies are 
to be congratulated that they have come through as nicely 
as they have. In short, the worst is behind us, and a high 
market is in prospect, because stocks are lower than at any 
other time in the history of the business, and when the orders 
begin to come in strongly the mills will have to replenish their 
depleted stocks very quickly, and rush orders invariably help 
the market. Then, too, money is easier now, and conditions 
in the financial market should continue to improve. This 
will stimulate the lumber industry along with other lines of 
trade.”’ 

The railroads have proved the best buyers during the last 
two weeks. It is estimated that not less than 40,000,000 feet 
of lumber has been disposed of to such sources during the last 
two week This includes car material, timbers and some 
dimension. Roads prominent in lumber buying recently are: 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Inter- 
national & Great Northern, New York. Central and Wabash. 

Continued bad weather in the lumber districts has inter- 
fered to some extent with shipping. Logging crews are 
having little trouble, however, in supplying the demands of 
their mills. 

During 1914 Houston outdistanced all southern cities in the 
amount of paving laid. Only eight cities in the entire country 
did more work of that character than Houston. This city 
now boasts of thirty miles of new pavement of a permanent 
nature, and twenty-three miles of old pavement in fair condi- 
tion. Wood blocks have met every test when properly laid. 
The Houston Electric Company has so much faith in the 
blocks, however, that all the repair work and relaying be- 
tween its tracks is being done with this material. The new 
municipal square, or triangle, near the Franklin and Louisi- 
ana street bridges, which is admittedly one of the finest 
achievements of its kind in the South, is paved with wood 
blocks. 

“A wharf will be ready on the south side of the turning 
basin within fifty days for the use of ocean-going vessels,” 
said Mayor Ben Campbell last Thursday afternoon. The con- 








tractors have been notified to assemble the material at once, 









and the first of Hlouston’s new harbor facilities will soon 
under way. The wharf, with dimensions 650x50 feet, will 
built entirely of creosoted timber. 

Galveston’s terminal port facilities are soon to be increas. « 
by the construction of the first “double-decker” wharf sheds 
make their appearance in that city. The new sheds are to 
fireproof, and will add over a half-million square feet 
storage space for shipside warehousing adjacent to deep wat 

S. H. Fullerton and Robert Fullerton, of the Chicago Lum! 
& Coal Company, St. Louis, were Houston visitors last we: 
S. Hl. Fullerton went from here to the Louisiana mills of 
company. 





TAKES RATE CASES UNDER ADVISEMENT. 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 15.—At its regular month! 
hearing at Austin on February 9 and 10, the Texi 
Railroad Commission took under advisement the read 
justment of rates on lumber in carloads _— east an 
southeast Texas mills to Velasco and nearby point 
also Galveston; the cancelation of pot weight 
applying to petroleum and petroleum products in woode 
barrels; revision of classification of wooden, metal « 
compressed paper cores returned; proposed increase i 
rates on lumber in carloads from Marshall & East Texas 
Railway mills to ‘‘Katy,’’ Texas & Pacifie and Cotto: 
Belt points named; cancelation of special rates specifie 
on box and crate material, box lumber ete.; readjustment 
of ratings of ensilage cutters ete. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 15.—Lumber manufacturers 
say that business is holding up well and they ar 
hopeful for the future. Locally, business has bee: 
very good, as is shown by the building activity 
throughout the city. Residences are springing up in 
all sections of town and the local lumber yards have all th: 
orders they can handle. Several large orders for car mat 
rial have been placed with southeast Texas mills the last 
week and Texas railroads have bought a number of fair 
sized bills. Certain items of car material are very scare 
according to manufacturers 

Coastwise trade is quiet but activity in this field is ey 
pected by the end of February. The lack of more active 
buying in the interior is attributed to the unusually cold 
weather through Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and othe: 
sections of the consuming territory. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 16.—The lumber trad 
showed a quick response to the warmer weather of the 
last week. Wholesalers and manufacturers report that 
their salesmen, especially in the country districts, are 
meeting with considerably better luck and there is a 
feeling of encouragement over the situation. The in 
dividual yards, especially, are beginning to realize that 
they will have to get their orders in soon if they expect 
to get them into their sheds in time for spring trade. 
City trade also has been affected somewhat and work 
has been started on a good many construction jobs in 
Kansas city. Builders are all eager to get into their 
work as soon as possible this spring as the market for 
both materials and labor is low, with a strong prospect 
of early increase in prices. 

Excellent prospects for a good wheat yield the com 
ing harvest, coupled with the fact that wheat prices 
have shown a little inclination to slump the last week, have 
resulted in a considerable movement of wheat from the Kan 
sas granaries. That means additional ready cash in the hands 
of the farmers and they will be in a position to carry out their 
building plans this spring. The number of bills being figured 
at the country yards shows that the spring program this year 
is going to be heavier than usual, but retailers show a disposi- 
tion to hold off as long as possible before placing their order 
for spring. Many of the larger concerns bought pretty freely 
of southern pine in December, but the smaller yards did not 
and very little of other woods was bought then, so that there 
will have to be a good volume of business for the manufac 
turers as soon as the spring trade really opens. <A further 
slump of 5 cents a barrel in the price of crude oil has had a 
bad effect on conditions in the oil fields of southern Kansas 
and northern Oklahoma. 

J, H. Foresman, third vice president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company and manager of that pep en! *s retail depart 
ment, accompanied by J. E. Marrs, of Oklahoma City, a di 
rector of the Long- Bell company and manager of the Minne 
tonka Lumber Company, Oklahoma City, has gone to Denver on 
business. 

The Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company is starting a retail 
yard at Dover, Mo. W. V. Straight, who has been with the 

soni vid here several y: ay is to manage the new yard. 
. E. geo manag of the Shasta Timber Company, 
suena Vista, Cal., was in Kansas City last week looking over 
the western pine situation. 

The automobile show here last week attracted many lumber- 
men to the city, several of whom were looking over trucks 
for their delivery work. Among the retailers here were 
*, W. Iforn and A. L. Wiseman, of the FE. Horn Lumber Com 
pany, Topeka, Kan.: W. C. Young. Lathrop, Mo.:; M. H. Lum, 
Dodge City, Kan.; J. FE. Waddell, Kirksville, Mo. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Sr. Lovts, Mo., Feb. 16.—The general lumber situa- 
tion, while showing a little improvement, has not been 
as satisfactory as was wished for. The number of in- 
quiries continues to increase, but orders are not increas 
ing. Indications, however, are encouraging for a nice 
steady betterment in business when building begins. Mean 
while the local yards are doing a little buying in order to be 
in shape to fill orders when the demand begins. 

Not much improvement is noticeable in the yellow pine 
situation. While some orders are coming in all the time and 
the yards are beginning to place orders a little more freely, 
there is not the activity there should be at this time of year. 

The R. M. Morris Lumber C ompany has removed from the 
Wright Building into a suite of seven rooms in the Boatmen’s 
Bank Building, the offices formerly occupied by the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, cays the company is having an excellent yellow pine 
business, as far as volume is concerned. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is having a fair run 
of business in all its departments. 

R. B. Bearden, of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Company, says 
the company has a fairly good trade with excellent prospects 
as soon as the weather becomes more pleasant. 

George H. Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
East St. Louis, says business is a little quiet but much better 
than it has been 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber 
Company, is pretty well pleased with the volume of business 
the company is doing. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 
sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—While some betterment is 
itiveable in the hardwood market, a quietness still 
evails. Oak seems to be most in demand. Choice red 
d white has the call, with the furniture and implement 
interests being the best buyers. There is also a fair 
iount of ash, cottonwood and poplar being disposed of 
t the buying is not particularly liberal. 
Cypress is still quiet but is somewhat better than it was 
week or two ago. Factories are not buying as freely as 
y should but in the line yards call is increasing. 
rank J. Liebke, of the Charles F. Liebke Hardwood Mill 
Lumber Company, says the company has about all the 
siness it can handle. 
W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
ys the demand for oak car stock is active and that many 
ilroads are in the market for stock. Ile says the com- 
uy is getting their share of the business. 
\ statement has been filed at Jefferson City by the Boecke 
r Lumber Company showing it has extended its corporate 
istence from April 8, 1915, to April 8, 1925, ten years. 
Kk. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
j.umber Company, reports a fairly good demand for all 
inds of hardwood lumber, particularly oak and gum. 
The Lothman Cypress Company reports business as being 
tter this week than it was last but that it could be better. 
rank A. Satterwhite, the newly appointed sales manager 
f the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, 
ivs the company is getting a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ss and he is well satisfied with the trade considering the 
“_ conditions. 
. Kaufman, traffic manager of the Thomas & Proetz Lum- 
r “Company, says business in general is quiet although 
tere are shipments going out all the time. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 16.—Box manufacturers are 
ujoying a very satisfactory volume of business in egg 
ases. One firm here recently shipped ten cars in a 
single day and is still shipping more than half of that 
emount daily. Cottonwood is used exclusively in manu- 
facturing these cases and the demand therefor is reported 
very Satisfactory. Some box manufacturers indicate that the 
eg case business promises even better than usual and they 

so say that they will advance their prices still further in 
the immediate future 

John W. MeClure, member of the inspection rules committee 

the National Hardwood Lumber Association from this sec- 
tion, will leave for Chicago tonight to attend a conference 
there tomorrow between this committee and a committee of 
the National Furniture Workers’ Association, This conference 
aus for its purpose the reaching of an agreement regarding 
inspection rules which will be satisfactory to both organiza- 
tions, 

S. M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber Company and 
MecKey Bros. & Bass, has returned to Memphis from an 
extended business trip and reports that the situation is more 
favorable in consuming and distributing centers so far as 
hardwood lumber is concerned, 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristoL, VA., TENN., Feb. 16.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port. business is little improved but that they expect 
hetter conditions in a short time. <A fair volume of 
susiness is being done but trade has not improved in the 
iuanner that was expected. Numerous mills are resuming 
operations and others expect to start soon. This is thought 
to be brought about more by the low yard stocks than by 
actual improvement in the market 

The H. P. Wyman Lumber Company, this city, expects 
to have a new mill in operation in Lee county, Virginia, 
as soon as a logging road can be built. The company has 
about 15,000,000 feet of hardwood timber in that county. 

The Atkins Lumber Company will be ready to start its 
new band mill at Atkins, Va., about March 1. The mill 
is now being stocked with logs. 

The Hice Manufacturing Company last week completed 
its new mill at Johnson City, Tenn., and put it into opera- 
tion. The company’s mill there was destroyed by fire 
some months ago. The new mill is much larger and starts 
off well stocked with logs. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, Onto, Feb. 15.—Trade has been more 
active the last week in both hacdaeais and yellow pine 
and brighter feeling is shown in lumber circles gen- 
erally. The volume of business is inereasing with the ap- 
proach of spring. . 

Buying in hardwoods is being done in smail quantities, 
as dealers are loath to increase their stocks. Factories are 
also buying better. Orders are being received from imple 
ment, vehicle and furniture factories. Prices are steady. 

Yellow pine orders are increasing gradually. Inquiries 
are also more numerous, dealers being inclined to buy both 
for immediate and deferred delivery, in preparation for the 
spring building season, which appears rather bright. Dealers’ 
stocks are light all along the line. Yellow pine prices remain 
the same as last week. 

Dealers in millwork, doors and sash report an awakening 
now that spring is approaching. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 15.—Unusual activity in the 
construction of lumber railroads in this territory is 
noted. The Broadhead-Garrett Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at Winchester, has completed a railroad to Nada, 
in Powell County, Kentucky, where it has recently built a large 
sawmill. The plant will be placed in operation in the imme- 
diate future. H. Green Garrett is president of the company. A 
new road has been built from Roxana, on the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad, into the poplar timber holdings of the Day 
Bros.’ Lumber Company, of Jackson. The logs will be shipped 
to Jackson for manufacture at the company’s mill. Miley 
tasket, of Henderson, manager of the Basket Lumber & Manu 
facturing Company, which operates at Fayette, Ala., and has 2 
13-mile logging railroad, has announced that the road will be 
extended 30 miles to Elrod, Ala. 

The conveyor of the Broadhead-Garrett Lumber Company, 
used in moving refuse from its mill at Clay City, Ky., across 
the Kentucky River, was swept away by high water, necessi- 
tating shutting down the mill. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Feb. 15.—Improved weather condi 
tions last week enabled the lumber dealers in this section 
to rush out shipments which had been withheld on ac- 
count of the rainy spell, and the volume of inquiries being 
received has encouraged those who kad hegun to feel anything 
but cptimistic. 


Although the situation looks good, ealers are inclined to 





think that prices will not improve before April 1, in view of 
the fact that the yards bought heavily during December at 
very low prices and will not come into the market until spring 
buildin plans are ready to mature. Some special stocks are 
being purchased and the railroads are gradually getting back 
into the game in a small way, which'is a healthy indication 
of returning activity. Iardwood still remains quiet on ac- 
count of stagnaticn in the furniture trad 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHO, Feb. 17.—Springlike weather has 
been on tap in this vicinity for more than a week and 
builders have started some work. Should the weather 
hold out lumber consumption will take place in earnest. 
With the restoration ot confidence in the near future 
as indicated by a gradually improving lumber market it would 
appear that the idle workmen will before long again be em- 
ployed and consequently become heavy consumers of articles 
made of lumber, The turniture trade needs such an adjust- 
ment to put it in good shape again and lumbermen are look- 
ing forward to better demand trom this source so that they 
may have a better sale for medium grades of hardwoods. 

Yellow pine and cypress dealers are having a lighter call 
for stock than a month ago, This is due to the flurry in 
market conditions when yellow pine was advanced slightly 
in price, dealers buying considerable stock, expecting further 
advances. 








IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LiItTLE Rock, ARK., Feb, 15.—E. 
operator in Baxter County, near Casteel, is saving a 
large cartage cost by rafting his lumber to Calico Rock 
instead of hauling it by teams. White River is up and much 
timber is coming down the river to market, including ties, 
cedar etc. Big tie ratts arrived at Norfolk which had made the 
trip trom Searcy County, coming down the Buffalo, then down 
the White. fhe opening of the tie and timber market last 
month has caused every owner to rush his stuff to market 
W. M. Hogan is averaging 10,000 ties a week now. 

‘he Business Men's Club of Harrisburg last week offered 
sites to mills and stave companies and a right of way for a 
tramroad ten miles into the country. It is the intention of 
the club to secure several mills for the city and then boost 
changing the tramroad to a railroad to connect with the Cot 
ton belt at Fisher and with the Frisco at Trumann. 

The business interests of Parkin and vicinity, including the 
big lumber and cooperage plants, are joining hi: inds with other 
sections of the State in petitioning the legislature at its 
present session to legalize a 3-cent passenger tare on all rail- 
roads in Arkansas. 

A hickory mill plant is being erected at Viggett near the 
site of the old one, which has been idle for a year or more. 
The new plant is being erected by the owners of the former 
one, but it will be built on a much larger scale and will work 
more men and handle more timber. 

The Hopkins Cooperage Company, of Joplin, Mo., will re- 
open its local cooperage plant for the manufacture of apple 


Martin, sawmill 





barrels for the local trade. The Hopkins Cooperage Com- 
pany is an Arkansas corporation and formerly maintained 
its principal plant at Bentonville. W. Cc. Bernhardt, of 


sentonville, is president; O. F. Wyman, secretary; G. C. 
Hopkins, of Joplin, general manager, and Joseph S. Steven- 
son, of Bentonville, sales manager. 

The Chess-Wymond stave mills in the mountains near 
Sycamore, across the White River, are still shut down. It is 
said work will not be resumed until May 1. 

With a view to the location at Harrison of a small wood 
working plant of about 10,000 daily capacity John L. Milner, 
of Mississippi, is in Harrison to talk with the Commercial 
Club regarding the probable timber supply within reach of this 
town. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 16.—A careful inquiry in the 
local hardwood market indicates that the current volume 
of business compares favorably with the last week and 
in some quarters an-excess in sales is noted. Prices are very 
well maintained with no disposition manifested toward 
shading. 

The fall in the Cumberland River, which for a time threat- 
ened to reach the flood stage, has permitted log buyers to 
replenish their stocks, although some reports are being re- 
ceived of serious losses to mills in the upper Cumberland 
territory due to the high waters. 

Building operations during the last week have been boom- 
ing on account of a relaxation of the cold weather and sey- 
eral operations which were interrupted haye resumed. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. | 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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STARK-HATCH.—Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage in Chicago, February 10, of James E. Stark and 
Miss Marion Hatch, daughter of Mrs. Emma L. Sullivan, 
of Chicago. Mr. Stark is head of the hardwood. lumber 
firm James E. Stark & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and is 
also vice president of the Memphis Veneer & Lumber 
Company and an official in the Memphis Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company. He is a member of the governing board of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and is iden- 
tified with the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and other prominent lumber organizations. He is also 
connected with the leading social organizations in Mem- 
phis, including the Chickasaw, Tennessee and Country 
clubs. Mr. and Mrs. Stark will be at home to their many 
friends at the Stark residence in South Willett Street, 
Memphis, April 1. They left for a wedding trip to Palm 
Beach, Fla., and will visit Nassau, Kingston and Havana, 
and other pk ices of interest in the West Indies. On their 
return to Memphis they will be presented with a hand- 
some wedding gift by members of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, of which Mr. Stark is a former presi- 
dent. 

ROACH-GRIFFIN.—John W. Roach, of Sutherlin, Ore., 
married February 10 in Spokane, Wash.. Miss Grace 
Griffin, a former teacher at the Grant school in that city 
and formerly a resident of Stevens Point, Wis. Mr. Roach 


‘is the son of-W. L. Roach, of the Roach & Musser Sash 


& Door Co., Muscatine, Iowa, and is located at Sutherlin, 
where he has charge of the affairs of the Roach Timber 
Co. The bride was attended by Miss Florence Wyatt, 
and Edwin Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa, a brother Of the 
groom, was best man. The groom is a nephew of A. L. 
Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the: Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’'s Association. The young couple will take a wed- 
ding trip to California, after which they will be at home 
in Sutherlin. 


WALDIE-BLAIKIE.—The marriage of F. N. Waldie, of 
the Victoria Harbor Lumber Company, of Toronto, Ont., 
and Miss Margaret Blaikie, daughter of the late John L. 
Blaikie, Toronto, took place February 6. Mr. and Mrs. 
Waldie left on a trip to Washington and other American 
cities. 
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Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 














WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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50,000,000 Feet % 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
@} sour _yard at St. 
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We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills and can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Stillwell” 
Long Leaf 


Timbers 


Mean ABSOLUTELY every stick 
LONG LEAF GUARANTEED 













We Guarantee 


Grades 


R. R. Material 


Our prices 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Bas 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg,, 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY 








We Make 


“Better” Yard Stock ® 


Because That Is Our Business: ~ 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


\“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


___ (SOUTHERN PINE Y 








Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company S 











LUMBER | 














Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 


WHITE PINE 


We are probably better equipped to take care 
of your White Pine business than anyone else 
in this field. We have the product of Five 
Large Up-to-date Mills. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirrsBuRGH, PaA., Feb. 16.—While Pittsburgh lumber- 
men are interested in the current convention of the 
retail dealers’ association in this city they are watching 
with keen interest the trade events, which are not hold- 
ing to expected improvement over February. January 
had every indication of improvement in volume and 
better turn in prices, but from the opening of February 
the situation appears to have taken a turn a 
On the other hand, the manuf: icturing trades appear to 
be slowly but definitely improving. Labor oiadiions 
show a 51 percent employment in the district, a gain 
of 11 percent from the opening of the year. Average 
steel operations are at a 60 percent rate, some being 
far above that and some far below. The upward move- 
ment is very slow and no one is predicting more than a 
moderate improvement in the early part of the year. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, 
is out of the city. This company notes little change 
for the better and the peculiar conditions of higher mill 
prices and ocean freight rates make the meeting of competi- 
tive prices in the East extremely difficult, for these prices 
ure lower for southern material. Railroads are buying ties 
from the yellow pine regions of the South at amazing figures 
und are not taking large lots even under such conditions. 

Il. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, says that 
he tinds February rather disappointing in volume of business, 
and prices appear to be off considerably, too. Yard men are 
apparently well supplied for most stocks and industrial 
buying is of small volume. 7 

The Babeock Lumber Company notes a quieter tone to 
trade during February thus far, with values low and unsatis- 
factory. Inquiries are coming in slowly and for smaller lots 
of lumber from regular consumers than usual. ' ; 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports good buying in the 
lumber industry, with inquiries somewhat better in volume 
during February, but prices in instances lower. As a matter 
of fact this company reports the first two weeks of February 
the best line-up of new business in some time. The buying 
is noteworthy in hemlock, poplar and spruce. President 
J. L. Kendall, of this company, has returned from a Georgia 
business trip. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 15.—The lumber trade has 
just about held its own during the last week, although 
some dealers report gains in volume of business and the 
general feeling of Teturning confidence is more than 
ever in evidence. Prices are reported a little better on a 
few items, and buying, especially by yards whose stock 
was very low, is a little more free. The corporations 
and large individual buyers are not getting into the 
game as actively as had been hoped, but many are of 
the opinion that their business is simply delayed. 

Plain oak, thick ash and basswood lead the hard- 
woods in demand here, with quartered oak, maple, beech, 
birch, gum, chestnut and poplar following in order. White 
pine continues steady, but rather inactive. Spruce dealers 
report a lightening of the market, less bargain offerings, and 
on some items better prices. Hemlock is still selling at the 
recent price except on specials, which have moved up a little. 
Yellow pine is still plentiful in spite of decreased production 
and prices need boosting. North Carolina pine shows better 
in roofers and box and while sizes and flooring are steady 
plenty are offered. The cypress demand is improving steadily 
and some dealers report better prices on both lumber and 
shingles. Cedar shingles are inactive, but steady in price. 
Lath are holding well, but stock is accumulating 

suilding has not shown any actual increase yet, but prepara- 
tions for large spring work continue to be made. Last week 
settlement was made for a tract at Sixty-fourth and Media 
streets on which 130 houses are to be built. ; 

Henry A. Merrill, former manager of the International 
Lumber & Development Company, the last of its officers to be 
tried, pleaded guilty in the United States District Court here 
last week. Sentence was deferred. 

The Norristown Handle Works has turned down an order 
for 100,000 dozen handles for the armies in Europe on the 
plea that it can not secure the proper lumber in time. 

An interesting example of the staying powér of wood came 
to light last week whe n repairs were made to the old “Quaker 
Meeting House” at Catawissa, Pa. The 12x15 girders, 30 feet 
long, and the rafters, are all of vellow pine, and lumbermen 
who have examined them claim they are as good as the day 
they were put there, 139 years ago. The building was put 
together with wooden pins and hand-forged nails. A huge 
wooden lock, made in England, is stil! good. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
3UFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 16.—G. Elias & Bro. are the 
lowest bidders on 100,000 feet of hemlock lumber to 
be furnished the city bureau of engineering. The Elias 
firm reports a fair demand for hemlock in the local 
building trade. 

The James Elgar (Inc.) Hornell, N. Y., has secured the con- 
tract for furnishing 200,000 feet of quartered oak interior trim 
for the city hall at Cleveland, Ohio. The same company has 
just finished the mahogany work on the interior of the Royal 
Bank of Canada at Toronto. 

The Yale University Corporation announces the gift of 
$15,000 from Mrs. C. W. Goodyear and A. Conger Goodyear, 
of this city, for the establishment of the Charles W. Good- 
year fund in the forest school. Mr. Goodyear stated that 
the gift was made about two weeks ago as a memorial to the 
late Charles W. Goodyear, his father. It is expected that 
two scholarships will be established from this fund. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company has been re 
ceiving lately forty cars of hardwoods from the South, most 
of it being oak, with some chestnut and poplar. The re- 
ceipts are said to be the largest coming into the market here 
for some time. 

suilding permits for the last week showed a total cost 
of $99,400. The permits numbered 42, with 24 frame dwel- 
lings. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Feb. 17.—Demand develops slowly but 
great confidence is placed in the improvement in general 
market conditions. The volume is a little better and 
wholesalers say that they see the beginning of better 
business to develop in the next four or five weeks. This 
is reflected in the large gains shown in the value of new 
building permits the last three weeks and authorities say 
that this reflects a better tone in financial circles depended 
upon to furnish capital for new building propositions. In 
Manhattan six permits were filed costing $1,127,000, as com 
pared with nine permits and $824,675; in the Bronx forty- 
one permits were filed costing $1,459,300, as compared with 





twenty-two permits and $36,350; in Brooklyn sixty-five p 
mits were filed costing $338,750, as compared with 139 ) 
mits and $842,325; in Queens thirty- -one permits were Mil 
costing $66,650, as compared with sixty-two permits a: 
$148,155. 

Building material men are actively at work in urging 
“Build Now” campaign on the theory that early constructi 
means quick consumption of reserve material. These int 
ests urge early construction, for early construction me: 

carly demand for material, and that spells speedy depleti 
of reserve stocks; quick, prompt resumption of factory a 
mill activity, resulting in employment for those now out 
work, 

Elwood Jones, of 18 Broadway, New York, has just be 
given the exclusive selling agency for the lumber and glu: 
up products of the T. W. Thayer Company, Damascus, \ 
where that concern owns timberlands, with a well-equipp 
plant, dry kilns etc. White pine is the predominating wo 
though there is considerable he mlock, poplar, oak, basswo 
and chestnut. Its glued-up products are now coming fre: 
into all the eastern markets, chestnut cores being a specialt 
while poplar, basswood and chestnut table tops and ma 
other forms of glued-up work are being gotten out in inere: 
ing quantities. , From 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of th: 
oughly air-dried lumber is constantly carried in stock. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 16.—The lumber situation 
Cleveland is ‘probably at its lowest ebb, although ind 
cations, in the form of an increase in the total of build 
ing permits granted, and the unusual activity of archi 
tects, point to considerable improvement. On the whole, 
however, Cleveland dealers who are able to hold their stoc} 
are doing an average business and are content to wait, fe 
ing certain that the tide is about to change. 

The only actual improvement in lumber as a whole is i 
railroad material, which is moving out at a lively pace. Fro 
all indications the increased rates granted by the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission have had the desired result. Deale: 
in track material have already closed large contracts and : 
large southern producer with offices in Cleveland has found 
similar demand from electric railways. 

Architects report that they are busier today than tlh: 
have been in some years and building permits have taken : 
considerable jump up, due largely to the cheapness both o! 
labor and materials. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Bancor, Mer., Feb. 15.—Heirs of the Coburn Land 
Company (Ine. ) will reset 50,000 white pine trees upon 
a portion of the Attean territory which was so widely 
devastated by flames in 1908, Ten or eleven thousand acres 
were burned and only about fifty acres will be covered at 
first. It will probably be 100 years before the pine will d 
velop sufficiently to produce lumber and whether more of th: 
burnt district will be reset has not yet been determined. 

J. D. Barnjum, of Boston, has sold the township of Lang 
town to the newly organized Langtown Company, which co1 
poration will cut 10,000 cords of pulpwood annually for two 
of its pulp mills in ‘addition to operating in hardwood. 

Work of stripping several sections of Mount Desert Island 
of timber and converting it into box wood has been begun 
by Nutting Bros., of Nashua, N. H., who now have ten horses 
and thirty men on the J. W. Somes estate near Somes Sound, 
where they are getting out about 15,000 feet of lumber a 
day. The work is being done by a portable mill and rotary 
saw. 

Charles E. Oak, who is at home for a few days from New 
srunswick, states that about 90 percent of the usual cut of 
timber in New Brunswick will be the result of this season's 
operations. It was thought early in the season that the cut 
would be about only 60 percent, but conditions have changed 
considerably and the cut has increased in consequence.> 


MICHIGAN 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

SAGINAW, MicH., Feb. 16.—The Saginaw Board of 
Trade has followed the footsteps of the Bay City Board 
of Commerce in declining to adopt a resolution favoring 
the increase in passenger rates asked for by the rail 
roads of the State and for the sanie reason—the action 
of the railroads in raising the intrastate rate on lumber from 
the Saginaw Valley out of all proportion to the raise in other 
rates, the average being about 25 percent, although the roads 
gained the assistance of the lumbermen in their efforts to 
secure an increase by promising an increase of but 5 per 
cent. 

At an open meeting of the board held at the Hotel Fordney 
Paul King, onerof the receivers of the Pere Marquette Rail 
road, pleaded the cause of the railroads and several of the 
members favored a resolution asking the State to permit the 

raise in. passenger fares to 2% cents per mile. 

I. E. Parker, of the Mershon, —, Parker Company; R. 8S 
Cooper, secretary of the 














Saginaw Valley Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and J. T. C cooper, told of the effect of the freight 
rates on the lumber business in the valley, Secretary ¢ ‘ooper 
saying that if the present freight rates on lumber continue 
the valley manufacturers will be forced out of business. 

The Standard Hoop Company, which has been sawing hard- 
wood lumber for several months, will resume the manufac- 
ture of elm hoops about March 1 and expects to keep its 
plant in operation until October. 

The Bay City Box Company, owned by George D. Jackson 
and Shelley C. Crump, which has carried on a successful 
business for the last eleven years, has sold its plant to the 
say City Dredge Company, in which both men were inter 
ested, and will quit the boxmaking game just as soon as the 
stock now on hand is worked up, which will probably be some 
time in May. The dredge company, which has a plant ad- 
joining the box factory, wiil use the latter company’s build 
ings for enlarging its factory, the business growing so rapidly 
that it has outgrown its present plant. Mr. Crump will 
devote all of his time to the duties of treasurer of the Dredge 
company and Mr. Jackson has sold his interest in that insti 
tution to Seth Babcock. 

The Westover- Kamm Company, which makes a specialty of 
high-grade interior finish, is working its shop to its full 
capacity and has orders booked now to keep the plant in 
operation for three or four months. 





TO ERECT FLOORING PLANT. 


MUSKEGON, Micu., Feb. 16.—The Langeland Manu- 
facturing Company, this city, is arranging for the eree- 
tion of a hardwood flooring plant with a “daily ¢ capacity 
of 6,000 feet, according to announcement by Edward M. 
Langeland. Construction work will be started this 
spring. The plant will be a brick and timber structure 
64 by 120 feet. Timber for the building is now being 
cut at Hiawatha. The plant will be two stories in 
height and the second floor will be constructed as a dry 
kiln with a capacity of 30,000 feet per five days. Oak, 
maple, beech and birch flooring of all grades will be 
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manufactured. Modern flooring mill machinery will be 
installed throughout the plant. 





IN UPPER MICHIGAN. 
[RON Mountain, Micu., Feb. 18.—An average of 150 
s of logs a day are now being hauled over the 
nominee branch of the North Western railroad. About 
ty cars a day are going from Watersmeet and points beyond 
the Kimberly-Clark Company at Niagara, while about 
enty-five cars a day are being delivered to the Sawyer- 
ximan Company at Marinette, Wis. About twelve cars a 
doy are being received from Saunders by the Von Platen 
upany, of this city. Shipments average 5,000 feet to the 
, aking a total of 750,000 feet a day coming from points 
st of Iron Mountain. 
iluuling operations from the woods camps to the railroads 
slowing up somewhat and many of the employees have 
irned to work in the mines. There are many logs piled in 
upper peninsula and operators are waiting spring de- 
nd. In many places more logs are being held than for a 
uber of years. Jobbers expect a better market in the 


ing. 





aa 


THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 18.—Fortunately most of the new 
juilding in Detroit is of light construction, a fair propor- 
ton of it entirely of framework, thereby creating the 

ly demand for lumber. Demand for interior finish and 

sh and door work is somewhat slack. 

Building permits taken out last week cover construction 

rk on which the cost estimates aggregate $262,700 in 

mparison with $321,150 for the previous week. Permits 

mbered forty-three. Building material men and con- 
tractors are not hopeful of an immediate strength in new 

nstruction; it will not come until money is much easier 

ud obtainable for longer periods than at present, 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 16.—Lumbermen in attend- 
ance at the twenty-fifth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at 
the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee this week, seem to be 
inclined to take an optimistic view of the business out- 
look and most of them are confident that the spring trade 
will be as good as, if not better than, that of a year ago. 
Wholesalers say that many of the dealers are backing up 
their optimistic views by placing some good orders for stock. 
Stocks on hand at most retail yards about Wisconsin are far 
from large and the average retailer will be forced to place 
fairly good orders if he wishes to get in shape properly to 
handle the spring trade. Assurances are given that there 
will be plenty of building carried on about the State this 
spring. 

Judging from the manner in which the building situation 
is being received in Milwaukee, even at this early date, there 
will be plenty of activity and business ought to be satis 
factory. Last week was the first big week of the year in 
the building trade and it closed with a gain of $47,280 over 
the corresponding period a year ago. While the number of 
permits issued was below last year’s record they were for 
much larger amounts. Twenty-eight permits were issued 
by the building inspector for a total of $163,430, as com 
pared with thirty-six permits and an investment of $116,150 
a year ago. 

The Falls Manufacturing Company, of Oconto Falls, elect 
ed the following officers and directors at the annual meeting 
held recently: President, George O. Bergstrom; vice presi- 
dent, W. <A. Holt; treasurer, W. L. Edmonds; _ sec 

















retary and manager, J. HH. Delbridge; directors 
George O. Bergstrom, W. A. Holt, W. L. Edmonds, 
Ek. <A. Edmonds and J. H. _ Delbridge. The com- 


pany decided to erect a new woodroom. Stockholders of the 
Union Manufacturing Company met on the same day and 
elected the following officers and directors: President, W. L. 
Edmonds; vice president, George O. Bergstrom, secretary, 
treasurer and manager, J. H. Delbridge; directors—W. L. 
Edmonds, George O. Bergstrom, Albert Boyce, A. Lipshitz 
and J. H. Delbridge. 

The Montana Waumandece Railway Company, through F. ID 
Brandenberg, general manager, Alma, Jis., is calling for 
bids for 25,000 ties for railroad construction work. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of Wausau, has 
placed its sawmill on a day and night shift and has a stock 
of 8,000,000 feet of logs to saw into lumber. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WISs., Feb. 15.—Kenfield & Lamoreaux, 
of Washburn, are logging so briskly this winter that 
special trains are being run over the Northern Pacific 
Railway between Washburn and Iron River. 

Work on building the new hub factory at Shawano has 
begun and the plant will be in operation early this year. 
George Harding, of Merrill, is president and T. S. Davis, of 
Wausau, secretary of the new company. 

Otto Bros. are putting in 1,000,000 feet of timber at Lynd- 
hurst this winter and already have 500,000 feet cut. The 
Hale & Mylrea Lumber Company is logging at Pearson. 

The Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Company at New London 
started its factory this week. Hirt Bros. are operating their 
sawmill at Dearbrook full blast. Catencamps mill at Caro- 
line will soon start operation for the season. 

The volume of logging in Wisconsin, while brisk where 
being carried on at present, is about two-thirds of the nor- 
mal, according to Andrew Jensen, of New London, a leading 
logger. Mr. Jensen adds that prices are about stationary 
with even a backward tendency. 


titi 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Feb. 16.—E. 8. Smith, vice president 
of R. MeMillen Company, has just returned from a two 
weeks’ trip over a large part of the country and 
expresses himself as greatly encouraged with prospects of 
activity in sash, doors and millwork. He declares that pres- 
ent conditions are nothing to boast of but that throughout 
the middle West dealers and manufacturers are maintaining 
a stiff upper lip, confident at least that the worst is over. 

Trade is reported slow. A local manufacturer calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the hardwood mills in this city, at 
Fond du Lac and at Neenah have been idle for a longer time 
than in any previous year. 

. H. Hatton, of New London, has returned from a trip 
through the South, having been looking after his extensive 
lumber business in Alabama and Mississippi. He says con- 
ditions there are rather discouraging, the manufacturing, 
lumber and iron industries being affected. The cotton crop 
upon which the southern farmer depends almost wholly is 
suffering from extremely low prices and although the market 
has increased somewhat in the last few months it is still 
nearly 50 percent lower than last year. The lumber busi- 
ness, Mr. Hatton stated, is materially affected but the mills 
in which he is interested are running steadily. 

The plant of the Wisconsin Woodworking Company at Two 


Rivers is one of the busiest industries in the State. The 
company reports enough orders to keep the plant running 
full force for a year. Big shipments of logs are being re- 
ceived and they are being worked into pails, veneers and 
baskets. 

Morse & Tradewell, of Antigo, are operating about ten 
lumber camps giving employment to 175 men. Some diffi- 
culty in getting out the logs has been experienced because 
of a shortage of cars. Most of the logs are being shipped 
to the Menasha Wooden Ware Company at Menasha, and 
the Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company mill at Rhinelander. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 15.—Governor W. 8S. Ham- 
mond had his first glimpse of a lumber camp last Sat- 
urday, Sunday and Monday, when he went out into the 
woods with C, I. McNair, of Cloquet, Minn., and vis- 
ited camps of the Cloquet Lumber Company. Governor 
Hammond was a southern Minnesota attorney and served sev- 
eral years in Congress, but knew very little about northern 
Minnesota until his campaign last fall. He expressed a 
desire to see the big woods in winter, which was gratified 
under favorable conditions. 

Salesmen for west coast lumber concerns are informed that 
further curtailment has been effected by the western mills 
and that mills which ran during the early part of the winter 
are now down, because of the unsatisfactory price level. 
Many will remain down, it is believed, until there is a marked 
change in demand. 

C. M. Rohne, who is well known in this territory and has 
represented west coast mills for several years with headquar- 
ters here, is now sales representative in this market of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, of New Orleans, with offices 
at 734 McKnight Building. Frank Snell, general manager of 
the company, was here recently and made the arrangements 
for opening the local office. 

As a substitute for various other bills on the subject, the 
labor committee of the Minnesota house on Monday introduced 
a bill giving the State board of health power to make sanitary 
rules regarding the construction and maintenance of labor 
camps. This takes the place of the famous bill requiring 
bathrooms for lumberjacks, and other measures intended to 
promote cleanliness and hygiene in temporary logging and 
construction camps. 

<. E. Case, of Raymond, Wash., president of the Case 
Shingle & Lumber Company, stopped here last week on his 
way home after a visit to the principal cities of the middle 
West, during which he has been investigating shingle market 
conditions. 

>. H. Zimmerman, local wholesaler, is back at his office 
after a serious illness caused by the bursting of a blood vesse! 
in his head about a month ago. He is somewhat weak but is 
gaining rapidly and attending to business as usual. 

E. B. McCulloch, formerly of Memphis, Tenn., has succeeded 
the late E. W. Finch as secretary and treasurer of the River- 
side Builders’ Supply Company, of St. Paul. 

George S. Long, of Tacoma, superintendent of the Weyer- 
haeuser’ timber interests in the Coast region, has returned 
West after a brief business visit in the twin cities. 

















BUSINESS MEN AT PLAY. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 13—The hard looking citi- 
zens in the accompanying illustration are really not as 
rough as they look; the clothes they are wearing give 
them the appearance of a bunch of moving picture out- 
laws. Dress these same men up in civilized attire, turn 
them loose in the highways of civilization and they at 
once become men of importance in the business world. 

The man on the extreme left, standing, who favors 
‘‘Broncho Billy’’ Anderson, is H. W. Dexter, of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company. Standing next 
to him is Seab Sheffield, land man of the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Lumber Company. To his left is Mare Fleis- 
hall, in charge of the timber operations of the Carpen- 
ter-O’Brien Lumber Company. Next to him is Mason 








THE CAMP IN THE CARPENTER-O'BRIEN COMPANY’S 
TIMBER. 


Seated, on the left is Mr. Fleishall’s 


Young, guide. 
father-in-law, F. W. Brodie, of Memphis. Beside him 
is Frank Clarkson, special agent of the Standard Oil 
Company. The next man is the medical gentleman of 
the party, Dr. B. O’Quinn, of Perry. 

Mr. Clarkson is not carrying a gun for the reason 
that he is the company cook and has all he can do 
to shake up ‘‘sour-dough’’ three or four times a day 
for the hungry party. The guns which the others are 
carrying, however, might be said to be more ornamental 
than useful, because the shooting has been very bad. 
Florida has been having a long rainy spell, and the 
woods are full of water, in places up to a man’s neck. 
There have been plenty of quail and duck but no big 
game. 

The party has been encamped in the heart of the Car- 
penter-O’Brien timber, and has been having a rough 
time of it. E. G. Swartz does not show in the picture 
because he is the man who snapped the photo. He had 
the time of his life, he says, for the company and the 
cooking were good, even if the hunting was bad. 
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Hardwoods 





Reliable Grades 
and Uniform Stock 


assured you when you send your 
orders to the largest hardwood mill 
in the world, for we specialize 


Oak, Gum 
Elm and Ash 


and from long experience know 
the quality standards required in 
these woods. 


Our Gum is Kraetzer cured 
and is free of stain. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Miss. 















= R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. 2 
resets YELLOW PINE, seecutnus | 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 


& Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. i 








OAK, POPLAR AND TOUGH 










Sir Gilbert Parker says: 


** The Woods’ has given me 
unalloyed pleasure, Itisa 
joy to get real, natural verse 
with the lilt and the charm 
of natural song.’’ 


The literary man, the lum- 
berman, the forester and 
all lovers of the out-of-doors 
unite in praising this new 
book by the ‘‘lumberman 
poet.”’ 

_ “The Woods” should be in your 


library. It will be sent postpaid for 
$1 by the publisher. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGG 
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LOUISIANA 


VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 


AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 
Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. LC.R.R. 





LOUISIANA RED 


YPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined 


No Concern has “Anything on Us”’ in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., neworteans ta. 


Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’! Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 















Louisiana Red 


= Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 












FROM ‘THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 














wrerees WAKEFIELD 
ea LA PRESS ), LTD. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., toscrstx. 
—— Manufacturers of —— 


Southern 


Soft Short Lear Y Cllow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








LEE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Read end. wea \LLLOW PINE LUMBER 


Specialty: Bridge and Railway Timber. 
YARD AND EXPORT STOCK. 





TIOGA, LA. 




















PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Shifting of Trade Lines Likely as Result of Canal 
Opening—Change in Rates May Help Lumbermen— 


Utilization Experiments Started. 

SEATTLE, WaAsSH., Feb. 13.—Pacifie Northwest lum 
bermen agree that while there is money in great quan- 
tities in the country investors are overdoing the ‘* watch- 
ful waiting’? game and as a result business is suffering. 
The volume of orders this week has shown very little 
increase over last week. Middle West weather conditions 
evidently bave some inthuence on the yard buying. The rail 
rods show an ine linatien to get into the market and several 
of them have been buying in rather small quantities. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy sent “n inquiry to Pacifie coast 
manufacturers and wholesalers this week for about 3,500,000 
feet of material and generally there is a little better tone to 
the market. The mills that are running are pretty well sup 
plied with cutting orders on their present running basis. 
Dry dimension is scarce, 

C. A. Dean, of the Sound Lumber Company bas returned to 
Seattle after several weeks spent visiting middle West cities, 
including i St. Louis and Minneapolis. He declares 
farmers are sabliant because of prevailing weather conditions, 
They see big crops of grain ahead and as the acreage planted 
to wheat has been increased by one-third it is reasonable to 
expect, said Mr. Dean, that the growers’ hopes will be realized. 

‘Stocks in the East are light and badly broken. Yard men 
have been buying only what they had to have. As a result 
of this 1 look for a big lumber business about June and July. 
Until that time I do not think there will be much improve 
ment over present conditions. The market seems to be a 
shade stiffer. The Canyon Lumber Company's plant is oper 
ating on cutting orders alihough prices are not as high as 
they should be.” 

fhe Simonds Manufacturing Company, maker of saws, and 
having had a Seattle offive fer the last seventeen years, has 
taken over the control of the Washington Saw Company's 
works at 2724 Sixth Avenue, South, in this city. The Simonds 
concern Will erect several ‘warehouses at the works of the 
Washington Saw Company's plant and the Jackson Street 
sales and store room will be moved to the new location. Only 
a small sales room may be maintained in the uptown district, 
The Simonds company will continue the manufacture of the 
Washington saw, as this article has a certain line of trade 
to which it is attractive. Ihe Simonds company will continue 
to handle its regular lines of high grade products. J. E. 
Kelley, secretary and sales manager of the Simonds ag od 
has been in Seattle for several days conferring with R, R. Fox, 
Seattle manag on the future plans of the concern. Mr. 
Kelley declares the saw business is increasing and that since 
January 1 the volume has exceeded that of many months. 
“The pew move made by us in this city,’ said Mr. Kelley, 
“shows our confidence in the future of the lumber business on 
the Pacific coast. New and improved machinery will be 
added to the Washington saw plant and the works will be 
enlarged to meet our demands.” 

















Canal Affects Lumber Trade. 


Thi the 
menti 7 eff 


opening of the Panama Canal has bad a detri 
ct on the lumber business of the Pacific Northwest 
is the opinion of S. G. Bottom, of the Buckeye Lumber Com- 
pany. ae declares the entrance of fir into the Atlantie coast 
trade has forced the southern pine men into new territory, 
which heretofore had been almost exclusively territory for the 
Pacific coast products. This competition has been felt by 
the western millmen and they have found it more difficult to 
dispose of their products. 

“There is little or no improvement in the cargo business,” 
said E. I. Garland, sales manager for Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. “Some orders for car material have been placed re 
cently in the West and this has helped to stimulate the rail 
trade slightly.” 4 
Rate Decision May Aid Lumbermen. 








Although the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which allows the railroads to charge a lower 
freight rate to tidewater points on the Pacific coast does not 
directly affect the lumbermen of this territory, it fs felt that 
the ruling will act as a stimulant to business and, in aiding the 
railroads, eventually it will help the lumber trade. An indi- 
rect advantage that likely will be felt by the lumber trade will 
be the taking off of the pressure for space on yessels in the 
coast-to-coast trade. The railroads expect by the reduction 
to be able to compete on a better basis for the freight between 
the two coasts and this will cause a falling off in the water 
borne traffic. 

ames “f Goldsmith, president of the Schwabacher Bros. & 
Co. (Ine. hg grocers, Seattle, and president of the 
Schwal pach Hardware Company, Seattle, has purchased a 
large inte sto in the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, 
of Port Ang reles, Wash., of which Michael Earles is president. 
For the last thirty years Mr. Goldsmith has been identified 
with the two big Seattle concerns and now will retire to 
devote his time and attention to the lumber company. In 
speaking of his plans for the future Mr. Goldsmith said: 
“[ have purchased a substantial interest in the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Company and will devote my time to the 
details of that business, leaving Mr. Earles free to attend to 
the executive work for which he is so well qualified. The 
logged-off land question in this State has interested me for 
vears. When Mr. Earles suggested that I become associated 
with him I saw an opportunity to develop these lands and 
it was with this idea in view that I decided to become a 
member of the timber company. The concern has at Port 
Angeles one of the largest mills in the State and a vast 
body of fine timber as well as about 17,000 acres of logged-off 
land. After the war is over there will be a great demand 
for these lands and there will be a tremendous immigration 
to this coast from the European nations. The plans which Mr. 
Fark s and I have discussed, when fully developed, will mean 
a great deal not only to the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Company but to the entire State.” 

‘he Forest Service has started an exhaustive series of 
experiments at the semi-commercial distillation plant of the 
University of Washington in an endeavor to settle the question 
of the feasibility of distilling Douglas fir sawmill waste and 
stumps. It has been asserted by experts that the cost of 
clearing land in the Douglas fir region could be reduced by 
utilizing the stumps through the process of distillation and 
that an additional revenue could be obtained by disposing of 
sawmill waste. The Forest Service also will experiment with 
western pine. 














General and Personal. 


L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, this city, 
returned during the week from a flying trip to Kansas City, 
where he attended the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual. Mr. Fifer says there is too much snow and ice and 
the thermometer is too low for dealers to be buying lumber 
back there now, but he looks for heavy buying as soon as 
winter breaks. His comment on the meeting was the promi- 
nence of all kinds of exhibits of lumber substitutes and the 
lack of lumber. 

Returning from a tour of middle western lumber markets, 
including Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas City, E. E. Case, 
of the Case Shingle & Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash., 
one of the largest manufacturers of cedar shingles in the 
country, stopped over in Seattle this week. Mr. Case reports 
a better feeling in lumber circles in the middle West, but is 
doubtful as to any marked improvement in the shingle market 





until tariff laws are changed and a duty put on shingles fi 
British Columbia which are now, in a great measure, tiki 
the place of Washington shingles 

M. I. Grover, manager of the lumber department of | 
Fruit Growers’ Supply Company, manufacturing sugar. pi 
and white pine lumber at Hilt, Cal., was in Seattle this w 
on business. Mr. Grover returned a few days previous fi 
an extended trip through the middle West and East. visiti 
the lumber trade and says he found conditions improved 
was able to do considerable business for his company, 

C. Eb. Bland was in Seattle this week on his wi: iy to N 
York to open an office for Charles R, McCormick & Co., of S 
Francisco, well known wholesalers, shippers and vessel own 
Who purpose paying more attention to the Atlantic cx 
lumber trade. Mr. Bland visited Columbia’ River, Pu 
Sound and British Columbia mills and left for the Kast 
tending to stop over in the Inland Empire on the way. 

Kk. G. Flinn, manager of the retail line yard department 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company, Minneapo 
Minn., was among the middle western lumbermen in Sent: 
this week. Mr. Flinn was accompanied by his wife. | 
expects to remain several weeks calling on manufacturers 
the ia nie: Sound country and Portland, 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. [. Carpenter Lumber Compay 
Minne ar was in Seattle and Everett this week, conferri 
with H. W. Stuchell, manager of the Eclipse Lumber Co: 
pany, in which Mr. Carpenter is also interested 

The Chippewa Lumber Company, with plant at Lake Balli 
ger, 14 miles north of Seattle, has acquired a tract of ve 
fine old growth timber, about 35 pereent of which is eceda 
This company has formed a consolidation with the Der 
Lumber & Shingle Company, which has offices in the Whit 
Building, this city, and the latter company will handle t! 
selling of the output of the mill which will resume operati: 
March 1, ‘The opening of the new timber will also open up 
tract of timber already belonging to the Chippewa Lum! 
Company. This company has shipping facilities over ; 
transcontinental lines and can ship by water from t 
Smith’s Cove dock in Seattle. : 

B. W. MeGuire, president of the Three Lakes Lumber Co 
pany, Three Lakes, Wash., arrived in Seattle Friday of th 
week from Rockford, Ill. Mr. MeGuire has extensive interest 
in Rockford and divides his time be ‘tween there and the plar 
at Three Lakes, which is in charge of J. M. Harnett. M 
MeGuire will remain on the Coast about three months. 

At a dinner given by the Manufacturers’ Association 
this city and the Puget Sound division of the Ameries: 
Chemical Association at the Hotel Washington Annex tft! 
import: ince of industria! chemistry was discussed. The su 
ject was treated particularly with reference to the utilization 
of wood waste in this Stats The chairman of the evenin 
was 0. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills and the Grandir 
Coast Lumber Company W. 1. Ewart, this city, well know: 
lumberman and timber dealer, spoke for the lumbermen, 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 13.-4Edward Cookingham ot 

Portland, president of the Pacifie States Lumber Com 
pany, was jn the city Tuesday to attend the annua 
meeting of the company held at its home offiees in the 
Tacoma Builk ling, The present oflicers were all reelected 
including Mr. Cookingham as president and J. G. Dicksor 
as secretary. The annual meetings of the Mineral Lake Lun 
ber Company, of which George S. Long, manager of the Weyer 
hacuser Timber Company, is president and J. G. Dickson vic 
president and manager, and of the Mineral Lake Loggin: 
Company, of which Mr. Long is president and Mr. Dicksor 
treasurer, were held at the same time. The two Miners 
companies reelected the same oflicers. The Pacific 
Mineral Lake sawmills are 
puts. 
_ The Dempsey Lumber Company's mill, which has been id! 
since early in November, will probably resume operation 
about March 1, according to L. T. Dempsey. The mill is v 
Ing given a general overhauling while idl 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has completed 
arrangements for marketing 5,100 acres of logged-off ari 
cultural land on the line of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad in 
central Pierce County. The land is 15 miles from the cente1 
of Tacoma, and in addition to a railroad traversing the tract 
the district is well supplied with good county roads and th 
land is reported to have a soil especially desirable for agri 
cultural purposes. 

Lumbermen of the Tacoma district are well pleased with 
the recent action of the trustees of the West Coast Lumbet 
Manufacturers’ Association in electing J. W. Dempsey, of th: 
Dempsey Lumber Company, this city, as treasurer. Mr 
Dempsey is the only Tacoma millman among the officers. 

Hl. FE. Salsich, of Hartland, Wis., was in the city this week 
on one of his periodical trips to the Coast Mr. Salsich is 
interested in the Eatonville Lumber Company. 

The Whitlatch Lumber Company is building a shingle mil 
at Yelm, where its sawmill burned Jast year. Two machines 
will be installed at the start. J. G. Startup is treasurer ot 
the Whitlateh company. 

The Panama-Eastern Lumber Company, at Hoquiam, ex 
pects to have its new mill in operation about April 1. The 
sawmill will have a capacity of 100,000 feet per 10-hour run 
\ shingle mill is also being erected. 
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AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HogviaM, Wasi, Feb. 13.—Demand 
for lumber seems to be increasing very slightly but 
steadily and the price is slightly higher too. Lumber 
men of this section are decidedly more optimistic than 
they have been for some time and many of the mills 
which have been closed down for months are preparing to 
resume operation should the market continue to hold up as 
it has been daring the -last few weeks. 

The Western Cooperage Company, of Aberdeen, recent} 
took two orders for barrel staves the value of which will 
exceed $57,500 and which will require about sixty ears for 
shipment to the East. ‘The management says that these tw 
orders, together with the good business that the company 
is getting from the South and other points, assures the con 
tinued running of its plant both day and night for many 
months. 

The logging situation as recently reported from the camps 
and mills in the vicinity of Hoquiam has not changed very 
radically during the last month. About 50,000,000 feet of 
logs are’on hand, which in some cases are being sold for an 
advance of from 50 cents to $1, but are not being disposed ot 
at that price very rapidly. Log quotations on Grays Harbor 
are the same as they have been for some months, namely $5, 
SS and $11.) Even at those prices a number of the lumber 
manufacturing plants on the harbor have found it impossible 
to operate their plants to any advantage with the present 
condition of the lumber market Demand for spruce is: fair 
at present, with the price ranging from $6.50 to $11. accord 
ing to the grade, while hemlock is firm with but litfle de 
mand at $6.) The market for hemlock has improved a little 
recently. Shingle men report cedar firm with a good demand 
at $10.50 to $11 and with the number of the shingle milis 
resuming operation as they have been doing of late it is 
thought probable that the price of shingle bolt and cedar 
logs will go beyond that very shortly. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company, which has 
been closed down for some months, is reported to. be about 
to resume operation the first of next week. This mill has 
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shut down for some time and many repairs and improve- 
is have been made during that period. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 
WERETT, Wasi, Feb. 15.—Several more logging 
ups resumed operation in Snohomish County today 
more will begin March 1. It is expected that early 
March practically all of the camps in the county will 
ruuning again. Loggers have held off as long as 
<ible about resuming for the reason that they thoughi 
es offered were hardly ettractive enough to warrant 
ivity Besides, there was a surplus of logs in many places. 
surpius, it is said, will be largely used by the first of 
<to month, Among the companies which recently resumed 
rations were the Johnson-Dean Company and the Waite 
miber Company 
the Summit Lumber Company has begun operation in a 
| Jocated between Snohomish and Three Lakes.  b. I 
lorson, of Snohomish, is president of the company, and 
Johnson is secretary-treasurer, 
two foreign cargoes are being ioaded here, totaling about 
HO0G00 fect Phe barkentine Amwaton is loading at the 
nyon apd Clarkson mills aod the barkentine Puako at tie 
crimeuser, ‘There is still a large amount of foreign cargo 
terial on hand for shipment and awaiting bottoms. 
Phe Weyerbacuser Lumber Company resumed operation in 
big waterfront plant today, with a full crew, running full 
The mill has been idle over two months, during which 
the plant was overhauled thoroughly and a new. steel 
ner, much larger than the old one, erected, 
fhe Gold Bar Lauber Company, which shut down its saw 
I] several months ago, has also closed its planer down now. 
is expected that operations in both departments will be re 
med soon, as the company has five years run of good timber 
ited four miles east of Gold Bar, 





IN SCUTHERN OREGON. 
KLAMATH Fanus, Ore, Feb. 13.—The condition of 
e loeal box shook makers’ market depends to a large 
xtent upon the outcome of a campaign for lower freight 
ites, as the local millmen say that they are greatly 
andicapped by the rates charged by the Southern Pa- 
‘ Competition is great between independent box fac- 
ics and the California Pine Box Association for the Cali 
whia fruit trade, and Manager Charles McGowan, of the 
wauna Box Company, contends that the Klamath Falls 
nufacturers are in dire danger unless a rate reduction is 
anted. The matter of freight reduction has been taken up 
the Klamath Chamber of Commerce and the Klamath Falls 
lhusiness Men’s Association. 
A saving of $35,000 to Klamath County has been effected 
the warrant injunction suits brought against the Klamath 
ounty court by the Weyerhacuser Land Company, the West- 
rm Pacific Land & ‘Timber Company and the Oshkosh Land 
limber Company and R. N. Day. Following the issuance 
i temporary injunction stopping the payment of the war- 
ints, aggregating a value of half a million, an agreement 
is been reached between both sides in the litigation whereby 
warrants are to be paid at par in cvery instance where 
is found that Klamath County received full value for the 
oney expended. Phe county court is to set aside from 
S100,0600 to $125,000 a year, and each year warrants equal 
nh amount will be released from the injunction and redeemed 
i the order they were protested. 
As a result of the purchase of the Deschutes Lumber Com 
uuy’s tract of GO.G00 acres of vellow pine in Crook and 
Kiamath counties by the Shevlin-Hixon interests much ac 
vity in lumbering in central Oregon is expected this sum 
ies, Negotiations are said to be in progress between the 
timbermen and the joint Hill and Marriman interests for the 
xtension of the Oregon Trunk line twelve miles or more 
outh from Bend, its present terminus, to tap the timber, as 
the new owners desire to place themselves in a position to 
vegin the milling of the timber at an early date if found 
ensible, It is also understood that they contemplate the 
rection of a large capacity sawmill at Bend. 








IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 

MARSHFIELD, OrE., Feb. 13.—Since the announcement 
of the new arrangement whereby the finances of the 
A. Smith interests are turned over to a committee of 
the bond creditors of the company the plant of the 
(, A, Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company in this 
city, and the logging camps of the Smith-Powers Com 
pany, are continuing operations the same as usual. Since 
the announcement by local officials that the new arrange- 
iment would put the company in better shape to operate 
than before local business interests have every confi- 
lence in the success of any business arrangement made 
by C, A. Smith. 

A severe storm damaged part of the new wharf at 
Port Orford in Curry County, but enough of the whart 
is left to permit the continuing of shipping cedar ties, large 
orders of which are being sent from that place. The storm 
did about $2,000 worth of damage that will be repaired by 
the wharf owners at once, : 

The Gardiner Mill Company plant at Gardiner, on the 
Umpqua River, which was closed down for the winter, is 
igain operating. The mill has a capacity of about 125,000 
feet a day and employs fifty men. 

The box factory of the Coquille River Manufacturing Com- 
pany, located near Bandon, has been sold at receiver's sale. 
Robert Dollar had a claim of $7,000 and the First National 
tank of Bandon a claim of $1,500. Both bid in their claims 
at the sale. What will be done with the plant has not been 
announced, 

At the sash and door factory of the North Bend Manu- 
facturing Company about $15,000 worth of novelties made of 
inyrtle wood has been manufactured. They will be exhibited 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition and will be 
sold as souvenirs. ; 

Hleavy freshets last week brought down many of the logs 
that were at the headwaters of the rivers. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 13.—H. C. Clair, of the Twin 
Falls Logging Company, this city, with camps at Yacolt, 
Wash., returned this week from an extended tour of the 
eastern and middle States on business and to renew old ac- 
quaintances. Mr. Clair visited Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Toledo 
and several other places and reports having found business 
conditions gradually improving. 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, this city, will open 
its logging camps at Ceal Creek, in the lower Columbia dis- 
trict, Monday, February 15, after the winter close-down, 
and the Benson Logging Company will resume operation at 
its camps at Clatskanie at the same time. ‘These will be the 
two first camps in that district to resume operation after 
the shut-down before the holidays. Several of the other 
camps now idle will not resume for a month, unless there is a 
decided improvement in the demand for saw logs. The West- 


ern Cooperage Company, this city, opened its logging camps 
at Youngs Bay about a week ago. As the company’s new mill 
being built here will not be ready for operation till well 
toward summer the logs now being put into the water will 
be placed on the open market. 

Sudden & Christensen, of San Frencisco, through their 


Portland representatives, fiave placed orders here for about 
1,500,000 feet of fir to be delivered at Quebee, Can. It is 
understood here that this is a part of a contract for 25,- 
900,000 booked by that company for the Canadian Govern 
ment. A similar contract was placed a few weeks nugo by 
the Canadian Government with mills in British Columbia. ; 

Jay S. Hamilton, of the Jay S. ilamilton Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Lumbernien’s Building, this city, and i 
mill at Black Rock, Ore., reports that business is gradu 
ally increasing in volume and that the spring improve nt 
scems to be in sight, although the volume is not yet sufficient 
to warrant much cutting. The mill at Black Rock is still 
idle, 

Philip Buehner, of the ag cc Fir Lumber Company, with 
offices here, expects that the Carlton Lumber Company, owner 
of the mill at Carlton, Ore., parka was destroyed by fire sey 
eral months ago, will rebuild before summer. “While the mill 
was destroyed little of the lumber on hand was involyed in 
the fire, Mr. Buehner says that the line yards are getting 
out their requisitions now and it looks to him as if the long 
waited-for business revival is about to be realized. 

The Menefee Lumber Company has resumed operation of 
its three shingle mills in this district, but the Howell Shingk 
Company does not plan to do any cutting till market condi 
tions improve, Cedar logs are held at » an exceedingly 
~_ price compared with what the shingles are bringing. , 

C. Stetson, manager of the Emerson Hardwood Com 
ane this city, is expected back from Japan in a couple of 








weeks. H[e has been ever there arranging to bring sawed 
oak lumber here for use at the factory. 
The Springfield Planing Mill at Springfield, Ore.. which, 


in addition to manufacturing boxes and conducting a regu 
Jar planing mill business, makes a special design step ladder, 
decided at the recent annual meeting of the stockholders to 
engage in the manufacture of tables, clothes racks, ironing 
boards and other staple articles that can be made of fir and, 
as a demand can be created, to manufacture oak furniture. 
The officers of this company are Hl. K. Pitts, president; 
ID. S. Jordan, vice president, and Robert L. Drury, secretary 

treasurer. ; ' 
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Timber on Wide Burned Areas Being Felled and Cut— 
Logging and Manufacturing Active—Lumbering 
Conditions Improved. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—The burned over timber in 
the Washington Creek district in central Idaho is being 
felled at the rate of about 750,000 feet a day. The 
white pine in the Scofield district damaged by the forest 
fires last summer is estimated at about 75,000,000 feet. 
Cutting of the valuable timber on the burned holdings 
of the Clearwater Timber Company and the State of 
Idaho will probably begin early in the season. The 
total amount of marketable timber withim the burned 
district is said to be 200,000,000 feet. The cutting 
operations will he handled by the owners of the timber 
hut a plan of joint operation will be effected for han- 
dling the logs and manufacturing the timber. It is 
stated that the white pine must be placed in the water 
this season to prevent serious loss from chécking. The 
Scofield interests established c¢ amps in the districts early 
in the fall and for the last several weeks crews have 
been cutting the timber. 

setter lumbering conditions than have existed along 
the Pend d’Oreille River in the last fifteen years now 
prevail throughout that region, according to word reaching 
here this week. There has been sufficient snow to facilitate 
logging. The Ione Lumber & Pole Company is operating 
at capacity. Other mills are preparing to open within the 
next week or two. 

The north fork of the Coeur d'Alene River will furnish 
40,000,000 feet of white pine logs this spring, according to 
the estimate of scalers. The logs are now banked along the 
river and tributaries awaiting high water for driving. Of 
this cut 17,000,000 feet comes from the Little North Fork 
and the balance of 25,000,000 from the headwaters of the 
main river. Stickney Bros. will add about 4,000,000 feet 
from their camp at Anderson, Ida. The bulk of the drive 
comes from the farthest point up the river yet driven, the 
main camps being located 25 miles above Pritchard, the head 
of transportation on this side of the divide. Pine Creek 
will drive in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 feet of logs, a 
small supply for that district. Three companies are repre- 
sented in the operations, the Rose Lake, Springston and 
Stack-Gibbs lumber companies. Each maintains large camps 
along the river. The outlook for operations next season is 
bright. The reported sale of 62,000,000 feet of white pine 
by the forestry department on East Eagle Creek means ex 
tensive work in that region. Clarke Bros., heavy operators 
on the coast, are reported to have taken 50,000,000 feet of 
the timber advertised by the forestry department. The Rose 
Lake Lumber Company has the other 12,000,000 feet. The 
Clarke deal includes the sawmill plant of the Eagle Pine 
Lumber Company at Union. The plant may be enlarged and 
the mill put in steady operation. <A standard gage railroad 
nine miles in length was one of the forestry requirements 
and this is included in the sale. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Company's mill here started this 
week and is cutting 175,000 feet daily. Logs are on hand 
to keep the mill running ten hours a day for the entire 
season, 

Manufacturers of the Inland Empire generally report 
increased shipments during January over the month previous, 
although prices are not as yet satisfactory. A few mills 
are operating and others are making plans for starting soon 
as stocks are not large, having been depleted by the winter's 
shipping. ‘The Panhandle Lumber Company expects to start 
its lone and Spirit Lake mills early in March, as will the 
Blackwell Lumber Company at Coeur d'Alene, Ida. The 
plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Company in Spokane began 
sawing on Thursday of last week, running full capacity ten 
hours. 

The S. H. L. Lumber Company, lumber wholesaler of this 
city, reports that in spite of stocks being badly broken, busi- 
ness has, if anything, shown an increase the last few weeks, 
owing to the fact that conditions warrant catering to 
straight cars, rather than badly mixed orders in both the 
eastern and western territory. 

George A. Lammers and wife, of Stillwater, Minn., are 
spending the winter in Spokane. Mr. Lammers is interested 
in the McGoldrick Lumber Company of this city. He is the 
father of A. W. and George E. Lammers of the S. H. L. 
Lumber Company, of this city. 

The annual meeting of the MeGoldrick Lumber Company, 
this city, and the Adams River Lumber Company, Chase, 
B. C., were held at the offices of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, this city, this week. Among those in attendance 
were A. J. Lammers, of Chase, and his son, Walter F. Lam 
mers, manager of the company there, and George E. Lammers 
and J. D. Bronson, of Stillwater, Minn. 

F. C. Robbins, of Ritzville, Wash., manager of the line of 
yards of the White River Lumber Company, accompanied by 
his daughter, Miss Martha Robbins, left the first of this 
week for Augusta, Me., to attend the golden wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. Robbins’ parents. 
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ED GUM is one of our specialties; 


we have it in large quantities. 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 





RYING properly is very essentéal — 
we pile our product accordingly. 








REAT care is exercised in sawing, 
edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 
tion force, applied to all shipments. 


AN Ysatisfied customers, indicate the 
quality and service we can give you. 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
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\ literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


! Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 

















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 








Until You’ve Tried 
Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won't appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


e of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 








Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 


3 Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 


ed 2 - R Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 
beaney » 
KOORIN: 


liss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 








IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 
SANDPOINT, IpA., Feb, 13.—The ninth annual report 
of the Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 
has just been received. Unlike the Pend d’Oreille as- 
sociation, the report showed a comparatively high rate 
of assessment per acre, being 10 cents or over three 
times as great as the cost to the members of the Pend 
d’Oreille Timber Protective Association. Also there was a 
considerable loss of timber. However, the report points out 
that the loss is comparatively slight compared to that of 
1910 and feels that the members are to be congratulated upon 
the efficient work which prevented the losses totaling a huge 
sum. 

The Humbird Lumber Company's planing mill here, which 
has been shut down during the progress of some extensive 
improvements, will start up again Monday. The company 
intends to start its sawmill about March 1, Sales Manager 
Mitchell Stewart, of the company, reports business is fair 
and averages about the same as last year. 

Sales Manager E. F. Hitchener, of the Sandpoint Lumber & 
Pole Company, notes an increase of orders for lumber, but no 
stiffening of price. 

Camp No. 4, of the Humbird Lumber Company, shut down 
this week, having finished its cut. The cther camps are also 
nearly through work. The Dover Lumber Company will keep 
all its camps in operation till the spring break up, which is 
presaged by the recent thaw of several days. B. H. Hornby, 
president of the company, states that the winter has been 
exceptionally fine for logging and that he is very well satis- 
hed. 

Over 40,000,000 of white pine will be in the drive down the 


north fork of the Coeur d'Alene River according to reports. 
fhe Rose Lake, Stack-Gibbs and Springston Lumber com- 
panies have been working from 700 to 900 men all winter 


and the logs are now decked awaiting high water. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 15.—The mills of this district 
have on hand about 100,000,000 feet of lumber that is 
well sorted for length, width and grade and in good 
shipping condition. Retailers in eastern Montana and 
the Dakotas are said to have allowed their stocks to 
become depleted and badly broken, so that as soon as the 
spring trade starts they will be in the market for consider- 
able material. There has been practically no improvement 
either in the demand or prices during the last ten days. 

Zero weather, together with sufficient snow, has made ideal 
conditions, for logging operations and all camps are being 
worked to full capacity throughout the entire district. It 
looks as if ample logs would be banked for next season's run, 
which will require approximately 175,000,000 feet. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, left this week on an inspection trip of the 
company’s logging operations in the Stillwater district. The 
company expects to have banked by March 1 sufficient logs to 
keep its mill in operation on a day and night shift the com- 
ing season. Its heaviest operations this year are being 
carried on in the Swan Lake and Stillwater districts, where 
at the present time logging conditions are ideal. The com- 
pany expects to operate a logging railroad during the summer 
this season in the Swan Lake country. It has now about 
six miles of the road completed and the lines will be ex- 
tended as soon as weather conditions will permit this spring. 
Its planing mill is closed down for repairs, but will, in all 
probability, resume operations within the next ten days. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Kiln 
Dried 


Polished 


Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. as 




















REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions. of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

481 3. Dearborn St. Chicago, IL 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Domestic Trade Tone Improving—Exports Looking 
Up—Characteristic Welcome for the Big Jnterna- 
tional Exposition. 

San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 13.—No increase is noted 
in the volume of domestic lumber business in this State, 
but the tone to the market is better, with a prospect of 
improvement in sales. Domestie cargo freights are ex 
pected to advance about 50 cents within a month and, 
as the cost of lumber delivered here will be increased by 
that amount, some of the local retailers may decide to re 
plenish their stocks before the advance takes place. 

More than twenty-five vessels, laid up for several 
during 1914, were recommissioned during the last 
and again placed in the coastwise trade. 

The offshore trade on fir and redwood is looking up and 
there is more inquiry. Australia has resumed buying lum- 
ber after a long period of apathy due to crop failures and 
the European war. Many orders are now being cut at mills 
in California, Oregon and Washington for railroad ties for 
England. About 19,000,000 feet of this business has been 
placed with mills in British Columbia. 

Thirty-six building contracts were filed for record last 
week representing a total investment in buildings of $300,000. 
This is a fair average for local building construction, exclu 
sive of municipal and exposition structures. Many new 
wooden residences have been planned for construction during 
the spring and carly summer months in the city and sub 
urbs. 

Announcement has been made by lL. Rubbell’s Sons, a 
Philadelphia shipping concern, of the establishment of a 
fourth steamship line between Philadelphia, New York and 
San Francisco, via the Panama Canal. Several 7,000-ton 
steamships will be placed in the new service, which, accord 
ing to present plans, will be inaugurated with a westward 
steaming on April 1. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


It is reported from Castella that the M. A. Burns Lumber 
Company intends to standard-gage its logging railroad. This 
leads to the surmise that the road eventually may be ex- 
tended to the asbestos district in Trinity County. 

The Diamond Match Company will start its sawmill at 
Stirling City February 15. The mill has been closed since 
last November, when the heavy storms set in. About 3,500,006 
feet of logs in the large mill pond will keep the mill running 
until logging can be resumed, probably about April 

Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Great preparations are being made to celebrate the open- 
ing of the Panama-Pacific Exposition by the citizens of San 
Francisco. At 6 o'clock on the morning of February 20, 
the whistles of every factory, manufacturing concern and 
steamer, as well as the fire and police department whistles, 
will be blown. At the same time the saluting guns at the 
Presidio will belch forth the national salute of twenty-one 
guns in honor of the day. Bands and drum corps will parade 
through the city’s streets, notifying the citizens that the 
opening day has arrived. : 

The citizens of San Francisco gathered at a meeting held 
in the rooms cf the board of supervisors at the city hall 
and formulated plans for the citizens’ parade to be held on 
the opening day of the exposition, February 20. Clubs, 
organizations, schools, fraternal orders and State societies 
were represented. A resolution was passed asking the Cali- 
fornio representatives in Congress to request President? Wil- 
son to ask the mayor of every city of the United States to 


months 
month 








have flags raised on all public buildings and to have whist) 
blown in honor of the greatest exposition in history. 

Illinois is to throw open its splendid building on the Ay 
nue of States at the Exposition on February 26. The i 
formal program planned for the opening is to be made ti 
occasion for a parade by the Exposition’s special guard « 
United States marines. Charles C. Moore, the president « 
the Exposition, is to meet the Illinois commission at t! 
gate and escort its members to their building. Adolph Ka 
pen, chairman of the commission, is to speak, and a recit 
will be given on the pipe organ in the reception hall. Mr 
Margaret Moeng, of Chicago, who is to be the matron 
the Illinois building during the Exposition, has arrived ar 
has already taken up her duties. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS 


Los ANGELES, Cau., Feb. 13.—Heavy rains the last te 
days have slackened business for the retailers and i 
consequence but little lumber has been bought by th 
yards. The rains are of untold value to the farmin, 
sections, however, and bumper crops for this year ar 
assured, Building operations were practically entirely su 
pended, but clearing weather ought to see construction in fu 
swing. 

Mill representatives say that prior to the storm they wei 
moving a very fair volume of lumber, everything bein 
considered. The prices continue to harden and further definit 
advances are expected. No. 3 common Oregon pine is a vei 
searce article and it is practically out of the market. Som 
sizes in No. 1 common like 1x12 are not as plentiful as thi 
were a while back. Flooring and ceiling continue to maintai 
the new prices, which are from 50 cents to $2 a thousan 
higher than those obtaining six weeks ago. 

There has been no change in redwood prices; most of th 
mills are shut down or are barely running in order to keep thi 
mill crews together. Demand is very light, but the mills ar 
hopeful. 

Prospects are encouraging for a good year's business and 
it is the generally expressed opinion that values will li 
considerably higher before spring. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 16.—Although general condi 
tions in the industry are not very promising, log pro 
duction in January, or rather logs sealed, were consid 
erably more than in December, and more than double 
the amount sealed in January last year. The figures 
are: January, 1915, 51,225,817 feet: December, 1914, 40, 
620,000 feet; January, 1914, 21,209,000 feet. Since all th 
large camps are shut down, it would appear as if the logs 
scaled last month were cut in previous months and brought 
out, following the placing of some business with Coast mills. 

The Canadian Trading Company, Vancouver, has chartered 
the Albert Meyer to take 650,000 feet of lumber from this 
Province to New Zealand, and the schooner Coquitlam City 
to take 1,250,000 feet to Australia. Walter R. Dockrill, 
formerly manager of the Empire Stevedoring & Contracting 
Company, Vancouver and Victoria, is president of the concern, 
which has offices in both Vancouver and Seattle. Mr. Dock 
rill is a son-in-law of FE. J. Palmer, manager of the Victoria 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, which has its mills at 
Chemainus, Vancouver Island. He is now on a trip to 
Viadivostock and other eastern Asia points to develop busi- 
ness, and will be away about six months, The vice president 
is C. M. Pettibone, Seattle, who before coming to the Coast 
three years ago to become manager on Puget Sound for*W. R 
Grace & Co. was in the white pine business in Minneapolis. 

J. D. McCormack, the new manager of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, discussing the situation, points out that 
the industry here is suffering for available markets. Mr. 
McCormack expressed the opinion that a buying and shipping 
organization, similar to that in San Francisco, is necessary 
here to finance shipments before the industry can properly 
compete with that farther south. 

















FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 15.—Not for sixteen years has 
there been as much activity handling lumber at the In 
tercolonial Railway terminus in this city. Very large 
quantities of deals are being brought in by rail and trans 
ferred to scows to be taken to waiting vessels for shipment to 
the old country. This business will continue active during 
the rest of the winter and spring, if vessels are available to 
earry the cargoes. Several more square rigged vessels have 
arrived, as it is almost impossible to secure steamers. 

The condition of the lumber trade continues unchanged, 
with a very active demand and high prices in Great Britain 
and practically nothing doing in the American market. The 
weather continues favorable for the lumber operators in most 
of the Province, although in the southern part the weather 
has been mild with some rain, and has interfered to some 
extent with log hauling. ‘This promises to be an unusually 
good year for the lumber operators of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 








AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Feb, 15.—As the season advances busi- 
ness is gradually getting on a more satisfactory basis 
and dealers count on a more active spring trade than 
was expected. While building prospects, so far as this 
locality is concerned, are by no means reassuring, there 
is an increased demand from wood-using industries, many of 
which are resuming activity and replenishing their stocks. 
Spruce is considerably in requisition for boxes and cases for 
war material ordered by the Allies and shows a slight upward 
tendency. A factor that should not be overlooked is the gen- 
eral prosperity of the farmers, who have been getting big 
prices for their stock and produce, which should favorably 
affect trade in the rural sections as soon as spring opens. 
Ifemlock is not much in requisition owing to the falling off in 
building. There is an improvement in the American demand, 
especially for medium grades of white pine. The favorable 
conditions for logging and teaming that have hitherto pre- 
vailed in northern Ontario continue with plenty of snow and 
good roads, so that there is every prospect that the cut of 
logs will go out with less difficulty than usual. 


Peers’ 


AuLMosT a half of the land area of New York State 
is better suited to the growing of timber than to 
agriculture. Agriculture alone can not solve the land 
problems of the State. Forestry and agriculture are 
coérdinate and together will bring about the most 
effective utilization of the soils of the State and of 
the country. New York maintains, under the control of 
the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
the only State forest experiment station east of the 
Mississippi. Nearly 2,000,000 trees have been planted 
in this station for experimental purposes. 
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T) EXPERIMENT WITH JAPANESE TREES. 


30STON, MAss., Feb. 16.—What is considered to be 
th: most complete collection of Japanese trees and 
si:ubs ever taken out of that country will arrive at the 
Arnold Arboretum, a department of Harvard Univer- 
s.'y, within a few days. The seedlings will be cultivated 
the arboretum and it is expected that some will prove 
0° great latent value as possible lumber producing trees. 
rhe collection was made by Professor Ernest H. Wil- 
sou, of Harvard University, assistant to Professor Charles 
“. Sargent, the director of the arboretum. Mr. Wilson 
carched Japan from the northernmost coast of Yesso 
t» the southern tip of Aikaido, and obtained 600 photo- 
iphs, 12,000 specimens of leaves, bark, twigs and 
lowers, and scores of young trees, shrubs And seeds that 
carefully packed for shipment to the United States. 
The new varieties will be planted as soon as the 
ather is favorable. As fast as the experiment de- 
lops that any. specimen has practical value distribution 
the general public will be made through the Federal 
Hepartment of Agriculture. 
Among other things Mr. Wilson sought to clear up 
me of the problems concerning the wild origin of many 
trees and shrubs. He was accompanied only by a 
Japanese boy, but found traveling comparatively easy. 
lle used the paths of woodcutters on the mountains and 
s a rule slept in the country inns, but sometimes was 
forced to spend the night in the open. 


CATCHES TIMBER THIEVES. 


ALPENA, MicH., Feb. 18.—In Herman Besser, of the 
local Besser Manufacturing Company, Alpena claims the 
Sherlock Holmes—or Burns, to be more modern—of the 
lumber world, he having succeeded in detecting twenty- 
nine timber thieves. Not only that, but singlehanded he 
brought as many as he deemed advisable to justice. 

For several weeks Mr. Besser had been missing val- 
uable timber from his lands near Alpena. Finally by 





careful watching he detected a few of the thieves and 
these he took to his home, where they not only confessed 
their guilt but gave the names of others, who in turn 
were cornered by the lumberman until twenty-nine had 
admitted thefts of timber from his lands. Of that num- 
ber four were brought to a justice court, where two were 
given twenty days and two thirty days in jail. Others 
have settled or agreed to do so. 


NO CLAIM FOR COMPENSATION. 


Death from a lightning stroke does not give right for 
a claim for compensation under the workmen’s compen- 
sation act of Wisconsin unless the risk from lightning 
is one peculiar to the industry in which a workman is 
engaged. This was the ruling of the supreme court 
in the case of Hoenig vs. the industrial commission. 

John Hoenig was employed as a carpenter to do con- 
struction work on a dam at Little Rapids, belonging to 
the Lindauer O’Connor Company. August 8, 1913, 
while he was at work, he was killed by a bolt of light- 
ning. His widow sought compensation, claiming the 
case was covered by the workmen’s compensation law. 
The industrial commission, however, denied her claim, 
holding that a recovery under the act is limited to 
those cases in which the accident grows out of the 
hazard of the industry. 

On appeal to the Dane County circuit court this find- 
ing was affirmed. The court found that Hoenig was 
not exposed to a hazard from lightning peculiar to the 
industry, and that the danger was not substantially dif- 
ferent from the hazard from lightning incidental to any 
out-door employment. From-.this decision the widow 
appealed. 

The case was defended by the Employers’ Mutual 
Liability Company, of Wausau, and the decision is 
looked upon as most important, as it definitely deter- 
mines that an accident, for which compensation must 
be paid, must have occurred in the industry in which 
the injured employee was engaged. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER‘ 








THE HUMAN FACTOR IN MANUFACTURING 
EFFICIENCY. 

Recently, in giving some of the reasons why the 
mechanical goods department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company had been made to fill so large a place 
in the mechanical goods field in a comparatively short 
time, I. R. Bailey, sales manager of that department, 
said: ‘‘We have combined experience in Goodyear 
quality. In the Goodyear mechanical goods depart- 
ment are twenty-one men whose combined experience 
in this field exceeds 126 years. One of these men has 
had twenty-seven years’ experience and the average 
experience is six years per man. These are the direct- 
ing minds in the department, and what they know and 
what they can do are shown through the work of 
other experienced men in the products we are mar- 
keting every day. I want to emphasize particularly 
that no Goodyear product is built ‘to meet a price.’ 
We build purely to service standards. Each article in 
the line is built to meet a specific need, to do its 
appointed work in the best way possible and to prove 
its value and economy through service.’’ 

Mr. Bailey then went on to say that he believed that 
in a very short time Goodyear lines of belting, packing 
and mechanical goods, owing to the very satisfactory 
records they are making, will be generally recognized 
as standing for quality and service just as in the auto- 
mobile trade the company ‘‘has come to be known as 
the largest tire manufacturing concern in the world.’’ 





A CAR AND BARGE LOADING MACHINE. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
devise machines that would simplify the handling of 
lumber and reduce the amount of labor, as well as 
economize the time required for the operations. The 
Hilke stacker, made by the Hilke Stacker Company, of 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, illustrated on this 
page, is one of several lumber handling specialties re- 
cently developed by that company. This machine 
should be interesting to lumbermen who are seeking 
to increase efficiency and reduce expense in handling 
their products. Its operation is clearly indicated by 
the illustration. It is built in any width or length 
desired and will pile ties, timbers or heavy planking 
to a height of from two 


WORKMEN EMPLOYED THROUGHOUT THE 
WINTER. 


One of the serious problems presented to manufac- 
turers during the business depression has been that 
of keeping their forces intact without turning out 
more products than demand would warrant. Manufac- 
turers generally have made every effort to avoid the 
hardships that would befall employees if thrown out 
of work, by keeping them employed at least a part 
of the time. The Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, 
of St. Louis, New York and Seattle, manufacturer of 
‘*Yellowstrand’’ and ‘‘ Powersteel’’ wire rope, so dis- 
tributed the labor among its employees that every man 
and boy on its payrolls had work. The company de- 
cided that it would be better to give all of its force 
employment, even if only part of the time, than to 
work half of the force full time. Last spring its St. 
Louis plant operated full force at least 85 percent of 
the full time. Later in the year the plant operated 
three-fourths time, but kept the entire day and night 
forces. Finally, in October and part of November, 
the plant ran only half time but still employed both 
forces. ‘uring December the company, in order to 
give its men a little extra money for Christmas, oper- 
ated its entire St. Louis plant full time, day and night, 
even though that meant piling up large stocks of wire 
rope. Now, however, with improving conditions, the 
problem of employment is solving itseif naturally. 

The example thus set by the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company led the mayor of St. Louis and the 
president of the St. Louis Business Men’s League to 
write to all St. Louis manufacturers to do likewise 
that is, keep all their employees working, even if only 
part time. 








* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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One of the greatest maple sugar forests, in fact, 
second only in size to the sugar forests of the State of 
Vermont, is located immediately to the southeast and 
west of Mellen, Wis., or along the Gogebic and Penokee 
iron ranges in upper Wisconsin and northwest Michigan. 





to twenty feet. 

When loading ties, plank- 
ing, posts or pulpwood into 
box cars or on to flat ears, 
the machine can be made to 
deliver to either end while 
standing at a ten degree 
angle to parallel of car. It 
is an especially valuable 
machine for loading or un- 
loading lumber from barges 
or schooners, as the chain 
travel is reversible and the 
loading end can be raised 
by hand or power to forty 
degrees above level, or de- 
pressed the same distance 
below. The machine is also 
very efficient for piling lum- 
ber or timber in yards, as 
well as for elevating lumber 














to trains of gravity distrib- 
uting rolls. 


HILKE ADJUSTABLE CONVEYOR FOR HANDLING TIES, TIMBERS AND LUMBER, 
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We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 


Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 


RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK. 

















Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


5 cars 13-17 Box Boards 
15 cars 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 
lcar 6-4 FAS Cottonwood 


50 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
12 cars 5-4 No. 2 Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 Shop & Better Cypress 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Cypress 
5 cars 4-4 Com. & Bet. Red Gum 
10 cars 4-4 FAS Sap Gum 
15 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Sap Gum 
3 cars 6-4 Long Run Elm 
7 cars 4-4 Log Run Willow 








 Kimball- Lacy Lumber Co. 


Mnofrs. of So. Arkansas City, Ark. 


Hardwoods. 








| E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade 


and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Addvess oll correspondence to—ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 




















The First Reliable Inquiry 
will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1034”" Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—44 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20” Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ik. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line. 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 

prices 

right 












































We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


- Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 








| Special Ladders 

i MADE OF 

+ SPRUCE 
Our Line Embraces 

i Everything in Ladders. 





) Extension, 
|| Masons, 
Painters, 
Fruit, 

| Mechanics, 
| Step 











Trestles, Extension Trestles, 





} 
| 
| House, Decorators, Painters, 
Mechanics and Fruit Step Ladders. 





Made of clear Spruce, light and strong. 


LL\\ W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 




































We have them in all varieties 


Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 
Extension Ladders ‘ 

Noted for Strength 


and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 
Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 



























































LADDERS 


No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Differert-. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension LADDERS 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - INDIANA 




















TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











G. H. Holloway, of the Utley-Holloway Company, Chi 
cago, spent the last week in the South, visiting the 
mills. 


Charles S. Keith and I. H. Fetty, of the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., were in Chi 
eago for a day the latter part of last week. 


George M. Coale, jr., of Houston, Tex., is calling on 
the Chicago trade this week. He reports that he has 
succeeded in placing some business at fairly satisfactory 


prices. 


Charles B. Allen, manager of the veneer department 
ot the Anderson-Tully Company, of Memphis, Tenn., is 
spending a week ealling on the trade in Chicago and 
adjacent territory. 


Walter Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis., arrived in Chicago Wednesday, to look 
after his trade in this territory and hobnob with friends 
and aequaintances. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned Thursday 
from Milwaukee, where he participated in the conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ 
ation. 


Ransom Griffin, of Indianapolis, Ind., representative in 
that territory for the Central Coal & Coke Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week, conferring 
with James H. Lang, the coneern’s representative in 
this territory. 


A. C. Quixley and G. H. Bulgrin, of the Quixley & 
Bulgrin Lumber Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, 
were two of the boosters from this territory who at- 
tended the annual of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber 


Dealers’ Association at Milwaukee. ; 


W. L. Wagstaff, the well-known lumber wholesaler of 
Oshkosh, Wis., after attending the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
at Milwaukee this week, visited Chicago to look over 
the early spring styles in hemlock lumber. 


J. W. MeClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Company, 
of Memphis, Tenn., and first vice president of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, participated in the 
conference between the hardwood manufacturers and 
the makers of furniture in Chicago this week. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago manager for the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, of Appleton, Wis., spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week in Milwaukee, where he at 
tended the annuai meeting of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which held a three days’ 
session in the Hotel Pfister. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., was in Chi 
cago Wednesday and Thursday of this week. Mr. 
3Zarnaby said that while trade is still quiet there is 
a gradual improvement, which he thought bespoke better 
conditions for the near future. He said there is a fair 
demand for hardwoods, with oak showing more strength. 


Pete Smith, of Detroit, Mich., who represents the 
Hilgard Lumber Company in Michigan, was in Chicago 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Mr. Smith stated that 
he had been enjoying a good trade although a man had 
to be on the job all the time, otherwise business would 
get away from him. He returned home Sunday 
evening. 


R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Luntber Company, 
of Goodman, Wis., president of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago for a day this week en route home from a 
visit to Florida. He said that the successor to Mr. 
Kellogg had not as yet been appointed, but that the 
board of directors will meet shortly and select some one 
for the position. 


Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, chairman of the grading 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, was in Chicago this week. He viewed the present 
lumber trade with characteristic complacency and said 
he thought conditions are improving and that hardwoods 
before long will bring more money. Factories, he said, 
are still buying carefully, although demand from these 
sources is hetter than a few weeks ago. 


W. H. Ames, manager of the oak flooring depart- 
ment of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, spent the latter part of last week in 
Chicago attending the convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and ecall- 
ing on the local trade. Mr. Ames was not unduly en- 
thusiastic about business conditions but said that his 
company’s trade being largely with dealers outside the 
larger cities its volume had not suffered as much as 
might have been expected if it were dependent on 
city business. 


A. R. Owen, of the John S. Owen Lumber Compa 
of Owen, Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday of { 
week. He said that operations in the woods are ; 
ceeding under very good conditions, the cold weathe 
having made good roads for hauling, which he said 
a temptation to cut more logs and was probably gov 
for the trade. He stated that he thought the business 
sentiment is much improved and that the lumber ma 
facturers are becoming more confident that they will 
get their share of trade with the return of prosperi 
which he said could not arrive any too soon to suit hi: 


Is 


k. V. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, Pa., head of the B 
cock interests and president of the National Hardwi 
Lumber Association, was in Chicago Wednesday 
Thursday of this week, attending the conference of tle 
grading committee of the National organization a 
the furniture manufacturers. Mr. Babcock said tl 
so far as his companies are concerned they are co 
fortably situated as to orders, but that prices are st 
too low. He said he looks for better conditions in lu 
ber buying, however, with the return of the promised 
business revival. 

J. BF. Jacobsen, of the Jacobsen-Hemphill Lum}, 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. Mr. Jacobsen had been visiting the trade around 
Minneapolis. Regarding business conditions he said thit 
things had been very quiet on the Coast. He thought, 
however, that there had been a little improvement. r 
cently; prices were a little stiffer on some items and 
the inquiries for export lumber materialized into orde: 
the situation would greatly improve, as this would hay 
the effect of stimulating the domestic market. He sa 
more inquiries are being received from the East, and 
that prospects look bright for spring trade. 





WASHINGTON LUMBERMAN A VISITOR. 

Ralph H. Burnside, vice president and general man 
ager ot the Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond, 
Wash., was in Chicago last week Friday on his return 
from a business trip through the middle West. Mr. 
Burnside made the remark that, himself a product ot 
the rich prairies of Iowa, he was a great believer 
in the buying power of the central and well develope: 
agricultural States, and that through special attention 
to that trade his company had succeeded in keeping 
the order book pretty well filled and had a very fair 
volume of rail trade at what he thought were bette: 
than average prices. Outside of that, the Willapa 
Lumber Company is doing some export business. In 
this connection he said that the shipping situation 
had brought about a revival of the sailing fleet. The 
conditions brought about by the war had drawn thi 
steam fleet quite largely to the Atlantie so that whik 
sailing vessels had not been entirely displaced in the 
past by steam they were now coming back into thei: 
old popularity for handling the offshore shipments ot 
the west coast. The coastwise trade, Mr. Burnside 
said, had been so unsatisfactory and so subject to 
fluctuations in both demand and price that his eom 
pany had practically withdrawn from it, a more sta 
ble business being possible either by rail to the East or 
in the export trade. 





APPOINTED SALES MANAGER. 


Sr. ‘Louis, Mo., Feb. 16.—Frank A. Satterwhite, well 
known in the hardwood trade, has recently been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber 
& Mercantile Company, this city. He became associ 
ated with the Gideon-Anderson company at the local 





FRANK A. SATTERWHITE, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


Sales Manager Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile 
Company. 


office in 1912 as assistant sales manager and his pro- 
motion is the reward for merit. 

Mr. Satterwhite started in the lumber business at 
the age of fourteen, carrying water at the mill dur- 
ing the summer and going to school in the winter time. 
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Atter Jeaving public school he was for two years a 
spoke inspector for the Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ier Company at Morehouse, Mo. After a year at a 
business college he spent a year as clerk in a railroad 
oftice. He then returned to the Himmelberger-Harrison 
uber Company, and was employed in the office of 
company until 1912 as chief stenographer and as- 
sistant to the sales manager, thence going to the Gideon- 
Anderson company. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
vethod of manafacture at the mill end and having 
jndled a great deal of correspondence for each of the 
us he has been connected with, is well acquainted with 
consuming trade, 
the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company 
yperates a band and circular saw mill at Gideon, Mo., 
th a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, cutting ash, cy- 
ess, cottonwood, elm, gum, hickory, maple, oak and 
camore. In addition to the sawmills, the company 
s a well equipped planing mill. 
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CONTINUE BUSINESS UNDER NEW NAME. 


MosBILE, ALA., Feb. 15.—The W. W. Herron Lumber 
ompany, this city, has been succeeded by the Walker- 
ohnstone Lumber Company (Inc.), which _ officially 
jegan business February 1. This is a change in name 
only, as the present owners bought out the old W. W. 
Herron Lumber Company two years ago and have been 
perating the business under that name until now. 





Rk. Db. WALKER, MOBILE, ALA. ; 
Of the Walker-Johnstone Lumber Company. 


Both R. D. Walker and C. A, L. Johnstone, owners of 
the coneern, sre young men who have had direct 
training in the business in whieh they specialize—rail- 
road trade. Both gentlemen began their business ¢a- 
reers in railroad offices, where they obtained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the lumber requirements of railroads. 
Thus it was an easy and natural step to enter the lum 
Ler business. 

Mr. Walker entered the lumber business in 1907 as 
salesman for the W. W. Herron Lumber Company. In 
the same year Mr. Johnstone started in the lumber busi- 
ness at Purvis, Miss., with the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany. The following year he went with the W. W. 
Herron Lumber Company. In June, 1913, “Messrs. 
Walker and Johnstone bought out the W. W. Herron 
Lumber Company. Both gentlemen are live wires in the 
Mobile lumber trade. 





LUMBER COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES ASSEMBLE 
AT BANQUET. 

Employees of the Joyce Lumber Company, Clinton, 
lowa, and invited guests to the number of about sixty, 
recently ‘‘re-Joyeed joyously at the joyful banquet 
served at the Lafayette Inn,’’ according to the Herald 
of Clinton, Towa, the home of the company. The ban- 
quet was one of the features of a three days’ conven- 
tion of the auditors and agents of the concern extend- 
ing from Monday to Wednesday. The program was 
under the direction of General Manager N. H. Thielen, 
assisted by D. P. King, and it was in every respect a 
pronounced success. 

The meeting was especially designed to place the 
auditors and agents, located in thirty-four localities 
where the company has yards, in such close harmony 
with one another and with the general management 
that perfect codperation throughout the year will be 
possible. This convention is the first held by the Joyce 
Lumber Company but the great benefit derived from 
it is likely to induce the company to make it an annual 
feature. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTIONS. 


DoNALD, WIs., Feb. 17.-—-Elmer B. Smith, for the last 
three years connected with the hardwood department of 
the Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, Wis., 
on February 1 joined the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
of Appleton, that State. For the present Mr. Smith 
will make his headquarters at Donald overseeing the 
shipments and manufacture of stock bought from the 
Fountain-Campbell Lumber Company. 

The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Company started its 
mill January 7 and it has been running day and night 
on hardwood logs brought in by its steam haul. 





ANNUAL REUNION OF ATKINS PIONEERS. 
The organization known as the Atkins Pioneers cele- 
brated its annual reunion at the Spencer House in 








PAINTS AND PRESERVERS 

















Indianapolis the evening of February 6. This organi- 
zation, as its title suggests, is composed of employees 
who have been in the service of KE. C. Atkins & Co., 
constantly for over twenty years. As a matter of 
fact there are two who have been in the service from 
forty-six to fifty years, three’ from forty-one to forty-five 
years, seven from 36 to forty years, seventeen from 
thirty-one to thirty-five years and forty-three from 
twenty-six to thirty years. 

The pioneers organized february 1, 1906, with a 
membership of sixty-two and new members are added 
each year as their time matures. Each candidate pays 
$1 for death benefit, ten cents for initiation fee, 35 
cents for a membership button and 5 cents for a 
funeral and banquet badge, making a total of $1.50. 
In addition an assessment of $1.10 is made on each 
member, to be paid to the widow of a member at his 
death and to furnish a floral offering. The member- 
ship continues as long as assessments are paid regard- 
less of whether employment continues with Atkins 
& Co. 

It has become the custom to hold these annual meet 
ings, at which a short program of entertainment is 
given and a banquet served. It will be noted that 
while the organization is designed primarily for social 
purposes, it includes benefits of a more substantial 
nature. 





CONGRESSMAN-LUMBERMAN TALKS. 

Boston, MAss., Feb. 15.—Congressman Joseph W. 
Fordney of Michigan, one of the big lumber operators 
of the country, was the guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the forty-third annual banquet of the New 
England Iron & Hardware Association, held at the 
Hotel Somerset Tuesday evening. 

The Michigan lumbermen tartly assailed the Admin 
istration, placing at its door the responsibility for the 
difficulties of business. His listeners especially appre 
ciated his remarks as the opinions of a happy combina 
tion of statesman and business man. 

His analysis of conditions was received with great 
applause. His denunciation of Democratic policies, 
of the shipping bill and of the tariff apparently 
agreed exactly with the sentiments of the hardware 
men. 





STORE MANAGERS IN ANNUAL. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 15.—The managers of the me: 
cantile stores under the mangement ef the Kirby Lum 
ber Company sre in Houston, quartered at the Rice 
Hotel. The occasion is the semi-annual ‘‘ get-together ’’ 
meeting. The managers were received here by EE. C. 
Downman, general purchasing agent for the company 
and superintendent of the stores. Those here include: 

S. H. Gilliland, of Evadale; H. A. Pickett, of Silsbee; C. R. 
Jenkins, of Silsbee: H. G. Hornsby, of Cleveland; A. L. For- 
tenberry, of Budconnor; J. J. Wicks, of Call: T. A. Wilson. 
of Kirbyviile; T. B. Prewitt, cf Roganville; A. D. Mann, of 
Newton; S. L. Mcklroy, of Fuqua: IL. C. Hopkins, of Bessmay : 
T. N. Jennings, of Browndel; L. H. Harris, of Bronson; W. L. 
Glasscock, of Woodmeyer, and W. J. Brice, of Call. 

During the week the managers will meet representa- 
tives of the wholesale houses with whom they trade. 
Discussions for the good of the service will be indulged 
in, and the amusement features will not be neglected. 





NEW NATIONAL HARDWOOD DIRECTORY. 

The February official bulletin of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association announces the publication of 
the new directory of the association. Since the issu- 
ance of the January bulletin eleven members have 
been added to the roll. 

Original inspections made by the association’s in- 
spectors during January totaled 7,606,336 feet; of 
which 5,970,260 was inspected by salaried men and 
1,636,076 feet by fee inspectors. 





QUICK TIME FOR WATER SHIPMENT. 

An eastern exchange says that J. W. Van Gopp & Son, 
wholesale lumber dealers of Unadilla, N. Y., have re- 
cently got a cargo of Washington fir in New York City, 
of which about ninety cars is silo material, which was 
at the time of publication being unloaded at the firm’s 
yards in Cherry Valley, N. Y. A notable fact about this 
shipment was that the entire trip was made in about 
forty-five days, or only a little more time than is required 
by the average all rail shipment across the continent. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


L. T. Fitzhugh, attorney for the Columbia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, has bought 2,500 acres‘ of timber- 
land, mostly gum and oak, three sawmills and other property 
belonging to the Pemiscot Lumber Company. The properties 
are located near Proctor, Ark., and the consideration was 
$62,500. 














The Harrington Land Company, of Slayton, Minn., has 
bought nearly 10,000 acres of cutover land in Langlade and 
Marathon counties, Wisconsin. The land was bought from 
the Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, of Wausau, by the 
Winneconne Lumber Company and by the George Baldwin 
estate. 


O. W. Brown, a timber broker of Seattle, Wash., with offices 
in the Lumber Exchange, has sold 10,000,000 feet of fir timber 
at Sauk, Wash., to B. P. Briscoe, a logger of Grays Harbor. 
The consideration was $2 a thousand. 


F. B. Mills, of Hattiesburg, Miss., last week transferred to 
the Mills Lumber Company, of Hattiesburg, about $20,000 
worth of pine lands, located near Bond, Miss, 
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Let Their Experience 
Teach You. 





>a ‘ ‘ . pee — 
Construction of Terminal Docks, Texas and Pacific Railroad Company, 
Westwego, La., using timbers treated with REEVES WOOD PRESERVER, 


Railroad Engineers—men who are paid for 
their knowledge and experience in construc- 
tion matters—use treated lumber. It saves 
the extra cost,—-several times over—in added 
service. 

The best way to preserve your platforms, 
tramways, bridges, wharfs, barges, etc. is with 


Reeves Wood Preserver 


It is cheap, easy to use, and gives permanent 
protection. 
“6 : ~ 99% ° 
Our ‘sample testing outfit’’ is interesting. 


May we send it—today? 


The Reeves Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


** The Greatest Possible Service Per Doilar.”’ 
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Where Durability 
Means Dollars 


You loggers know the great strains and 
: yt eS 

excessive wear to which the Wire Rope on 
your donkeys, skidders and loaders is con- 
stantly subjected. If the Rope is not ex- 
tremely durable, it means frequent renewals. 

But the price of the Wire Rope is not the total 
cost of renewing your cables, for there is the loss of 
labor and time to be considered. 


HERCULES 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Red Strand Wire Rope 


not only has great strength, but it is also elastic, tough, 
and flexible, which means that it is DURABLE. 

So by using Hercules Rope, you are saving time, 
labor and DOLLARS. Why not make the saving? 


58 years in business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 
Denver Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Seattle 











Machine Knives 


of the 
Higher Grade 







White Quality 


Costs perhaps a few cents 
more but you are getting 
the quality you want—the 
better kind. Just try them 
once is all we ask. Write 
us today. 


We have a Stock in SAN FRANCISCO. 
The L. & I. J. White Co., 140 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RIC BT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 








SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Pians and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box 83 Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Converse Cooperage Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Leslie Carroll Hollingshead, A. 
Liechty and Alfred Beck. 

Chicago—Englewood Desk Co., authorized capital $2,500; 
Nellie Durkee, Ellis G. Durkee and William Brabandt. 

Chicago—Lumber Products Co., vuthorized capital $2,500; 
Charles Kramer, Joseph F. Larkin and W, A. Ladewis 

INDIANA, Frankton—Barnett Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $15,000; Harry Barnett, M. Barnett and J. Frank. 

KANSAS. Kingman—Carl Leach Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $25.000. 

KENTUCKY. Brodheadl—Brodhead Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $2,500; B. D. Holtzolaw and others. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Atlantic Wirebound Box 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—Lamar Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $350,000; G. L. Hawkins, V. M. Scanlon and others. 

Hattiesburg—H. D. Foote Lumber Co., $7,500; A. W. 
Seeley, H. D. Foote and J. R. Foote. The members of the 
new firm have been operating a wholesale office in Hat- 
tiesburg for several years under the name of the A. W. 
Seeley Lumber Co., with home office in Saginaw, Mich. 

MISSOURI. Farrenberg—Farrenberg Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,009; C. T. Brewer, J. N. Terrell and 
Murray Phillips. 

NEW JERSEY. Moorestown 
authorized capital $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—J. H. MacDowell Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000; James H. Strain, William J 
Lammey and John H. MacDowell. 

Manhattan—Middle River Timber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $25,000; Clarence E. Thornall, L. Vanderburgh and 
J. Silverman. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—Levering Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital $50,000; A. C. Levering, L 
M. Levering, jr.. and Herbert McClammy. The company 
will manufacture handles, spokes, hubs ete. 

WASHINGTON. Ashford—Leith Lumber Co., 
ized capital $10,000. 

Everett—Sultan Log Transportation Co.; 
and J. A. Coleman. 

Leavenworth—F. S. Jacobsen & Co., 
$7,500. 

Seattle—Smith Cove Shingle Co. of Seattle, authorized 
capital $6,000; Leonard B. Swafford, John V. Coons, Frank 
Zarviski, Edward H. Flick. 








Moorestown Supply Co., 


author- 
Joseph Irving 


authorized capital 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Fayetteville—J. P. Brower is out of busi- 
ness. 

CALIFORNIA. Hemet—The Stump-Spaulding Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by H. H. Spaulding. 

COLORADO. Steamboat Springs—Fred Zick & Co. have 
been succeeded by Zick & DeLong. 

ILLINOIS. Auburn-Bloomington-Decatur-Girard-Vir- 
den—The E. R. Darlington Lumber Co, has been succeeded 
by the Corn Belt Lumber Co. 

INDIANA, La Fontaine—The La Fontaine Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by C. W. Stoner & Co. 

Medora—S. C. Sutton has been succeeded by Albert 
Pray. 

IOWA. Durham—The Durham Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Fort Dodge—The East Site Lumber & Coal Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock by $5,000, bringing it up to $16,000. 

Ocheyedan—Glade & Shuttleworth have been succeeded 
by the Glade Lumber Co. 

Wapello—E. B. Cock has been succeeded by the Isett 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Angola—W. D. Riley has been succeeded by 
the Coffeyville Lumber Co. 

De Graff-Hamilton-Hutchinson-Virgil—The S. J. Hous- 
ton Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Houston- 
Doughty Lumber Co. 

Harper-Newton—The Doughty Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. 

Protection—The Houston-Clark Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. 

Syvlvia—A. B. Everly has been succeeded by the Hous- 
ton-Doughty Lumber Co., with headquarters at Wichita. 

LOUISIANA. Cheniere—The W. H. Powell Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

MAINE. Soldier Pond—August F. Deigle has been suc- 
ceeded by A. F. Deigle & Son. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Fred S. Morse 
Lumber Co. has dissolved and Fred S. Morse has entered 
the commission lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Lansing — The Butler-Langevin Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Capital City Lumber Co. 

Shepherd—a. E,. Clark has been succeeded by F. J. 
grattin & Son. 

Sturgis—The Roberts & Harrison Lumber Yard has 
been succeeded by the Schoolcraft Lumber Co., which 
company will have its home office in Sturgis, Mich. The 
officers and stockholders of the Schoolcraft company are: 
Will A. Cavin and Melvin S. Rudisill, both of Sturgis, and 
W. B. Schaeffer, of South Bend, Ind. Wilber F. McGary, 
formerly manager of the Griner Lumber Co., of Middle- 
bury, Ind., is manager. 

MINNESOTA. Appleton-Hampton-Hastings-Minneapo- 
lis-Montevideo-Newport-Pine Island—The McMullin Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to the Gipson Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Morristown—The Midland Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succeeded by the Morristown Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Clarksdale Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by the Johnson-Harlow Lum- 
ber Co. 

Ellisville—The manufacturing and selling headquarters 
of the Perry-Frazier Lumber Co. have been removed to 
Noxapater. 

Tutwiler—The Alexander Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Tutwiler Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Bagnell Timber Co. has 
filed petition for dissolution of corporation, 

Undine—F. A. Wilmesherr has been succeeded by L. G. 
Hathaway, of Leesburg. 

MONTANA. White Sulphur Springs—The Northwest 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the R. D. Heath Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Beloit, Kan. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Atlantic Box & Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Eppstein & Vollweiller. 

OHIO. Columbiana—The Columbiana Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the People’s Lumber Co., of Salem. 

Jeffersonville—Charles C,. French has been succeeded by 
French & Thomas. 

Tiffin—The Staley Bent Works has been succeeded by 
the Dickleman Manufacturing & Lumber Co., of Forest. 

Tiffin—The Seneca Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Dickleman Manufacturing & Lumber Co., of Forest. 





West Alexandria—The bankrupt property of the \W >st 
Alexandria Lumber Co. has been acquired by the 1} r 
Kuntz Co., of Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA. Allen—E. F. 
succeeded by L. B. Adams. 

Davis—Th2 Baughman Lumber Co. has been succe: 1 
by the C. M. Mays Lumber Co. of Sulphur, 

PENNSYLVANIA. Littlestown—Charles 
tate) has been succeeded by Ira D. Crouse. 

TENNESSEE. Dyer—The Hearn Lumber Co. has } 1 
succeeded by the City Lumber Co. 

Jackson—F. M. Cutsinger has been succeeded by e 
Bedna Young Lumber Co., with an authorized capita 
$98,000. 

Memphis—The Riel Lumber Co. has been reorganized 
the Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. and the capital stock has b 
increased from $30,000 to $100,000. Those identified » 
the reorganized company are: George F. Reil, Charles 
Kadel, W. L. Crenshaw, F. E. Gary, W. F. McLain and 
James L. McRee. 

TEXAS. Daingerfield—The Saw Mill Lumber Co. is o it 
of business. 

Rockwall—The Saw Mill Lumber Co. has been succeed 
by the Harris Lumber Co., with headquarters at Dalla 

VIRGINIA. Pendletons—H. H. Walton has been s 
ceeded by Walton Bros. 

WASHINGTON. Opportunity—C. FE. Johnson has by 
succeeded by the Opportunity Lumber Co. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The J. L. 

Co. is closing out its business. 

Sarona—The Hammond-Chandler Lumber Co. has _ be« 
succeeded by the Sarona Lumber Co., with an authoriz: 
capital of $12,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—The St. Simeon Lumber Co. (Lt: 
has increased its capital stock from $290,000 to $500,000 


NEW VENTURES. 


CALIFORNIA. los Angeles—Herbert Quinn recent! 
began the sash, door and millwork business. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—Jacob Cohen, proprietor «© 
the New Haven Lumber Co., will establish a lumber yari 
on Water Street, near Olive Street. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—The H. K. Toy & Novelty Co 
recently began manufacturing toys. 

IOWA. Mount Hamill—The A. O. Talbot Co. recent 
entered the lumber and grain business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Henry Piaggio recently bega 
the export lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Leasburg—L. G. Hathaway has entered the 
lumber business. 

St. Louis—The General Lumber & Supply Co., 3815 Mar- 
ket Street, recently began business. 

MONTANA. Ingomar—V. W. North recently began the 
retail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Fairbury—The Collier Tumber Co. re- 
cently began business here. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—B. H. Christian & Bro. recently 
began the commission lumber business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—The 
Co. recently began business. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—Fetterman & Richardson re- 
cently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

Memphis—The Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. will open yards 
in South Memphis and will devote a great deal of time to 
the handling of ash lumber. 

Spencer—The Laurel Cove Lumber Co. recently began 
manufacturing hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Houston—B. H. Christian & Bro. have entered 
the commission lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Camehl & 
began wholesaling shingles. 

Tacoma—The Midland Iamber Co. recently began the 
wholesale business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Boone—Steinbeck & Steinbeck re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber here. 

WISCONSIN. Rudolph—The Suwame Lumber Co. has 
entered the retail business. 

Wausau—The Sexsmith-Gorman Lumber Co. has been 
organized to carry on a wholesale business in southern, 
northern and western forest products. The officers are 
Lamar Sexsmith, president; Fred L. Sexsmith, vice presi- 
dent; Walter Gorman, secretary and treasurer, 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


—_—oOoOO~C 


FLORIDA. Dade City—C. I. Walter will establish a 
plant to manufacture boxes, crates, etc. 

IOWA. Fort Dodge—The East Side Lumber & Coal Co. 
will erect a large warehouse. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—The Colby-Hinckley Co. 
will erect a modern box factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Thompson & Dupont, of New 
Orleans, La., will build a sawmill and develop timber 
recently acquired. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Roberson, Strader & 
Co., of Belew Creek, will build a box factory 60 by 160 
feet. 

OUTH CAROLINA. Martin—L. 
rebuild plant lately noted burned. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—The H. P. Wyman Lumber Co. 
will rebuild sawmill. 

Cowan—The Davidson, Hicks & Greene Co., of Nash- 
ville, will erect a band sawmill and construct a railway. 

Jackson—The MHarlan-Morris Manufacturing Co., of 
Corinth, Miss., will establish a cooperage plant. 

TEXAS. Manning—The Philip A. Ryan Lumber Co., of 
Onalaska, will erect a single band mill with a daily ca- 
pacity of 25,000 feet of lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Stuart—The J. D. Blackard Stave & 
Cooperage Co. will install equipment to manufacture bar- 
rels, boxes, ete. 


Anderson & Co. will 





CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA. Borden—The sawmill owned by Burns & 
Waggoner was visited by fire recently, causing a loss of 
$600, which is fully covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—The Rex Planing Mill Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire February 14, causing a loss 
of $35,000. The loss is covered by insurance. It is stated 
that the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Fire in the warehouse of the 
German-American Lumber Co., caused a loss of $1,000. 
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!ORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—February 8 the plant 
the Carolina Veneer Co. was destroyed by fire; loss 
000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Astoria—February 4 the Clatsop Mill Co. 
t a dry kiln by fire; loss $3,000, which is fully covered 
insurance. 


2>ENNSYLVANIA. Connellsville—The plant of the 
ystone Planing Mill Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
s $20,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
Pottstown—The planing mill of EK. H. Price & Co. was 
stroyed by fire recently; loss $35,000, which is partly 
vered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt at once. 
Union City—The planing mill of Calflisch Bros., with 
ich valuable machinery and lumber burned February 
The loss is estimated at $50,000, which is fully covered 
insurance. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Martin—QL. Anderson & Co.’s dry 
ns and planing mill were destroyed by fire recently; 
ss $20,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 
VERMONT. Jeffersonville—L. S. Morse lost his sawmill 
fire February 7. The loss is covered by insurance. 
vr, Morse will probably rebuild. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—The plant of the Bailey-Du- 
xis Sash & Door Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by 
re this week; loss $35,000, which is partly covered by 
surance. The mill will be rebuilt. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. A. L. PORTER.——A telegram from Spokane, Wash., 
o the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on February 16 advised of the 
death in that city at the Sacred Heart hospital, following a 
econd abdominal operation, of Mrs. A. L. Porter, wife of the 
ecretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
i. resident of Spokane since 1902. 

A. L. Porter was in San Francisco at the time of his wife's 
death, in attendance upon the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The unwelcome intelli- 
vence, Wired to that city, was greeted with dismay by officers 
and members of the association. A tglegram from San Fran- 
cisco to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN February 17 states that 
the news cast a gloom over the convention. Its routine pro- 
ceedings were immediately stopped, and a message of sympa- 
thy was extended by the convention to Mr. Porter. Immedi- 
ately upon receipt of the unwelcome news Mr. Porter left for 
Spokane, his work at the association being assumed by others. 

Mrs. Porter was the sister of the well-known lumberman 
W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa. She leaves a son, two and 
au half years old, named after his father. She was a woman 
of a sunny disposition and of unustal intelligence. She 
was a great favorite among those of Spokane who were for- 
tunate enough to have her acquaintance, and was especially 
popular with the officers and members of the association, all 
of whom sincerely mourn her loss. 














McKEAN-WHITE.—In the death of George McKean 
and Charles T. White the Province of New Brunswick 
lost one of its largest lumber shippers and one of its big 
manutacturers of lumber. George McKean was born in 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1541, and came to St. John in 1867, 
to enter the office of Francis Carvell & Co., who were 
lumber shippers of that day. In 1872 he became a mem- 
ber of the tirm. In 1883 it was dissolved and he continued 
business alone. He was in business continuously for 
forty years. Since 1895 he had been associated with the 
business of Price & Pierce (Ltd.), shipping lumber from 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec. He had been 
one of the largest shippers of lumber for years and was 
also to some extent a manufacturer of lumber. sesides 
his widow he is survived by two sons, William K., and 
George R. McKean, and two daughters. 

Charles ‘It. White, who died iast week, had lumber 
mills at Point Wolte and Alma in New Brunswick and 
at Apple River in Nova Scotia, and was the owner of 
extensive timber areas in both Provinces. He had been 
engaged in the lumber business for half a century and 
was 76 years old. A tew years ago he took his son, Gar- 
field White, into partnership with him and the firm is 
known as Charles T. White & Son. Mr. White made his 
home in Sussex, N. B., and one of his sons, Simeon H. 
White, has been identified for a number of years with 
the lumber business in Kings County. 





WILLIAM D. GILL.—The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Baltimore Lumber Exchange at a special 
meeting kebruary 10, in memory of the late William D. 
Gill, whose death February 9 was recorded in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

Our Heavenly Father has in His wise Providence taken 
from us our esteemed friend, William D. Gill. 

The death of Mr. Gili brings sorrow to his associates in 
the lumber trade. As a member of this exchange for 
many years his work and influence in the organization 
was to maintain the best traditions and best methods ot 
the business, and, in his personal place, he was equally 
conspicuous as an honorable merchant. He was a gen- 
erous and genial companion and loyal friend, and iden- 
tified as he was with the many and varied interests in 
our city and State; to none of these will his passing come 
as a greater loss than to those of the lumber fraternity. 

Our sympathy goes out to his bereaved family, and we 
share with them their sorrow. 





JOSEPH K. GARDNER.—For many years engaged in 
the manufacture of sashes, doors and blinds, Joseph K. 
Gardner, died February 13 at his home, 118 Lafayette 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born in Newark, N. J., 
December 10, 1843, and went to Brooklyn with his parents 
when he was two years old. With his father he estab- 
lished the business of D. P. Gardner & Son, 49 Fleet 
Place, Brooklyn, about sixty years ago. His father died 
in 1903 and young Gardner continued the business. He 
was well known in Odd Fellow circles, being a member 
of Principle Lodge, No. 48; Bethlehem Encampment and 
the Veteran Odd Fellows’ Association. He is survived 
by three sisters, Mrs. Anna K. Swalm, Mrs. Henrietta C. 
Raymond and Mrs. Frank B. Walker. 


FRANK W. SQUIER.—After an illness of several 
months Frank W. Squier, lumberman and banker, died 
at the Butterworth Hospital in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 5. Mr. Squier was born in Rochester, N. Y., 
October 17, 1853, and from there moved to Bridgeton, 
Mich., where he became active in the lumber industry. 
He located in Grand Rapids about ten years ago and 
became associated with several financiers, with whom he 
organized the United Tanners’ Lumber Company, of 
which he was president. Of late years the company’s 
offices have been in Fremont. Recently Mr. Squier se- 
cured large timber holdings in western and southwestern 
States. He was president of the State banks at Grant 
and White Cloud, Mich. His widow survives him. 


THOMAS HEFFERAN.—For over a quarter of a cen- 
tury an active lumberman in Michigan, Thomas Hefferan 
passed away at his home in Grand Rapids January 31. 
He was born in Washington County, New York in 1831. 
He was founder and president of the Peoples Savings 
Bank and was a thirty-second degree Mason. He is 
survived by_two sons, George Hefferan, fourth vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Trust Company, and T. William Hef- 
feran, cashier of the Peoples Savings Bank, and a 
daughter, Miss Mary Hefferan, who lived with her father. 














This ttme the Dealer 
PROFITS who waited 


until the experimental stage of Silo building had passed. By so doing he 
side-stepped a lot of grief and unpleasant complications with his customers 
and instead of having now to retract his selling arguments and start in anew, 
he has a clean slate and a silo that is in a class by itselfi—when he adopts the 


Tung-Lok 


Silo- 


The one great 
Wood Silo 

Every lumberman 
can sell at 


Big Profit. 









- 


£j 


The ‘‘Tung-Lok is not just a silo but the one perfect silo. It’s different—no hoops to get loose 
—no guy wires to be in the way—can not blow down—can not collapse—no scaffold as on 
all other silos—easy to erect. Its tongue and groove construction locking the corners and 
making it impossible to build wrong enables the farmer to do the work himself and he can do 
it just as well as a mechanic. Has all of the strong points of silo construction and not one of 
the weak points and best of all it’s WOOD—the one and only proper material in which to 
mature and keep silage—unquestionably the 


orld’s Best Silo 


Grab This Valuable Agency = New Tang-Lek 
Now Before It Gets Away. 


We want the one live wide-awake lumber dealer 
in each town throughout the United States to 
handle the ‘‘Tung-Lok’’. We have only one 
dealer in each town. If you will come with us and 
give us a reasonable co-operation in your territory, 
we will do the silo business. 


Combination 
Ladder and 
Hinge Door. 


This is a feat- 
ure which you 
can obtain in 
no other silo on 
the market to- 
day. It is the 
greatest combi 

zy nation door and 
Don’t let the “‘direct to the consumer people’’ ladder feature 
come into your territory and take this growing 
business away from you. The business belongs to 


you and you will be sorry later if you let it get away. 





Write now for full particulars and special terms 
to agents. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. 


133 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The American- Credit 


Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 

+ 
The stupendous amount of an- 


nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $9,000,000. 


302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


a 




















PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


~~... =... 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








/ SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER | 


Whether you are a salesman or a sales manager, a general 
Manager an officer or a directer of your company, you should 
be represented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion. The best men 
everywhere use them. If you don’t it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and 
they carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when 
you detach them, and they are always clean 
and flat. They leave nothing to be desired, 
however fastidous the taste. or 
severely critical the judgment. 
Send today for sam- 
ple taband detach 
the cardsone by one 
—satisfy yourself as 
to what others uni- 
versally cali best. 
Send today. 








OTEEL COMPANY 


' 
PITTSBURGH PA 
FISHER SUILOING 


Appearance of our * enaee acew? CHICAGO 
neat card in case. es 





The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
Chicago 


61-63 East Adams Street, 











Headquarters for Lumbermen 


| 
i | 
| | HE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the speciai breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
| Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 

i RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to $5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting recms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
hour Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everytccy Likes Ketel LSalle 
Ia Salle at Madisen St- 
Licest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.& Mgr. 


| Ketel 1 1aS alle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 

















HARRY F. BECKLEY.—A 
Lumber 


4 salesman for the 
Company connected with the Kansas City 


Kirby 
office, 


Harry F. Beckley, 29 years old, died February 10 of 
typhoid fever. Mr, Beckley was a native of Kansas City, 
and at one time represented a Shreveport firm as sales- 


man. 
held at 
popular 
widow, 
G. F. 
A 


Later he joined the Kirby staff which position he 
the time of his death. He was one of the most 
of the younger salesmen, He is survived by his 
Mrs. Lillian Beckley, his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beckley, and two sisters, Mrs. C. H. Lane and Mrs. 
Jacobus, all of Kansas City. 


LOUIS H. GRUBE.—The eighteen-year-old son of H. I. 
Grube, wholesale lumberman of Baltimore, Md., was 
almost instantly killed February 11 in a collision between 
the automobile he was driving and another car at Charles 


street and Mount Royal avenue. Young Grube and two 
other men employed by his father were coming into the 
city and going down Charles Street. The other car came 
along Mount Royal Avenue, and struck the Grube ma- 
chine with sufficient force to overturn it, the automobile 
falling upon the three young men. ,Louis Grube sustained 


a fracture of the skull and die@ on the way to a hos- 
pital. One of the others sustained a broken leg and the 
third suffered a number of bruises; neither of them, how- 
ever, Was thought to be dangerously hurt 


CLARENCE E. FOSTER.—The 
Foster, a well known lumberman of 


Clarence FE. 
occurred at 


death of 
Maine, 


Bucksport, February 2. Mr. Foster leaves a widow, two 
sons, Amos and Stanley Foster, of Bucksport, and five 
daughters. He was 65 yvears old. 

WELLINGTON A. WERTLEY.--Senior member of the 
firm of Walter Wertley Sons, of Pottsville, Pa.. Well- 
ington A. Wertley, died February 2 at the ago of 45. 


He was active in lumber association work and was wid 
acquainted in the East. 

CLARENCE E. FOSTER. 
ator in the East, Clarence E. 
Bucktield, Me., February 2, 
leaves a widow, two sons 
dents of Buckfield. 


A well known lumber o; 
Foster, died at his hom: 
at the age of 63. Mr. Fos: 
and five daughters, all 1 


MRS. ALICE COOPER.--Wife of Ralph L. Cooper, 
Belfast, Me., Mrs. Alice Cooper, died at her home 
Belfast, February 3 at the age of 29. Mr. Cooper is h« 
of Cooper & Co. lumber dealers in Belfast. Besides | 
husband she is survived by two small daughters. 


WILLIAM F. ROBINSON. 
with Robinson Bros., at Philadelphia. Pa., William 
Robinson, who later conducted a wholesale lumber bu 
ness for himself, died suddenly February 5 at his re 
dence in Germantown, Pa. 


For many years associat 


M. D. HUNTER.—A well known timberman, M. 


Hunter, died February 5 at Madisonville, Ky., at the a 
of 45. He was a prominent Mason and a member 
Rizpah Shrine. He leaves a widow and several childrs 


Relative to the death of R. H 
Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
passed the following 
for the purpose: 

WHEREAS, The British Columbia 
Manufacturers’ Association in 
to place on record its 


Alexander, the 
Manufacturers’ 
resolution at a special 


Briti 
Associatic 
meeting he 


Lumber & 
meeting assembled, wish: 
expression of profound regret 
the death of R. MW. Atéxander, who had been so intimate 
connected with the lumber industry of British Columbi 
almost since its inception. During this time we ha 
learned to appreciate his many splendid qualities an 
his example and record will long be remembered. 


Shing 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 





Chicago vards report conditions improving. Buyers 
are more in evidence and much building is already 
started in the outlying districts of the citv. Local 


assortment of stocks as ai rule, 
but considerable buying has occurred by the smailer 
vards to fill preparatory to building, 
which is expected to be a great deal larger than last 
as much work was carried over and the permits 
sinning to increase in number. There is every 
to believe therefore that the predictions of an 
in building circles will be just ifie d. 
receipts at Chieago during the week ended 
13 totalled 37,020,000 feet, against 44,896,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total re 
ceipts from January 1 to February 15, 1915, were 
209,262,000 feet, a decrease of 45,852,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended February 13 were 18,691,000 feet, an 
increase of 408,000 feet compared with the correspond 
ing week in 1914. Shipments from January 1 to Febru 
ary 13, 1915, totalled 111,174,000 feet, 7,146,000 feet 
more than was shipped from Chicago during the same 
1914. Shingle receipts for the week show a 
decrease of 2,195,000 as compared with the correspon!- 
ing week in 1914, while total receipts from January 
1 to February 13, 1915, were less by 9,498,000 than in 
the corresponding period of last year. Shipments of 
shingles for the week show an incerease—2,415,000 in 
amount—compared with the same week last year, while 
total shipments from January 1 to February 13, 1915, 
increased 2,062,000 compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merriil, Secretary of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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RECEIPTS -WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1915 B7.020, 000 T.S79,000 
BE eee i oi os nib Sate eres 44,896,000 10,074,000 
Ih crease elauate tate eels T.STH000 2» 195,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 155, 
Lumber. Shingles, 
PR oh new RAO ERE CORR PALS 209,262,000 41,0)¢ 59,000 
(UD GRP ReaRe 2 ore ares erga ee 255,114,000 51,457,000 
Deereas eee a “ $5 S5H2Z,000 4908 000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 15. 
sumber, Shingles. 
1 RS Sait eer grata ise nee ar OP gray aa 18,691,000 5, 750,000 
1014 18,283,000 Dye 
SEINE SG ou. 4 os ee ee wee 408,000 2 415,000 
rOvTAL SUIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 15. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BR ocr ead oa ea Se dw es wee 111,174,000 28,041,000 
ND ES ss Sicko asd ba ew eae SO 104,028,000 25,979,000 
DAORERER «ov bake tos oeu'v eno 7.146,000 2,062,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 


for the week ended February 17 were: 

CLASS Vo. Value. 
pO 3 fe SR aan at cp a nee et Ae 11 $ 6,025 
$ 1,000 and under & 5,000...........-. 63 176,100 

5,000 and under 12 ee we 45 289,000 
10,000 and under a ss oso ere 21 278,600 
25,000 and under UL Os ae 3 95,000 
50,000 and under 100,000......... ae 3 123,000 
Kusel & Harris, 4-story brick hotel and 

III SER ince omnes tele hE kee ett secs wat yee 1 105,000 

MRD ie 5% wkd os oes othe 8 ws Ow ao 146 $1 
Average valuation for week............ — 
TOTAIS PIOViOGS WEEK... ccc sec vscessece &0 1 
Average valuation previous week........ See Se 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ aS 
Totals January 1 to February 17, 1915 O37 cf 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... GT T.b2 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 678 10,2 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 418 4 d 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 73 7,168, 560 











Totals corresponding period 1910..... 744 11,070,32 
Totals corresponding period 1909 b O49 
Totals corresponding period TWOS....... 1,009 
Totals corresponding period WOT... 2... TOT 
Fotals corresponding period 106... ; Tuy 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The pine market is quiet but firm There 
a moderate movement in all kinds of factory stock b 
the mills are not rushed and are buying only for imme- 
diate needs. The box trade is a little more active 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Little change has been noted 
the situation from the standpoint of sales department 


of the northern pine mills. 
ket without any 
any marked volume of 
winter. There inquiry and occ 
placed, but when the retailers and the leading 
buy they do it as quietly as possible, and evidently hope 
for lower prices if the dullness continues for a few weeks 
longer. However, contident that spring 
will see a brisk that this is a ver 
poor time te 


They are watching the mat 
attempt to force it, and do not expect 
trade until after the break-up o 
is some asional orders are 


consumers 


manutacturers are 
lumber market and 
be sacrificing good stocks. 


New York. A slight improvement is 
buying is still held to as low a point as 
quiries are more numerous and wholesalers 
show more inclination to take advantage of 
prices. 


reported although 
possible. In- 
say retailers 


present low 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Only a small volume of trade is re- 
ported, with not much tendency to buy in any liberal 
quantity. No great improvement is looked for in the 
near future, but as soon as the weather becomes 
ivorable for building it is expected that a fair 
will be placed Retail have not 
any extent lately, owing to the fact 
much steady winter weather. 
about as for some time, with low 


more 
amount 
heen 
thit 
Prices 


grades 


of business stocks 
idjded to to 
there has 
are holding 
strongest. 


been so 


N. Y.—A little 
continued unfavorable 


right along 
weather for 


North Tonawanda, is doing 


notwithstanding the 


new building. Trade is considered seasonable, manufac- 
turers being disposed to order with more frequency than 
heretofore. A larger amount of box stock has been 
moved from the yards this winter than formerly, being 
used for ammunition boxes, crating and other purposes 
for which the European war has created a demand. In- 
dications are that a marked shortage of the poorer grades 


will be noted this spring. Box lumber is bringing a higher 





figure now than for many months. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Buying of white pine seems to have 
dropped to a lower volume than at any other time this 
month. Prices are said by some dealers to be a little 


Offerings are also 
material in tran- 


but dull. 


low grade stock. 
dealers, with some 
more firm in tone 


softer, especially for 
more free among the 
sit. Better grades are 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations, particularly on spruce di- 
mension, have been reduced about 50 cents. Demand is 
slow and the increasing difficulty of obtaining bottoms for 
the spruce lumber wanted by English buyers is resulting 
in heavier offerings for domestic consumption than the 
current market can absorb. While it is true that a retail 


vardman with fair credit can buy today at $23.59 hase, 
there are still mills that have orders booked ahead at 
$24 and even more, and a wholesaler not provided with a 


does not always find it a sim- 
advantageously. Demand 


mill of his own even today 
ple matter to place an order 
for deals for export is so brisk that many producers are 
uncertain what policy to pursue. If they could accept 
these orders on the understanding that the lumber would 
be paid for when ready for shipment, and not have to 
worry about providing the tonnage, the radical reduction 
of the output of sprute this winter in the East would 
doubtless result in very firm prices. Random spruce is 
none too plentiful and prices are well maintained. This 


week 2x3 is selling at $21; 2x4, at $22; 2x5, at $1; 2x6, 2x7, 
$20.50 to $21; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23.50 to $24; 2x12, 
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$21 to $24.50. Boards are dull. For good covering boards, 
plaved one side, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, 
g20 0 is the usual price paid, but quotations now vary 
50 nts up and down. Matched spruced boards are mov- 
ine slowly at $22.50 to $23 for 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet lengths, 
an $21.50 to $22 for all 12-feet boards. 


New York.—The market continues quiet and while 
occ sionally some firmness in prices is reported there is 
ple: ty of room for betterment. Buyers hold their orders 
to small amounts and while stocks among yards are 
lower than usual for the time of year the disposition is 
to nove slowly. Sorting up orders in the aggregate fur- 
nis es a fairly good volume, but taking the market as a 
wh le wholesalers are awaiting developments. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is not active. It is being asked 
for in small lots and sometimes in broken car lots. 
Pri es appear to be extremely irregular, but the general 
asking prices are far below the lists that have been ac- 
cepted as Official, 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Little interest is taken just now by buyers, 
many of whom have placed orders to cover their wants 
in the post line, and the pole trade continues slow, al- 
though there is a promise of better business this spring 
than last year. Prices are sti} weak. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers are putting out optimis- 
tic talk this week, owing to the development of new busi- 
ness in all white cedar lines within the last few days. 
Some pole business has been placed and inquiries indi- 
cate that considerable will be written before the spring 
shipping season opens. A good sale of ties has been 


made and other requisitions have been heard from. Post 
inquiries are increasing and some fair sales are re- 
ported. 


—_—_ OOo 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Trade is mixed and opinions on the situation 
differ materially. Some wholesalers find improved de- 
mand, while others say the betterment is hardly notice- 
able Some good business has been offered from the 
woodworking factories, but the run of values has not 
been as desirable as was hoped for. Oak, both plain 
and quarter-sawed, is a little firmer. There seems to be 
a better demand and the strength shown in prices would 
indicate that stocks are in strong hands. Birch, maple 
and beech show no increased strength, although jobbers 
are of the opinion that prices within two months will be 
higher and that they are therefore justified in refusing 
to sacrifice their product. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers complain that a few 
are making low prices which are not warranted by the 
condition of supplies and the prospective demand. Little 
buying demand has developed since the first of the year, 
and some wholesalers have been making concessions in 
an effort to raise money on some of their stock, but 
northern hardwoods as a whole are in light supply, and 
there is considerable business in sight to be done when 
buying really starts. Buyers are apparently holding off 
to make the wholesalers come to them and cut prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The expected activity in hardwoods has 
not materialized to any great extent. <A little improve- 
ment is noticed but nothing to cause any great amount of 
enthusiasm among the distributers. Indications point to 
an increase in the demand for high grades for early re- 
quirements. Stocks in consumers’ hands are still far be- 
low the average and an early replenishment is necessary. 
Demand for oak is fair with a brisk call for plain and 
quartered red oak and ash. Demand is moderate for pop- 
lar and hickory for immediate delivery. There is an up- 
ward tendency for all items most in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buyers are beginning to want stock 
and inquiries are considerably more numerous. The de- 
sire for material is not strong enough, however, to result 
in any appreciable improvement in the prices offered and 
as the mills are not eager to furnish stock at that fig- 
ure the sales are not heavy in the face of the present 
price conditions, mills are finding very little 
to resume and so stock is by no means plentiful. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Inquiry among manufacturers and dis- 
tributers indicates a slowly broadening demand for hard- 
wood lumber. Shipments are steadily gaining in volume 
and the situation, as a whole, is regarded as more satis- 
factory than at any other time since the European war 
began. Buyers are still disposed to conservatism but there 
is no doubt that their needs are gradually increasing and 
that this finds reflection in the larger number of orders 
booked calling for immediate shipment. Prices are firm, 
with a higher tendency. Cypress is also in active demand 
in «ll grades above shops. Ash is steady and offerings are 
realily absorbed. Red gum is generally reported rather 
slow. Sap gum in the higher grades is selling freely 
enough but prices are regarded as unremunerative. Low 
grade gum is also active but there is no little complaint 
on the score of prices. Cottonwood is quiet in the upper 
grades, including box boards, but there is a good de- 
mand for the lower grades. 


_ Louisville. Ky.—Manufacturers of interior finish, floor- 
Ing and other products used in building operations feel 


» much more optimistic than for some time, on account of 


the bright prospects for activity in that industry. Owing 
to the easy condition of the money market and the plenti- 


ful supply of labor, it is believed that building will go 


| improvement. 






ahadata rapid rate as soon as the season opens, and the 
ap} roach of spring is stimulating the work of all those 
Interested in the building trade. The furniture trade, 
while generally quiet, is buying lumber a little more 
actively, the demand from the big farming sections hav- 
Ing been strong of late. Consumption is therefore pick- 
ing up, and while the demand from the cabinet workers 
is rot yet up to normal, it is improving materially. Quar- 
ter: d oak is moving well, and plain oak, especially white, 
is in good demand. Ash is selling well, and poplar shows 
Walnut is in excellent call, thick stock 
ha ing been sold in large blocks. Hickory is slow. Gum 
Is quiet, though it is improving because of the more active 
building situation. 





















New Orleans, La.—The box grades are reported in rea- 
Sonibly brisk call and there is said to be better interior 





request for oak. The export market is practically life- 
less, due to the usual transport difficulties probably more 
than to lack of demand. Ocean rates are all but pro- 
hibitive to some ports, and until they decline to more 
reasonable levels there probably will be little trading. 
Prices on the domestic market are reported reasonably 
steady. 





Baltimore, Md.—Buyers in the domestic market seem 
to have developed no liberal wants and the business is 
of a rather fluctuating character, with orders coming in 
rather freely some days and being few in numbers on 
others. Nor is the export situation much improved. The 
heavy advance in the ocean freights and the difficulties 
hampering satisfactory financial arrangements leave the 
exporters in a very unsatisfactory position. Good oak is 
rather firmer and some of the other woods show a slight 
measure of steadying influence, though in a general way 
it is to be said that the range of price still lacks firm- 
ness, with the lower classifications especially slow and 
with the buying of a decidedly conservative order. 


Boston, Mass.—Very few orders are being placed, and 
such as come along are usually for small lots in mixed 
car assortments. 3uyers are inclined to avoid incurring 
new obligations until the requirements of their business 
absolutely necessitate it. The current range for the 
most carefully graded stocks of firsts and seconds, inch, 
is: 3rown ash, $61 to $64; basswood, $43 to $45; red 
birch, $54 to $56; maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $55 to $60; 
quartered oak, $85 to $89. 


New York.—Little is doing in the way of hardwood buy 
ing. Inquiries are more frequent and the underlying tone 
is stronger, but actual business is dull. Stocks at ship- 
ping points are said to be slowly decreasing but buyers 
here still find no difficulty in getting prompt shipment. 
The manufacturing trade in all lines is still dull but im- 
provement is looked for next month when it is expected 
furniture and piano factories will be in the market with 
some real inquiries. The general tone certainly is stronger 
and while business is slow the effort to get higher prices 
is a little more successful than formerly. 











First Aid to 
Prosperity! 


Mathews 
Labor - Saving 
Gravity Lumber 


Conveyer. 


We make conveyers for all manu- 
facturers using lumber in quanti- 
ties. Conveyers for handling 
Shingles, Lath, Dimension Tim- 
bers, Flooring, Cooperage Stock, 
Boxes, Box Shooks, Cedar Ties, 
etc. 

Send for catalog and tell us what 
you want to handle and between 
what points. Submit sketch show- 
ing requirement, with all dis- 
tances given. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Co. 


Branch Factories, Main Office and Factory, 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops. tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


. Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


“ecu STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


tatents Pending. 





Prices 
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Why Not 


West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 





Motorize Your Mill in 1915? 
The above photo illustrates the lumber handling facilities adopted at the new mill of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, Ore. 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


is calculated to do the work of at least three double teams working with two-wheeled trucks. 
shown in this view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each, but as these tractors are built in sizes from one to 10 
tons capacity it is apparent they can pull many more trucks than are shown above. 


If you are interested in this modern economical way of handling lumber we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
working out your particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales E 


Eastern Representative & Export Dept., Soyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 


Conservatively figured this 


The loads 


1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 
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sa = YOUR STEEP 
~~ LOGGING SAFE 


and go after that soft 
fibred timber farther 
up which you have 
heretofore had to a- 
bandon on account of 
its inaccessibility. Sit 
down right now and 
tell us where you’re 
located and we'll tell 
you the nearest point 
in either the United 
States or Canada where 
you can see the 


Barienger 
~ Braking Device 


in operation this winter. It makes 
45% grades with loads of 30,000 Ibs. 
down descents of 2000 feet 
with one man _ operating 
brake. Can be mounted on 
wheels for summer logging. 





Illustrated Catalog shows 
method of operation. 


Ryther & Pringle Company 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 























A $2000 House 


We have selected this house to meet the de- 
mands of retailers who want a moderate priced 
= house to advertise in 
their local papers. 


Already the demand 
for plan and complete 
adverti isement indi- 
cates it is going to be 
a good seller. 

> Blue prints and specifica- 


tions for this plan together 
with two cuts as shown on 
our last bulletin 


will be sent you 2) 
postpaid for.. =§ 25 


Get bulletin for other plans. 
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Cuts of the size shown herewith together 
with blue prints, etc. will be sent for $2.50 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 











VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


pages of tables showing contents of any number ef 

pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 

scales etc. Twenty-five 
ERMAN, 


japan shingles, lath, different lo 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade has not shown any improvement 
at most yards within the last couple of weeks, but there 
is expectation of better business as soon as the weather 
becomes suitable for building work. The chief woods in 
demand are plain oak and maple, though business is be- 
low the normal for this time of year in all hardwoods. 
Stocks are in fair assortment and are being replenished 
occasionally, though incoming supplies are not as a rule 
on any large scale. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions have toned 
up somewhat but there is not so much life to trade as 
many are hopeful of experiencing in a few weeks. Maple 
and basswood have been moving a little more briskly than 
most of the other woods, but there is still that disposition 
by greater number of buyers to place orders only as stock 
is required. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wholesalers are still well pleased 
with the hardwood situation. There is a very steady but 
light improvement in demand and inquiries are numer- 
ous. Lumber consuming plants are using more lumber 
than for many weeks and it is said this condition pre- 
vails all over the sections drawing supplies from this 
market. The best demand for oak is high grade plain red 
while the same grade of white oak is a good seller. Call 
for quartered is steady, most grades being in moderate 
request. Little improvement is noticed in red gum but 
sap gum is a very good seller. Call for tough white ash 
is very good, the thick stock selling best. Chestnut im- 
proves very little. 


Columbus, Ohlo—The hardwood trade shows an im- 
provement, especially in the cities and larger towns. Both 
plain and quartered oak are in fair demand. Chestnut 
is rather active, especially sound wormy. Ash is slower 
but there is a fair demand for basswood. Prices are 
about what they have been for some time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwoods are dull. The upper grades 
are especially sluggish and prices are weaker. In low 
grades, while some sales reported indicate a mild interest 
in industrial and manufacturing trades, there is so much 
competition that values decline in all important sales. 
February trade is said to be unusually dull, and from most 
opinions offered the situation was rather unexpected. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak is reported quiet so far as boards 
are concerned. Considerable business is offered but 
prices are such that the business would be unprofitable. 
Bill stuff is in fair demand but ties are quiet. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—There has been little actual demand for hem- 
lock the last week, although manufacturers report a bet- 
ter inquiry. This has come largely from the strictly 
hemlock territory, and the large amount of new building 
permits is encouraging to the manufacturers. 





New York.—The hemlock market continues quiet. A 
fair amount of inquiry is under way but very little stock 
is sold and prices are off. Wholesalers find that cutting 
quotations brings little new business from the yards that 
simply will not buy until they have to and therefore the 
tendency to cut further is less pronounced than it was 
a couple of weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is holding about steady at 
prices below the best, but will undoubtedly stiffen as 
soon as there is buying on any good scale for spring 
business. Dealers expect trade to show up more satis- 
factorily within two or three weeks at most. Wholesalers 
have plenty of stock on hand and are not thinking as yet 
of renewing their supplies. They say mill prices are 
about $1.50 below last years’ opening. 


Boston, Mass.—Lots of hemlock boards have been of- 
fered at lower prices within a few days, but the demand 
remains slow and shading of quotations has not stimu- 
lated the volume of business appreciably. Some of the 
strong mills in the East continue to quote $22 for the 
best clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, and appear 
content to await the time when the demand will justify 
the payment of remunerative prices, but for the slender 
current consumption good eastern boards are offered at 
$20 to $21 by other manufacturers who were disappointed 
to find that the higher prices obtained for southern 
roofers did not have quite the expected effect on the 
hemlock market. Quotations on Pennsylvania hemlock 
also are somewhat weaker this week, and the inquiry is 
quiet. There is little business in hemlock dimension. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report business 
rather quiet but are inclined to consider prospects good 
for a fair consumption of stock with the arrival of spring. 
Most of the orders being placed are for prompt shipment, 
showing that there is little lumber in the hands of the 
retailers. Contractors report considerable estimating for 
spring building and express the opinion that greater ac- 
tivity will manifest itself along this line than last year. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—According to all reports there has been 
a lot of hemlock sold in Pittsburgh territory at prices 
that appear to have disconcerted some of the Pittsburgh 
trade. It has been offered at from $2.50 to $4 off the list, 
and some cases have been reported where even the higher 
concession was increased some. As a result, the sales 
ran so heavy that the local market will be well supplied 
for the next 60 to 90 days at least. Aside from this fact 
there is no disposition to lower prices and $2 off the list 
is the best offered in the territory. 


Columbus, Ohlo—There is not much demand for hem- 
lock, this wood appearing to be influenced by the weak- 
ness in the yellow pine market. Prices are low and in- 
clined still lower. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The state of the poplar trade reflects in the 
main the general conditions found in hardwoods. De- 
mand is not so brisk as was hoped or desired, but stocks 
are moving in fair quantities and in the main are bring- 
ing acceptable prices. Wholesalers take the view that a 
steady but gradual expansion will be in evidence shortly, 
with an improved tone to values. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The upper grades are not in much de- 
mand, but spring buying is expected to occur within a 















short time. The low grades are somewhat scarce 4 
the mills are not having much trouble in getting a gig 
figure for them. Inquiry for low grades is not large .t 
present, but the stocks have been pretty well picked 


Baltimore, Md.—While the better grades of poplar s- 
to have made some slight gains so far as prices are « 
cerned demand appears to halt and prospective bu s 
show no decided interest in the offerings. As for e 
lower grades, they disclose an absence of inquiry as i 
as uncertainty of prices, and the sellers experience qj. 
culty in finding takers. In a general way, however, e 
poplar trade may be said to have developed some ; ,. 


provement. Foreign requirements are apparently on a 
increase and the shippers here say that they could t 
some very satisfactory orders but for the difficultic n 


the way of shipment and the high ocean freight r S. 
With the inquiry at all active, it would not be long = «- 
fore the range of prices responded. 





Boston, Mass.—Call for poplar is quiet, but no qui: ‘er 
than the immediate demand for other varieties of lum’ -r. 
Prices show little change. For the best yellow po ‘ar 
firsts and seconds, inch, $59 to $61 is asked successf) \y 
For the ordinary run of this grade the quotation ra 8 
down to $55. There has been a moderate demand 1::-ly 
for the saps and common grades. Retail stocks are w, 
as they have been for some weeks, and a better dem nq 
should develop as the season advances. 

Ashland, Ky.—A fair volume of poplar is moving tho ich 
the demand covers no particular grade or thickn«ss, 
There is some inquiry from abroad but on accoun' of 
high freight rates quoted by steamship lines very tle 
business is expected in view of the exorbitant rice 
necessitated thereby. Poplar lath are in fair deniind, 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for planing mill grades is 
better and dealers look for further improvement in this 
class of stock as spring approaches. Call for the low 
grades is steady at fair prices. 

Columbus, Ohio—Demand for poplar is fair. Retailers 
are buying to a limited extent. All grades are moving 
uniformly. Prices do not show much change. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Demand continues light. Buvers do not seem 
to be eager to enter the market at this time, although 
inquiries are more plentiful. Those who cater to the rail- 
roads are looking for some good, big business within a 
short time. 


Portland, Ore.—Demand for fir lumber is reported as 
increasing in all directions and particularly from points 


on the Atlantic coast. Difficulty in securing carriers 
seems to be one bar to a rapid increase in the volume 
purchased. Line yards are said to be making inquiries 


freely and sending in their requisitions. It is understood 
here that the Denver & Rio Grande has placed its order 
here for 10,000,000 feet of railroad ties in this district 
and that the ties have already been contracted for. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market has made no progress 
the last week. Demand is slower and prices not as 
strong. Yard stock orders are scarce and there is very 
little call for timbers. Some railroad business has heen 
placed and more is in prospect, one of the largest in- 
quiries being from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy for 
car material. The car material orders placed lately have 
been at very low figures. Dimension has eased up, and 
about $7 off is the best that could be got now, and per- 
haps more than could be got. Foreign business is blocked 
by prohibitive freight rates. 


Seattle, Wash.—There seems to be a shade better tone 


to the market, but this is due largely to reports coming 
from the middle West of good weather conditions for 
grain crops and the fact that retail yard stocks are low 


and badly broken. Some orders have been placed in the 
Pacific Northwest for-car siding and this has helped 
to stimulate the market. The volume of orders and in- 
quiries received has not materially increased. Cedar sid- 
ing holds stationary in spite of the light demand. Cutting 
orders are not increasing but the operating mills are 
said to have enough orders on hand to keep them running 
for several weeks at part capacity. Export trade has 
dropped off to almost nothing, owing largely to the re- 
cent advance to 125 s. in tonnage rates to the United 
Kingdom and Europe. 


Kansas City, Mo.—More inquiries are in evidence in the 
fir market than was the case a week ago and some items, 
especially in the dimension list, are stronger in price as 
a result of the improving demand. The low supvly of di- 
mension at the mills has resulted in some of the manu- 
facturers increasing their prices 50 cents a thousand. In 
the last week several mills have resumed cutting and 
with favorable weather there will be plenty of stock to 
meet the increasing call. A good many of the mills now 
are holding their dimension to ship with mixed cars with 
uppers rather than to ship it in straight cars. Spruce 
finish is hardly as firm as it Was a week ago. Demand 
for red cedar siding is very light, but in spite of that 
fact the price is firm at $3 off the list. Few of the siding 
mills are in operation now and the low supply keeps the 
market firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The unusually high ocean freight rates 
and the scarcity of tonnage are affecting the fir trade 
and making it difficult to land this wood in the East on 
a good competitive basis. The readjustment of overland 
railroad freight rates is expected to have a beneficial ef- 
fect upon this trade in the East. Red cedar siding is on 
a rather stiff basis, an account of mill curtailment. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Both inquiry and demand are very 
light. The buyers, after several failures to find common 
stock available in straight cars, realize the futility of 
trying to place such_orders and are awaiting the new cut 
before laying in their main supplies. Prices meantime 
are at a low level and salesmen report very little demand. 





Boston, Mass.—Trading in western white pine is ré- 
stricted to replenishing local stocks in the same ratio 
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they are depleted by the present quiet demand. The 
high quotations of the last six months are quite generally 
maintained and there is no indication of any fluctuation 
of prices in the near future. In the meantime the demand 
continues quiet but fairly even. Current quotations are: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4, 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 
10/4; 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 
5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn 
poard, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 
», 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There are further reports of cuts in 
the price of straight cars of redwood siding. Apparently 
the cuts are affecting only the Kansas City market as 
reports from other redwood points do not tell of con- 
‘essions in prices. Demand shows some improvement 
‘ight along and the volume is satisfactory. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Shipments have fallen off somewhat both 
by rail and water due to a decrease in orders and to a 
holding up of shipping instructions.’ Sales last week were 
very light both in rough and dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.75 to $25.25; No. 2, $22 to $22.50; No. 3, 
$16 to $16.50; 4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, 
$11.50 to $12; edge red heart, $10.50 to $11. Six-inch box, 
£14 to $14.50; 8-inch box, $15 to $15.50; culls and red 
heart, $12.50 to $13.50; 10-inch box, $16 to $16.50; culls 
ind red heart, $13 to $14; 12-inch box, $17; cul's and red 
heart, $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, 
$24.50; box, $14 to $14.50. No. 1, 6/4 edge, $29 to $39; hox, 
$14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $18 to $18.50; box bark strips, £9 to $9.50. No. 1, 
S-inch dressed, $39; &-inch dressed, $31.50; 10-inch dressed, 
$32 to $33; 12-inch dressed, $34.50 to $36. No. 1, 13/16- 
inch rift flooring, $39.50; No. 2, $34.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $25.50 to $26.25; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $19 
to $20; No. 4, $12.50 to $13.25. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16 
to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50; No. 3, $13; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16- 
inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $15.75; No. 3, 
$13 to $14: No. 4, $9 to $10. No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, 
$26.50 to $27; No. 2, $24.75 to $25.50; No. 3, $20.50 to $21.50. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21.50 to $22.50. Six- 
inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.50; 8-inch, $16 to $16.50; 10-inch, 
$16.50; 12-inch, $17 to $17.50. Lath, $8. Factory flooring, 
$17.50 to $18.25; North Carolina pine sizes, $17.50 to $19. 
4/4 log run cypress, $19 to $20. 


New York.—Orders continue on a slow basis. The in- 
quiry is good but in some cases surprise is shown that 
with prices as low as they are it is difficult getting cer- 
tain class of low grade stocks. One buyer in the market 
last week stated he had considerable difficulty in locating 
500,000 feet of roofers at a_ satisfactory price. Box 
makers’ wants are restricted and it is difficult to recon- 
cile the low price situation with the reported scarcity in 
certain lines. Yard schedules are freely offered and 
there is no improvement in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A pretty fair inquiry is reported by 
some mill representatives, with prices remaining about 
the same as for a number of weeks. Dealers are not 
finding that stocks are being consumed at all actively, 
owing to the wintry weather, but trade holds up about as 
well as in most building woods. The greatest firmness 
it present apvears to be in roofers and stocks are not 
at all plentiful. 


Boston, Mass.—There is not much animation in the de- 
mand. Quotations are no weaker, however, and with 
local stocks so light it is a safe prediction that consider- 
able improvement will come within the next month. The 
better prices obtained lately for roofers are still main- 
tained. Offerings are lighter and sellers are urging that 
firmer quotations are likely to develop as the demand 
gains impetus. The present range for 6-inch is $18 to 
$18.50 and for 8-inch $19 to $19.59. Rough edge moves 
slowly. A few houses insist on $31 for 4/4, but there is 
enough coming forward at $1 less to satisfy current re- 
quirements. The call for partition is very dull. The 
range remains at $30 to $30.50 for 13/16x31%4-inch No. 1. 


Baltimore, Md.—The feeling is rather better, and the 
tendency of the sellers is to take an encouraging view 
of the future. This manifests itself plainly in a dispo- 
sition to take no orders for delivery more than sixty days 
from date at the present prices, which suggests that 
greater firmness prevails in the quotations than was the 
case not so long ago. There appears to be hesitancy on 
both sides, though many of the mills are still shut down, 
so that the available stocks do not exceed very moderate 
proportions, leaving the situation in such shape that the 
first real activity is certain to force up prices. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—No new features have developed. A fair de- 
mand for yard stock and a slightly better call for car 
material are reported. Price reports are somewhat con- 
flicting, manufacturers fixing their quotations according 
to stock conditions and their own views of stock adjust- 
ment. As a general thing, however, prices are probably 
firmer. Some items are scarce and these items are 
naturally strong. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The milder weather of the last few 
days has given some impetus to the buying of southern 
pine yard stock. At the same time, however, several 
mills that have been closed have resumed recently, so 
that there is more stock to be sold. The result is that a 
few of the manufacturers are showing a little more in- 
clination to push for business and there are reports of 
some concessions in price to get orders. All items of di- 
mension are keeping up very firm, especially 16-foot 
lengths, and there also is a decidedly firm tone to the 
market for 6-inch, 8-inch and 10-inch No. 2 stock. Retail 
yards report that they are figuring on a good many sub- 
stantial bills, but that the consumers are not ready yet 
to take the lumber out and until it is actually needed the 
retailers are inclined to hold off their orders. The im- 
provement in the demand that came with the better 
weather of the last week shows, owever, that there 
will be a quick response in buying when settled weather 
conditions come. 


St. Louls, Mo.—There is a slight tendency to order a 
little more freely in yellow pine. Some advances on a 
few items, such as dimensions and common boards, are 
reported but otherwise the market is unchanged and 
quiet. A slight betterment in the volume of business 
coming from the railroads is noticed. The requests are 
coming in more regularly. A slight increase in the num- 
ber of orders and volume of business is reported from the 
line yards in the Southwest. 





New Orleans, La.—While aggregate bookings range be- 
low the volume expected for this stage, demand is rated 
fair and prices seem to be maintaining the advances re- 
cently noted on active items. Several sizable sales of 
timber and car material are reported, though the rail- 
roads, like the retailers, are buying cautiously. Export 
trade is as badly hampered as ever by the shipping fam- 
ine and high ocean rates. 


New York.—Very little new activity is shown and as a 
whole the month has been dull. There is little improve- 
ment in the inquiry and orders are scarce. Reports 
from mill points indicate that there is a firmness in the 
demand from other sections of the country but those re- 
ported are not reflected in any improvement in the price 
situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is not much buying of stock at 
present, as the country yards are still waiting for better 
weather. Canadian business is somewhat interrupted by 
the new tariff, which advances the cost of lumber deliv- 
ered in the Dominion, but'trade there has been small for 
some time on account of the war. Mill prices show lit- 
tle change from the first of the year, though advances 
have occurred from two months ago, For No. 1 common 
flooring the mills are asking wholesalers $22.75 and for 
No. 2 common, $14.75. 

Boston, Mass.—There has been no falling off in the 
encouraging interest developed since the period of stock- 
taking, but the demand develops with almost impercepti- 
ble slowness and the tendency is to be more conciliatory 
about quotations. There is a pleasant variation from this 
situation in the case of low grade boards, however. For 
No. 2 common 1x6 the bottom price delivered in Boston 
is now $18, and for 1x8 no sales are reported under $19, 
with some business at 50 cents more. Partition is coming 
forward in larger volume than the demand warrants, 
and prices are weaker. The lowest price taken for B and 
better 3%4-inch is probably $25.50, but there is very 
little trading at more than $26. Call for flooring is slug- 
gish. Several mills are reported to have shaded their 
price lists recently, but local buyers are cautious about 
increasing their obligations beyond the present breadth 
of their business. Demand for dimension stock is limited. 








FROM FAR OFF AUSTRALIA. 


Frequently an advertiser in the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN receives indication that 
the paper’s circulation is by no means con- 
fined to the domestic trade. 


The following letter has just been re- 
ceived from the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., eastern representa- 
tives of the Pacific Lumber Co., well known 
Pacific Coast redwood factors: 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen:— 

We enclose herewith an answer 
that we received to our advertise- 
ment in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
which comes from far off Australia. 
We thought this letter would be 
some satisfaction to you, and when 
you are’through with it, we would 
be glad to have you return it for our 
files. Very truly yours, etc., 

The inquiry enclosed was from a large 
sawmill and woodworking operation: 

Reading the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN we noticed your advertisement 
Re Redwood, and we would be 
pleased if you would forward us 
your book ealled ‘‘How to Choose 
Lumber.’ 


Thanking you in anticipation, ete. 


All of which indicates how thoroughly 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN covers the en- 
tire lumber world, both foreign and domes- 
tie. 

No wonder the ‘‘World’s Leading Lum- 
ber Paper’’ is a splendid advertising me- 
dium,—because it ts read everywhere. 





‘ 


ADVERTISING AN ECONOMY. 


Advertising has increased our volume of 
sales; volume has enabled us to increase 
our value-giving, both by lower prices, and 
by putting more actual quality into the 
goods. Thus the advertising has been and 
is an economy.—Joseph Schaffner, of 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, in System. 














ADVERTISING A NEW PRODUCT. — 


When a manufacturer markets a new 
product, he adopts selling plans which will 
enable him to reach the jobbing and retail 
trade quickly and simultaneously. 

It would take too much time to make a 
personal canvass of the trade, even if the 
cost were not prohibitive. 

So he calls in the advertising man and 
they plan a campaign that will put the 
story before all the trade almost overnight. 

Only four weeks after starting a series 
of advertisements describing a new prod- 
uct in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a manu- 
facturer has written us: 

It is being received by practically 
everybody in the general trade as 
the’ best construction known in the 
manufacture of at this time, 
and we are receiving a great many 
inquiries, also requests for agencies. 


Your able: assistance is certainly 
helping us. 





TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


A representative of the AmrricaAN LuM- 
BERMAN was Visiting at the office of a retail 
lumber dealer, who had made little prog- 
ress in the silo game. 

‘*T understand the B Lumber Com- 
pany (naming a local competitor) sells a 
good many silos,’’ said the former. 

‘‘Huh! They ought to; they advertise 
enough!’’ replied the dealer with mingled 
envy and disgust. 

Now what do you think of that? 








NECESSITIES OF LIFE. 


‘‘T find copies of the American Lum- 
BERMAN in practically every sawmill I 
visit and most of the lumber offices in the 
retail districts,’’ writes a salesman who has 
been in the lumber game for many years. 

We venture to suggest he also finds 
bread on every dining table and a Bible 
in every church. 

They are all necessary. 
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Z — 
Increased Salary 
Follows Knowledge 


It is by far safer to prepare for the more 
responsible positions before they are thrust 
upon you. Some fellows are lucky and 
get the positions first, but the fellow who 
knows and knows he knows can often 
force recognition without waiting for luck 
to discover him. If you have chosen lum- 
ber as your life work here are some books 
that will surely help clear away a lot of 
the obstacles you are sure to encounter. 


REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints 
as to yard management, descriptions of lumber 
sheds, appliances fur storing and handling lum- 
ber, bookkeeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; il- 
lustrated and handsomely ‘bound in cloth. Price 
DERM:  ciweessnes sone SERSSSREGLEE ASS aSER ED 


THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ‘‘CURIOSITY SHOP”. 

A reference work containing hundreds of 
practical questions about the lumber business. 
To each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illus- 
trations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale 
or retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. Price, postpaid...........$2.00 


LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Covers all phases of the construction of lum- 
ber sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells 
how to utilize every inch of space available. 
Contains plans and ideas of all kinds. The 
book is 8x11 inches in size, printed on 176 pages 
of high grade sepia paper, and durably bound in 
Russian linen. Sent prepaid to any address on 
SRE COMRCEIENEE DOE so sic eno 0 0500 bs00ness00ncceee 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,- 
000 figures that can be relied on. Price, post- 
paid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
NE ea: ene 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY. 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber petween 
2 and 29,060 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
EEE RR re, Eas er 
ee as $4.50 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. 
By James B. Griffith. Cloth, 288 pages, 220 il- 
lustrations of bookkeeping forms, etc. A simpie 
and complete exposition of fundamental prin- 
ciples, carried through systems for a single pro- 
prietor, partnership, simple department store 
forms, wholesale accounts, and forms used in 
the brokerage and commission business. Writ- 
ten as a textbook for home study, great pains 
have been taken to make everything clear to 
the reader. While the forms used are simple, 
modern labe=-saving methods are followed, and 
the book is an especially desirable one for any- 
one desiring to accuire the foundation princi- 
ples underlying modern bookkeeping, whether 
for retail merchandising, as in a retail lumber 
business, or in manufacturing accounts. Price, 
postpaid PEC ee SCSEE SL LE SER Cac eaes sense eee 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTS AND VOUCHER SYSTEM. 


Also by James B. Griffith, and harmonious 
with the book described above, taking the 
student into a special department of higher ac- 
counting. The general accounts of a corpora- 
tion are the same as those of a similar business 
firm operating as a single proprietor or partner- 
ship; but in addition there are special accounts 
dealing with the corporate affairs and financing, 
and these are very thoroughly explained. As 

. corporations are oftef engaged in a manufac- 
turing business the forms used deal quite large- 
ly with manufacturing and give much insight 
into that class of accounts. The voucher sys- 
tem is fully explained, or rather a number of 
voucher systems, illustrating all the kinds in 
general use and showing clearly their advan- 
tages over the older methods. Cloth, 144 pages, 
20 illustrations. Price, postpaid...........$1.0 


CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


A working manual of correct forms covering 
the relations of architect, contractor and owner, 
methods of awarding and executing public and 
private contracts and instruction in the art of 
specification writing. The practical side of 
each subject has been carefully considered. A 
handy reference book, bound in cloth — 
93,x6%, 112 pages). Frice, postpaid.......$1.00 

ESTIMATING. 

A guide to systematic methods in taking off 
quantities and making up estimates of cost in 
building operations, with quotations of current 
prices for materials and labor. Specially adapted 
for purposes of self instruction and home study. * 
The language is simple and clear so that the 
self-taught practical man can master each sub- 
ject thoroughly. A handy book around any re- 
tail yard. Bound in cloth (size, 9%x6%), 112 
pages. Price, postpaid........sseeesseeeee $100 


For any of the above books, address 


American Lumberman 








ail 


a 431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





Baltimore, Md.—Members of the Georgia pine trade are 
very general in the statement that business has so far 
shown little recovery and that very decided quiet con- 
tinues to prevail, with the demand restricted by reason 
of the inactivity in the building trades. Available stocks 
are limited. Many mills are shut down and few have 
such selections as would enable them to fill any big order 
without delay. Prices are rather uncertain and vary 
more than they should from the standpoint of fair 
profits. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—The advance made in yellow pine 
boards last month has in a measure been lost in the later 
trading in this lumber in Pittsburgh territory. The lists 
sent from many of the mills of the South have not 
changed, but they are not apparently turning down tend- 
ers of business when the advanced price is taken off. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no improvement in the situ- 
ation due to lack of consumption; retailers say they will 
not buy further stocks until there is a demand. The only 
encouraging feature is growing confidence in a good big 
building season. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand remains practically un- 
changed in volume and character, the few changes noted 
indicating a slight increase of bookings. Mixed cars 
make up the great bulk of the business, though schooner 
shipments are moving from Morgan City to Atlantic coast 
points. The strongest demand seems to be coming at 
present from the middle West. Prices are steady and 
market comment is cheerful. 


Chicago.—No pronouneed improvement is noticeable. 
Factory stock is selling with a little more freedom and 
the outlook for this trade, as well as that for yard stock, 
is considered better than a few weeks ago. Mixed cars 
still predominate. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The cypress conditions are very fa- 
vorable so far as the manufacturers and wholesalers are 
concerned. More inquiries are coming in than has been 
the case in weeks and there also is a steady improvement 
in the volume of business. Some of the mills have made 
slight advances on certain items, but there has been no 
general hiking of prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A little better feeling prevails in the 
cypress market. The eastern yards are buying in order 
to get into shape for their early spring requirements. 
More interest is displayed by the northern yards and in- 
dications point to some good business to come from that 
territory in the near future. 

New York.—Demand continues quiet and while stocks 
among consumers are very low and buying must soon 
emanate from this source the tendency is to hold off 
until the last possible moment. Small sorting up orders 
from the yards show up fairly well in the aggregate but 
there is plenty of room for improvement and wholesalers 
believe it will be into March before this shows up to any 
extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is not active at present, but 
some yards are reporting an increased amount of inquiry 
and better business is looked for later in the month. 
Tank stock usually begins to be a little more in demand 
in advance of spring trade and some yards are already 
getting in supplies in anticipation of such a situation 
this year. Prices are about as for some weeks and are 
not called strong. 








Baltimore, Md.—Pronounced quiet prevails in the cy- 
press trade. The retailers continue to pursue the policy 
of calling for stocks only when they have the business 
in sight. Prospects, however, are encouraging. Plenty 
of construction work looms up and there is every indica- 
tion that the year will be an active one. Little will be 
required to send prices on the upward trend, and when 
the demand does set in, a scarcity of stocks is likely to 
develop. ‘ 


Boston, Mass.—Orders for cypress lumbér* come along 
slowly. Purchases are usually of small lots assorted to 
fill out the light stocks now carried in retail hands. 
Prices are well maintained. Firsts and seconds sold this 
week at $44.50 to $46 for 4/4, $46.50 to $48 for 5/4 and 
6/4; $49.25 to $50.75 for 8/4, and $55 to $60 for 12/4. The 
present range on No. 1 shop is: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, 
$34 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Except from millwork manufacturers 
there is a very light demand for cypress. Call for No. 1 
shop is fair and low; grades sell better than a few weeks 
ago. Yard stock and the better grades are dull due to 
little or no consumption. 


Columbus, Ohio—The approach of the spring building 
season is creating a fair demand for cypress stock. Rural 
dealers are buying fairly well. Prices remain at the 
levels that have prevailed for some time. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Demand for red cedar shingles is light, but 
dealers are not having any trade to speak of and are 
placing orders only in cases where their shingle piles are 
running low. Cars in transit are also light and curtail- 
ment continues on the Coast, but so far it has had no 
material effect on values. Demand for white cedars is 
a little better, with no change in values. Lath are strong 
and moving steadily. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices reached by the recent slight 
advance are being maintained and wholesalers are not 
crowding to the market with concessions to stimulate 
business. As they diagnose the situation, buyers come 
into the market only when they must have the stock, 
and then they pay whatever the price is. Some mixed 
car business is reported, and the straight car orders are 
nearly all being filled from light lines of transit shingles. 


Seattle, Wash.—The demand for shingles remains light. 
Some miils refuse orders offered because of the low prices. 
Millmen declare they can not cut ata profit and sell at the 
figures now ruling. Prices remain stationary at $1.40 
for stars and $1.65 to $1.70 for clears. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is little or nothing doing in red 
cedar shingles. Manufacturers mostly are holding for 


$1.40 for stars and $1.70 for clears to the trade. Son 
buyers claim to be placing at 5 cents less. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle market 
groggy. Demand is practically at a standstill and pric: 
are stationary; in fact, so few inquiries are received th 
it is not easy to ascertain definitely what the. market 
Dealers still quote $1.70, Coast basis, for extra clears 
and $1.40, Coast basis, for extra stars, but concessio: 
of 5 cents are not uncommon when they mean the land 
ing of an order. Few of the mills have resumed cuttir 
and there is little prospect that they will until conditio: 
improve. The same trouble is being experienced in get 
ting cypress lath that has been encountered the last tw 
or three months. They still are very scarce and mil 
are not eager to ship them. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath remain in very acti 
demand, with straight car orders taboo, acceptances bi 
ing generally limited to mixed cars. Cypress shingles a 
meeting gradually improving request but still are rat: 
decidedly quiet. No price changes are noted. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles sell slowly and prices are weal 
The restrictions placed on the use of shingles in mar 
communities in this section are largely responsible fi 
the present dullness. Excellent white cedar extras ar 
now offered at $3.40, and the full range is $3.35 to $3.4> 
Clears are quoted at $2.80 to $2.90, and second clear 
$2.50 to $2.65. For red cedar shingles quotations are ur 
certain. The quality of those graded extra varies widel 
and they are offered from $3.10 to $3.65. Although it is re 
ported on good authority that the supply of wide lath 
limited. the demand is slack and current trading in 1% 
inch is at $4.10 to $4.15, with a few mills asking 5 cent 
more and still fewer considering 5 cents less. For 11 
inch lath the range is $3.70 to $3.75. Furring is quiet. For 
inch $22 is quoted and there are sales at $1 to 50 cent 
less. Clapboards are dull, but the supply continues ver 
limited and prices are well maintained. Spruce extra 
bring $52 to $54; clears, $50 to $52, and second clears, $4 
to $50. There are very few pine clapboards on the mar 
ket. Red cedar clapboards are offered at $17 to $18 
thousand feet for good quality rebutted and redressed. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is dull and the consumptio 
of red cedars is on a small seale. Prices are not at all 
strong, in spite of the mill curtailment. Everybody 
waiting until the lake-and-rail rates are announced be 
fore making purchases and next month will probabl 
see some improvement. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Continued idleness of Coast 
mills is responsible for decreasing transit stock and a 
considerable strengthening of prices. Dealers believ« 
that the mills will continue inactive until prices shall 
have strengthened sufficiently to make it an object for 
them to resume operation. Dealers are not disposed to 
sell yard supplies at the quotations for which transit 
stock can be obtained, preferring to wait for increases 
which they believe will be in force within a few weeks 
when spring buying is expected to Assume more active 
proportions. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no demand for shingles of 
any kind. Retailers with only fair sized stocks on hand 
and realizing the nearness of the building season are not 
inclined to buy until the building season is in full blast 


Columbus, Ohio—Business in shingles apnears to be 
more active. Although little is moving at this time, an 
encouraging number of inquiries is being received. Prices 
are steady at former levels. 


~ 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The proposition for reorganization of th 
Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association suggested 
at its recent meeting at St. Louis shows the necessity) 
of some original ideas to create interest and larger at- 
tendance, which can be secured only by proof to the mem- 
bers that many are benefited by attending its meetings. 
The present demand for staves and heading continues 
light as in the past, and many mills in the South will 
soon again begin cutting staves, adding to the stocks 
still on hand, which will prevent any increase in price for 
a long time. White oak oils are steady at $30 to $31 and 
red oak at $29 to $230. <A few cars of square white oak oil 
heading can be sold; also few cars of whisky staves at 
$51 to $52 a thousand, while beer staves are stagnant, 
there being no demand for them. Receipts of hogs have 
been fair, but there is only moderate inquiry for tierces 
and pork barrels at prices that leave no profit to the 
cooner. Gum syrup barrels and staves are also slow, with 
small demand at low prices. Slack staves and heading 
for flour barrels are still uncalled for. <A few inquiries 
are received for M. R. 30-inch, also M. R. 19%-inch head- 
ing. White ash staves for butter tubs are receiving some 
attention; also square ash heading and ash racked hoops. 
There are large offerings of hickory flour hoops, but no 
inauiries. The lower wheat prices may encourage flour 
mills to use barrels again. Little change is evident in 
any of the different kinds of coonerage, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 





No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 
t M 












Oe AREAS AeA n error ne err 9.00 
No. 1, 28 VY, inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, 

OA RES aN er ey a irre ire be ere .50 
No. 2, a RSS ee Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, IT inch kiln dried tetawrend aE. 

RR eer err ee ee ee 07% to .08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

OAS aS oon ron ener No demand 
No. 1, 28% - inch gum staves, nominal...... 7.75 
M. R., DSTO MUG WAVER 605 5h 555s ccrws oe 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3% -foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.......ecs0 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .80 to 635 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... 60 
ISCOUE NIDOD WOLTOID 650.0% 0:0.05.0 0.000 oe 6:00 4 
Might Patent HOOP PWALTEIS... .cccccccevcceces 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 45 
Half barrels, 6-hoop ... sate to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, aes 4.75 
White OOK, Ol] StAVOS, Der M....ccsccccsnes 29.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, ned WAVES, DST Miss. 00 se oveeens - 27.00 to 28.00 
Tierce hoops . SOE er are ee eet re) No dema 
Hickory wie straps. sie Aiwieieee Sea olka Gite - 11.00 to 12,00 
Lard tierces ....... chsasle'e eer er re re” a ee 
oe eee oon awn ae ears ee 90 to .95 
nM. cvisecch se ganscce he ne see ee 82% to 85 





